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U of  G extends  a welcome  to  all  the 
secondary  school  students  and  their 
parents  who  are  visiting  this  week  for 
Campus  Days.  We  hope  you  enjoy  your 
stay. 
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The  good  weather  brought  more  than 
30,000  people  out  to  the  65th  annual  Col- 
lege Royal  open  house  last  weekend.  This 
chemistry  student  makes  sparks  fly  at  the 
Chemistry  Magic  Show,  one  of  the  most 
popular  events.  Phoio  by  David  'Thomas,  PRI 
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Segal  to  explain 
planning  process 


President  Brian  Segal  and  other  senior  ad- 
ministrative officers  will  meet  with  all  campus 
units  next  month  to  explain  the  new  multi-year 
University  planning  process  that  is  to  be  imple- 
mented over  the  commg  year. 

Approved  by  Senate  Feb.  21,  the  process 
will  be  overseen  by  a University  planning 
committee  with  representation  from  both 
Senate  and  Board  of  Governors.  Input  to  llie 
committee  will  come  from  two  separate  plan- 
ning groups  — one  chaired  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent. academic,  iheoiherby  the  vice-president, 
administration. 

The  appointment  ofa  formal  planning  com- 
mittee is  a first  for  the  University,  says  Derek 
Jamic.son,  director  of  institutional  analysis  and 
planning.  In  the  past,  the  planning  process  has 
been  guided  by  an  ad  hoc  group  appointed  by 
the  president.  The  new  system  will  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  all  sectors  of  the 
University  community  to  get  involved  in  long- 
range  planning,  he  says. 

Another  change  from  the  past  is  the  focus 
of  the  process,  says  Jamieson.  It  will  now  be 
more  comprehensive,  putting  new  emphasis 
on  planning  in  non-teaching  units,  including 
ancillary  units.  ‘The  academic  side  of  the 
University  has  been  planned  to  death,”  he  says, 
“but  the  non-academic  side  hasn’t  been 
thoroughly  ex^ined." 


A planning  environment  paper,  to  be 
relcasal  each  year  at  the  end  of  January,  will 
provide  a framework  for  the  planning  process 
by  discussing  the  issues  and  external  factors 
facing  ilie  University.  All  units  will  be  asked  to 
work  within  that  framework  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  implement  the  long-term  goals  of  the 
University,  as  outlined  in  the  planning  docu- 
ment Toward  2000. 

To  reach  those  goals,  it  will  be  vita!  for  ail 
units  on  campus  to  lake  a University-wide  as 
well  as  a unit  perspective,  says  Jamieson.  “In 
terms  of  our  overaJl  resources,  we  have  to  be 
concerned  with  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
whole,  rather  than  the  parts.  What’s  best  for 
one  department  may  not  be  best  for  the  Univer- 
sity. By  doing  what’s  best  for  the  University, 
everyone  benefits  in  the  long  run.” 

Jamieson  says  the  new  planning  process  is 
aimed  at  “doing  the  best  we  can  to  support  tlie 
core  functions  of  the  University  — leaching 
and  research.  To  do  that,  things  may  have  to  be 
chtuiged.  If  we  haven’t  got  the  resources,  clear- 
ly we  cither  have  to  find  new  resources  or  real- 
locate the  ones  we  have.  The  more  imaginative 
we  are  at  doing  that,  the  better  off  everyone  will 
be." 

Dales  of  the  meetings  to  explain  die  process 
have  not  yet  been  set,  but  will  be  report^  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  At  Guelph.  O 
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The  University  kicked  off  its  recycling 
drive  March  6 with  a mountain  of  mugs. 
These  reusable  mugs,  available  from  Food 


Services  or  OPIRG  for  $3.50,  should  help 
cut  down  on  the  more  than  one  million 
styrofoam  cups  used  annually  on  campus. 

Photo  by  David  Tliomas,  PRI 


Advantages  to  Expanded  recycling 

spring  semester  study  program  kicks  off 


People  on  campus  and  in  the  Guelph  com- 
munity need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities available  in  U of  G’s  spring  semester, 
says  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent, academic. 

Most  students  and  many  people  in  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  are  famili^  with  the 
University’s  13-week  spring  semester,  he  says, 
but  many  aren’t  aware  of  the  flexibility  offered 
by  distance  education  and  sbe-week  formats. 

“If  you’re  working  out  of  town,  or  even  if 
you’re  planning  to  spend  the  summer  holiday- 
ing in  Muskoka,”  says  Conolly,  you  can  lake  a 
distance  education  course.  This  year,  more  than 
200  courses  are  available  in  the  three  spring 
semester  formats. 

Six-week  courses  enable  students  to  get  a 
credit  before  sianing  a summer  job  or  allow 
people  who  are  already  working  to  take  an  eve- 
ning course,  then  enjoy  holidays  in  July  or 
August  The  six-week  formal  is  much  more  in- 
tensive, however. 

“Some  students  respond  well  to  that  ex- 
perience.” says  Conolly.  “They  like  to  con- 
centrate their  learning.  The  interaction  with 
faculty  is  also  more  intensive.” 

Because  some  summer  jobs  are  only  avail- 
able for  the  July-August  period  and  many 
people  take  holidays  in  July,  the  May-June  ses- 
sion is  particularly  popular.  The  second  session 
runs  from  late  June  until  mid- August 

Spring  semester  study  is  advantageous  for 
students  and  for  the  University,  Conolly  says. 
“Increased  enrolment  in  the  spring  semester  al- 
lows for  more  elTicient  use  of  our  resources. 
The  pressure  on  space  is  less  severe,  and  the 
classes,  of  course,  arc  smaller.” 

Human  resources,  too,  are  an  important  fac- 
tor. The  three-semester  system  gives  faculty 
much  more  flexibility.  For  some  faculty,  it  may 
be  preferable  to  take  research  and  development 


semesters  in  fall  or  winter,  rather  than  summer. 

“The  spring  semester  gives  them  an  op- 
tion,” says  Conolly.  Many  faculty  like  leaching 
in  the  summer  because  of  the  small  classes  and 
increased  student  contact.  “They  find  it  a 
richer,  more  rewarding  leaching  experience.” 

Spring  semester  enrolment  at  Guelph  rose 
in  the  mid-1970s,  then  declined  slightly  until 
two  years  ago.  From  337  students  in  1966,  en- 
rolment grew  to  more  than  2,500  in  1975  and 
then  declined  until  1982,  when  it  crept  back  to 
2,500.  The  high  point  was  reached  in  1987, 
when  there  were  3,271  students.  Last  year, 
numbers  were  down  by  about  50. 

Enrolment  is  traditionally  highest  in  the  fall 
— in  recent  years,  there  have  l^n  more  than 
10.000  students  — with  a slight  decline  in  the 
winter  semester. 

Conolly  says  there  is  competition  from 
neighboring  institutions,  but  he  believes 
Guelph’s  spring  enrolment  can  be  increased  to 
the  benefit  of  both  students  and  faculty. 

“We  have  to  promote  more  effectively,”  he 
says.  He  is  putting  together  an  advisory  group 
to  find  ways  of  doing  that  O 


Recycling  containers  full  of  newspapers,  bot- 
tles and  tin  cans  set  the  stage  last  week  for  the 
official  kick-off  of  an  expanded  recycling 
program  on  campus. 

President  Brian  Segal  and  Mayor  John 
Counsell  were  on  hand  to  initiate  a co-opera- 
tive effort  that  will  result  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  university  recycling  programs  in 
Ontario. 

“The  University  is  most  conscious  of  its 
responsibility  to  improve  our  environment,” 
says  Segal.  “The  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
University  in  its  recycling  activities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  expanded  so  that  Guelph  will 
provide  leadership  to  other  institutions,  within 
both  ilie  public  and  private  sectors.” 

The  University  has  been  active  in  recycling 
programs  for  a number  of  years.  Vehicle  Ser- 
vices. for  example,  has  been  recycling  oil  for 
more  than  20  years.  Other  staff  have  collected 
computer  paper  in  the  library  and  computer 
science  areas.  The  Grounds  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  City  of  Guelph  and  the  On- 
tario Public  Interest  Research  Group  (OPIRG), 
operates  a successful  program  that  recycles 
glass,  tin,  newspaper,  corrugated  and  fine 
paper  on  campus.  Reusable  containers  for  the 
collection  of  these  materials  are  supplied  by  the 
city,  which  empties  them  at  no  cost  to  the 


University.  In  return,  recyclable  materials  col- 
lected on  campus  arc  donated  to  the  city’s 
programs. 

Roger  Jenkins,  assistant  director  of 
auxiliary  operations,  Physical  Resources,  and 
chair  of  the  campus  recycling  program,  es- 
limaics  the  University  will  save  $36,000  a year 
in  disposals  because  of  recycling  efforts.  In  the 
last  two  months,  the  amount  of  garbage  sent  to 
the  city  landfill  site  has  been  reduced  by  170 
tonnes. 

At  the  kick-off  ceremony,  Food  Services 
and  OPIRG  presented  Segal  and  Counsell  with 
reusable  coffee  mugs,  which  will  now  be  sold 
in  all  campus  cafeterias  to  reduce  dependence 
on  styrofoam  and  paper  cups. 

To  encourage  the  sale  of  the  mugs,  OPIRG 
student  volunteers  piled  up  a display  of  10,000 
styrofoam  cups  — representing  one  day’s  use 
in  campus  cafeterias. 

“Recycling  requires  the  co-opcralion  of  the 
entire  community,  both  the  University  com- 
munity and  the  greater  Guelph  community,” 
says  Segal.  “Through  this  partnership,  the 
University  and  the  City  of  Guelph  are  building 
a successful  program  that  exemplifies  a shared 
commitment  to  promoting  environmental 
stewardship.”  O 


McLeod  worried  about  accessibility 


Lyn  McLeod,  minister  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, visited  U of  G last  week  as  part  of  a 
province-wide  tour  of  Ontario  universities. 
She  met  with  a cross-section  of  the  University 
community,  including  students,  faculty  and 
staff  association  representatives  and  senior  ad- 
ministrators. 

McLeod  said  she  had  not  come  to  Guelph 
with  a chequebook  in  hand,  but  she  found  that 


funding  was  a big  issue  on  the  minds  of  the 
campus  representatives  she  met  with.  Other 
major  issues  were  tuition  fees  and  the  future  of 
universities  in  general. 

McLeod  said  her  ministry  is  looking  at 
university  funding  problems  and  noted  that 
raising  tuition  fees  is  one  of  the  solutions  that 
has  to  be  considered.  “But  I am  very  concerned 
about  how  that  would  affect  accessibility  and 


affordability,”  she  said. 

She  is  also  concerned  about  the  issue  of  fu- 
ture growth.  She  expects  Uiat  the  demand  for 
places  at  posisecondary  institutions  will  level 
off  but  remain  high,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
part-time  and  continuing  education.  “I’m  not 
at  all  complacent  about  growth,”  she  said.  “We 
have  to  worry  about  the  future.”  O 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Guidelines  thrown  out  the  window 


I find  it  inieresling  that  when  ii  comes  lo  wages,  pensions  or  direct-cost  benefits  to  employees, 
the  University  becomes  fiscally  responsible  by  adhering  to  the  cost  of  living  when  calculating 
these  items. 

Bui  when  it  is  financially  beneficial  to  the  University,  the  president  throws  these  guidelines 
out  the  window,  has  no  hesitation  in  charging  University  employees  a 100-per-cent  increase  in 
parking  fees,  and  is  lauded  as  being  fiscally  responsible. 

Pat  Thompson, 
Instructional  Support  Group,  OEP. 

Parking  service  and  fee  increase  unacceptable 

Would  you  leave  a good  lip  to  a waitress  or  waiter  who  had  totally  ignored  you  in  a restaurant? 
Who  provided  you  with  a menu  but  had  run  out  of  every  item  on  it?  Whose  service  was  slow 
and  who  never  did  bring  you  any  food,  just  a bill? 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  forced  on  us  with  the  100-per-cent  increase  in  paridng  fees. 

We  have  an  intolerable  parking  situation  on  campus,  and  now  we  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
same  level  of  non-service.  Let’s  speak  up  and  let  the  University  know  that  we  find  this  unaccept- 
able. 

Sharon  Scott, 
Personnel. 


Pay  toilets  next? 

I was  delighted  lo  read  the  news  that  parking  fees  are  proposed  to  double.  I would  be  equally 
pleased  to  read  that  pay  toilets  were  to  be  installed,  and  that  there  might  be  a 25-cent  entry  fee 
for  every  visit  to  the  library. 

Even  belter  would  be  to  charge  rent  to  faculty  for  the  use  of  their  desks,  chairs  and  offices. 
Students  could  be  charged  for  occupying  a scat  in  lecture  rooms. 

Such  small  favors  would  indeed  make  Guelph  a truly  enjoyable  place  lo  work  and  learn,  at 
least  for  those  who  wished  to  pay  the  University  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  the  University. 
Is  it  just  me,  or  docs  everyone  feel  the  same  way? 

Prof.  Larry  SchaelTer, 
Centre  for  Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Troubled  by  ambivalence 


I wonder  how  our  president  can  announce  the  formation  of  the  Environmental  Research  Net- 
work (A/  Guelph,  March  1)  while  presiding  over  the  University’s  endeavors  lo  extract  gravel  in 
Puslinch  Township. 

1 find  it  difficult  lo  reconcile  the  latter  with  his  statement:  “Our  University  is  uniquely  poised 
to  be  the  touchstone  for  research  that  is  ecologically  essential  and  publicly  desirable.” 

As  a member  of  the  University,  1 am  troubled  and  embarrassed  by  this  ambivalence. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton, 
Zoology. 

Some  interesting  questions  — and  answers 

Concerning  the  new  emphasis  on  proruabiUiy  at  the  University  {At  Guelph,  March  J),  I see  an 
opponumiy  lo  engage  in  some  invesUgaiive  journalism , which  might  be  conducted  along  these 
lines: 

• To  what  extent  will  the  gains  from  higher.parking  fees  be  offset  by  a general  drop  in  stu- 
dent, faculty  and  staff  morale?  And  will  this  translate  into  a climate  of  antagonism  and 
unco-operation? 

• As  wc  are  all  expected  lo  pay  the  full  costs  of  our  benefits,  how  much  does  the  president 
pay  for  his  limousine,  chauffeur,  residence  and  — yes  — parking  fees? 

• In  light  of  the  above,  is  there  any  chance  that  those  enjoying  privileged  parking  on  cam- 


pus, courtesy  of  the  University,  may  now  t 
• On  average,  how  much  more  will  we  be 
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University  replaces  the  Co-op  bookstore  and  shop? 

• Of  all  the  qualified  persons  available  on  this  campus  and  elsewhere  lo  oversee  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Co-op,  why  do  we  need  a personal  favorite  from  Ryerson?  What  is  his  salary, 
and  how  does  it  compare  with.  say.  the  present  manager’s  salary?  Was  the  job  ever  adver- 
tised publicly? 

• Once  government  controls  are  off — or  at  least  loosened — what  will  students  be  expected 
to  pay  for  tuition? 

The  answers  that  a critical  journalist  might  come  up  with  in  pursuing  these  lines  of  inquiry 
would,  I bet,  be  of  considerable  interest  to  us  all. 

Prof.  BUI  Graf, 
Political  Studies. 

Offer  reserved,  numbered  parking  spots 

It  was  with  some  feeling  of  resenunent  that  I read  in  At  Guelph  March  1 of  the  proposal  to  double 
parking  fees  on  campus  May  1 . This  appears  to  be  another  example  of  the  University  gouging 
the  people  it  employs. 

1 hesitate  to  believe  the  University  will  move  as  quickly  to  negotiate  a similar  increase  in 
employee  salaries  in  the  present,  ongoing  salary  negotiations. 

As  distasteful  as  the  proposed  lOO-per-cent  increase  in  parking  fees  is,  it  would  be  more 
palatable  if  one  could  receive  increased  service  for  the  increased  cost. 

I would  recommend  that  University  employees  be  assigned  reserved,  numbered  parking  spots 
as  a benefit  for  the  increased  fee.  This  would  permit  employees  to  know  where  they  are  parked 
each  day  and  would  also  prevent  the  daily  adventure  of  finding  a parking  location. 

Also,  many  people  are  required  lo  use  their  vehicle  off  campus  during  the  day  to  attend  lo 
business,  and  when  lliey  return,  they  are  always  required  to  park  in  the  far,  remote  comers  of  the 
campus. 

Another  advantage  of  this  recommendation  would  be  more  parking  in  the  space  now  avaU- 
able.  One  has  only  to  walk  through  the  parking  lot  to  observe  the  large  amount  of  wasted  space 
as  people  leave  an  inordinate  amount  of  space  between  their  parked  vehicles.  Numbered  park- 
ing spots  would  encourage  people  to  park  in  their  own  defined  spot. 

Reserved  and  numbered  parking  lots  would  be  one  of  those  low-cost  carrots  that  would  reap 
large  benefits  in  increased  employee  satisfaction. 

Prof,  Walter  Johnson, 
Population  Medicine. 

Principal  investigator 

The  At  Guelph  of  Dec.  7, 1988,  carried  a news  item  under  the  the  heading  “NSERC  Awards 
S uaiegic  Grants.”  It  identified  me  as  the  head  of  the  microelectronics  project  in  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information  Science  who  received  $100,000  as  the  first  instalment  of  a three- 
year  grant.  In  fact,  Prof.  Jay  Majilhia  is  the  principal  investigator  of  the  project  and  his  name 
should  have  been  mentioned  as  the  project  head. 

Prof.  Dilip  B^nerji, 
Computing  and  Information  Science. 

Where  the  military  is  the  authority 

Although  Tim  Babcock  argues  that  the  “military  ...  is  not  by  any  means  the  sole  wielder  of 
power,  authority  and  influence  in  . . . Indonesia,”  {At  Guelph,  Feb.  22),  he  is  ignoring  the  fact 
that  military  authorities  do  not  have  to  be  sole  wielders  of  authority  in  Indonesia. 

Military  forces  are  very  different  from  “other  wielders  of  power”  in  the  Indonesian  system, 
precisely  because  they  do  not  belong  lo  a partnership  of  power  brokers.  The  military  is  the  source 
of  authority  in  Indonesia. 

Military  forces  can,  by  their  very  nature,  secure  agreement  from  other  groups  and  brokers, 
because  their  power  is  ba^  on  the  implication  of  threats  of  force  that  can  be  made  against  dis- 
senting parties.  “The  civilian  base  of  the  bureaucracy,  religious  groups,  non-government  or- 
ganizations and  the  commercial  sector”  do  not  use  armed  force.  The  military  can — and  does. 

I hope  that  Babcock  will  consider  this  as  he  continues  lo  “characterize”  the  Indonesian  regime. 

David  Handy, 
Guelph. 

Proper  forum  for  debate 

Profs.  Bill  Graf  and  Clive  Southey  have  invited  Prof.  John  McMurtry  and  me  to  debate  the  ethi- 
cal implications  of  rural  development  in  Sulawesi.  I would  be  happy  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
fuller  understanding  of  McMuriiy’s  position  in  such  a debate. 

A course  on  the  ethics  of  development  seems  to  me  a proper  forum  for  the  topic.  I am  sure 
that  all  interested  parties  would  be  welcome  to  attend. 

Prof.  Hans  Bakker, 
Sociology  & Anthropology. 


THEY  KNOW  NURSERY  RHYMES 


The  winners  of  the  library’s  second  25th- 
anniversary  contest  for  staff  were  an- 
nounced March  1.  This  time,  employees 
had  to  know  their  nursery  rhyme  lore  to 
win  in  the  “Rhyme-a-Rama”  contest.  The 
three-way-tie  winners  are  Patricia  Glen- 


ney,  Tajinder  Kang  and  Cathy  Renda, 
who  each  answered  25  of  26  questions. 
From  left  to  right  are  Glenney,  Renda, 
contest  organizers  Paula  Barton  and 
Margaret  Williams  and  Kang. 
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Faculty  condemn  Rushdie  treatment, 
reaffirm  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression 

More  than  200  U of  G faculty  have  signed  a 


public  siaiemenithat condemns  Moslem  action 
against  Salman  Rushdie,  author  of  7’/u»  Satanic 
Verses,  and  defends  llie  ideals  of  free  inquiry 
and  free  expression. 

The  siatemcnl,  initialed  by  the  departments 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  was  written  by  Prof.  Tom  Settle, 
Philosophy. 

It  says  that  faculty  deplore  and  condemn  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  instruction  to  Moslems 
to  kill  Rushdie  and  all  who  participated  in  the 
publishing  of  The  Satanic  Verses.  They  also 
condemn  the  actions  of  those  “who  now 
criminally  threaten  the  lives  and  property  of 
booksellers  and  all  others  concerned  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  book.” 

Faculty  signing  the  statement  do  so  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  their  commitment  to  the  ideals 
of  free  inquiry  and  free  expression  without 
which  a true  university  cannot  function,  says 
the  statement.  They  are  also  doing  so  “as  a 
reasseriion  of  Canada’s  commiunent  to  the 
right  of  all  its  citizens  to  express  their  opinions 
peaceably  and  within  the  law  on  whatever  sub- 
ject they  choose,  and  as  a strong  protest  against 
tliose  who  would  use  threats  of  violence  to  in- 

Academic  freedom 
motion  expected 
at  Senate 

Senate  meets  March  21  at  5 p.m.  for  a short 
meeting. 

A senator  is  expected  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  by  Prof.  Tom  Settle,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  on  academic  freedom. 

Prof.  Henry  Wiseman  will  give  an  update 
on  the  October  world  conference  on  ethics  in 
an  age  of  technology. 

Also  on  the  agenda  is  a proposal  from  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies  f^or  a collaborative 
graduate  program  in  toxicology  at  the  M.Sc. 
and  PhD  levels. 

Senate  meets  in  Room  113  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  building.  O 


terfere  with  such  rights  in  this  or  any  other 
country." 

The  statement  calls  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  give  “immediate,  solid  and  appropriate 
protection  to  people  threatened  in  connection 
with  the  book  and  to  take  a stand  against  this 
deliberate  attempt  to  subvert  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  on  which  our  nation  and 
our  academic  tradition  are  founded." 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU)  has 
responded  to  the  Philippe  Rushton  controversy 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  with  a 
defence  of  academic  freedom,  but  says  Rush- 
ton  acted  with  insensitivity  and  lack  of  social 
responsibility. 

Academic  freedom  is  an  important  value  in 
our  society,  and  those  who  exercise  it  have  an 
attendant  responsibility,  says  COU  in  a March 
8 staiemenL 

COU  says  it  reaffirms  the  statement  on 
academic  freedom  and  institutional  autonomy 
approved  by  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  and  by  all  its  Ontario 
members  in  1988  (see  accompanying  article), 
and  it  expresses  support  for  Western’s  institu- 
tional statement  on  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  academic  freedom,  which  was 
passed  by  the  university’s  senate  March  2. 

On  the  validity  of  Rushton’s  published  and 
orally  communicated  research  findings  and 
theories,  COU  considers  it  no  dereliction  of 
responsibility  to  leave  this  evaluation  to  the 
judgment  of  those  individuals — colleagues  at 
UWO,  peers  in  other  universities  and  similar- 
ly qualified  independent  researchers  — who 
are  competent  to  provide  commentary  and,  if 
appropriate,  criticism. 

This  process  has  begun,  says  COU,  but  it  is 
a slow  one,  easily  overshadowed  by  other 
developments  and  not  perfect  It  is  likely  to  be 


The  statement  was  placed  in  each 
departmental  main  office  for  faculty  to  sign  for 
only  a few  days  because  of  the  need  to  make  a 
public  statement  quickly,  says  Settle.  Faculty 
who  did  not  have  a chance  to  sign  can  send 
their  endorsement  to  him  through  campus 
mail. 

Settle  says  he  is  now  taking  the  statement 
to  the  media,  to  various  publishing  andaulhors’ 
groups  and  to  all  levels  of  govemmenL  O 


more  sure  and  just  than  [he  alternatives,  says 
COU. 

COU  also  comments  on  beliefs  and  values 
cherished  in  Canadian  society  and  the  threats 
and  potential  threats  tliat  can  be  levelled 
against  these.  “Prominent  among  them  is  our 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  all  members 
of  our  community,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
gender  or  other  factors.” 

The  council  applauds  UWO’s  senate  for  its 
concurrent  statement  on  racism. 

COU  defends  Rushion’s  academic  freedom 
and  encourages  his  peers  to  subject  his  work  to 
the  rigorous  scrutiny  due  all  research,  but  says 
it  “deplores  the  insensitivity  and  absence  of  so- 
cial responsibility  that  has  accompanied 
Rushion’s  public  statements  and  informed  his 
vocabulary.”  O 


An  open  meeting  for  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  who  wish  to  discuss  the 
proposed  parking  fee  increase  will  be  held 
March  21  at  noon  in  Room  442  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Allen  Abbott  of  Computing  Services  says 
he  has  organized  Uie  meeting  partly  as  a con- 
cerned University  employee  and  partly  on  be- 
half of  the  U of  G Staff  Association. 


Guidelines  set 
for  women  in 
development 

Any  international  development  project  under- 
taken by  the  University  must  consider  the  im- 
pact of  the  project  on  women,  according  to 
guidelines  approved  by  Senate. 

The  University’s  guidelines  on  women  in 
development  for  international  education,  re- 
search and  development  projects  are  a good 
step,  says  Prof.  Nora  Cebatorev,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  who  teaches  courses  on  women 
in  development. 

“We  need  these  policies  to  support  the  role 
women  play  in  development,"  she  says.  She 
adds  that  international  organizations  like  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  have  similar  guidelines  in  place. 
“These  guidelines  we’ve  developed  will  help 
people  fulfil  the  CIDA  requirements,”  she  says. 

Under  the  guidelines,  development  projects 
must  recognize  that  development  must  involve 
both  women  and  men  to  be  effective.  They 
should  “incorporate  access  to  resources  and  ser- 
vices on  an  equal  basis  to  women . . .in  order  to 
alleviate  the  time  and  energy  constraints  of 
household  and  food  production  demands  which 
would  limit  women’s  participation  in  develop- 
ment.” 

And,  the  guidelines  say,  “each  aspect  of  the 
international  development  project  should  be 
evaluated  on  a periodic  basis  as  to  its  impact  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  women,  men  and 
children  in  the  project” 

Cebatorev  says  she’s  glad  to  see  U of  G take 
a positive  role  in  effecting  change.  It’s  not  just 
in  the  field  where  change  must  take  place,  she 
says,  “it’s  here  in  the  classroom.  Change  has  to 
begin  at  home.”  O 


Abbott  says  he  believes  there  must  be  other 
ways  for  the  University  to  generate  revenues 
than  to  reduce  the  take-home  pay  of  its 
employees.  “I  don’t  feel  it  is  the  right  way  to 
go,”  he  says.  “We  should  not  be  forced  to  make 
a donation  to  offset  the  cost  of  education.” 

He  says  he  will  be  preparing  a statement  out 
of  this  meeting  thm  he  hopes  can  be  put  on  the 
agenda  of  the  April  meeting  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. O 


COU  issues  strong  words 
for  Rushton’s  statements 


Open  meeting  on  parking  organized 


AUCC  on  academic  freedom  and  institutional  autonomy 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a statement  by 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  (A  UCC)  on  academic  freedom  and  in- 
stitutional autonomy. 

Introduction 

It  is  the  essence  of  a university  to  freely  pur- 
sue knowledge  and  understanding  and  to 
search  for  the  reasons  for  things.  This  search 
implies  that  some  of  the  reasons  are  unknown 
or  uncertain  and  that  opinions  about  them  must 
be  questioned.  The  right  and  the  responsibility 
to  raise  such  questions  is  the  justification  for 
academic  freedom. 

Constraints  on  academic  freedom  may  arise 
from  both  inside  and  outside  universities.  It  is 
a major  responsibility  of  university  governing 
bodies  and  senior  officers  of  universities  to 
maintain  an  environment  in  which  academic 
freedom  is  realized.  Threats  to  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, independent  judgment  and  free  expres- 
sion may  come  from  adminisumors,  students 
or  faculty  members,  sometimes  in  groups,  who 
attempt  to  require  all  members  of  a department 
or  faculty  to  adhere  to  a particular  version  of 
orthodoxy. 

The  reliance  of  universities  on  government 
financing  and  private  donations  may  create 
pressures  on  the  institutions  and  on  their  mem- 
bers to  conform  to  short-sighted  or  ill-advised 
political,  corporate  or  personal  interpretations 
of  what  should  be  studied  and  how  it  should  be 
studied. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  faculty  members  in 
particular,  supported  by  tlicir  adminisuations, 
senates  and  boards,  to  ensure  that  these  pres- 
sures do  not  unduly  influence  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  university.  When  conflicts  arise  be- 
cause of  such  pressures,  it  is  essential  iliat  a full 
airing  and  consideration  of  a broad  range  of 
viewpoints  be  possible. 

It  is  essential  that  universities  have  the 


freedom  to  set  their  research  and  educational 
priorities.  How  the  members  of  universities 
will  teach  and  impart  skills,  conduct  research 
and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  engage  in 
fundamental  criticism  is  best  determined 
within  the  universities  themselves.  It  is  here 
that  academic  freedom,  in  its  collective  form 
of  institutional  autonomy,  can  ensure  freedom 
of  inquiry  for  individual  faculty  members  and 
students. 

Historically,  there  has  been  a su^ggle  for 
university  autonomy,  arising  from  the  convic- 
tion that  a university  can  best  serve  the  needs 
of  society  when  it  is  free  to  do  so  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  intellectual  enterprise  itself. 

Freedom  of  inquiry  must  have  as  its  corol- 
lary a high  degree  of  respect  for  evidence,  im- 
partial reasoning  and  honesty  in  reporting.  It 
should  include  a willingness  to  make  known 
the  underlying  assumptions  and  the  results  of 
the  inquiry.  All  research  and  scholarship  must 
be  conducted  ethically,  with  full  consideration 
of  the  implications  and  in  ways  that  respect 
fully  human  rights  as  defined  by  law. 

In  their  relations  with  students,  faculty 
members  and  others  who  work  in  universities 
have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  students’ 
human  rights  are  respected  and  that  they  are 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  education  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  academic  freedom  em- 
bodied in  the  university  itself.  In  relation  to  the 
wider  society,  universities  should  accept  the 
obligation  to  account  for  their  expenditure  of 
funds,  through  their  boards  and  through  public 
audits  of  their  accounts. 

Principles 

• AUCC  believes  that  the  principles  of 
academic  freedom  and  institutional 
autonomy  are  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  role  of  universities  in  the  context  of  a 
democratic  society. 


AUCC  believes  that  academic  freedom  is 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
universities’  primary  mandate,  the  pursuit 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. Freedom  of  inquiry  is  fun- 
damental to  the  search  for  truth  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Freedom  in 
teaching,  justified  by  the  special  profes- 
sional expertise  of  the  faculty  members,  is 
fundamental  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  teacher  to  teach  and  of  the  student 
to  learn.  Academic  freedom  is  essential  in 
order  that  society  may  have  access  to  im- 
partial expertise  for  knowledgeable  com- 
ments on  all  issues  studied  in  universities, 
including  those  surrounded  by  controver- 
sy. 

AUCC  recognizes  the  obligation  of 
universities  to  ensure  the  academic 
freedom  of  individual  faculty  members  to 
conduct  inquiries,  to  make  judgments  and 
to  express  views  without  fear  of  retribu- 
tion. The  practice  of  tenure  is  one  impor- 
tant means  of  meeting  this  obligation.  In 
addition,  decisions  relative  to  appoint- 
ments and  the  granting  of  tenure  and 
promotion  must  be  conducted  according 
to  principles  of  fairness  and  natural  jus- 
tice. 

AUCC  recognizes  that  universities  should 
ensure  that  students  are  treated  according 
to  principles  of  fairness  and  natural  justice 
and  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion according  to  the  principleof  academic 
freedom. 

AUCC  recognizes  that  historically 
Canadian  universities  have  su-ugglcd  to 
achieve  institutional  autonomy  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  The  association  affirms 
that  this  autonomy  provides  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  the  conduct  of  scholar- 


ship and  higher  education  essential  to  a 
free  society.  As  centres  of  free  inquiry, 
universities  have  an  obligation  to  society 
to  resist  outside  intrusion  into  their  plan- 
ning and  management  and  to  insist  that  in- 
stitutional autonomy  be  recognized  by 
governments  and  others  as  the  necessary 
precondition  to  their  proper  functioning. 
Institutional  autonomy  includes,  inier- 
atia,  the  following  powers  and  duties:  to 
select  and  appoint  faculty  and  staff;  to 
select  and  admit  and  discipline  students; 
to  set  and  control  curriculum;  to  establish 
organizational  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  academic  work;  to  create 
programs  and  to  direct  resources  to  them; 
to  certify  completion  of  a program  of 
study  and  grant  degrees. 

AUCC  recognizes  that  the  academic 
freedom  of  individual  members  of  univer- 
sities and  the  institutional  autonomy  ac- 
corded to  the  institutions  themselves 
involve  the  following  major  respon- 
sibliiics  to  society:  to  conduct  scholarship 
and  research  according  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards  of  excellence  so  that 
society  may  benefit  within  the  constraints 
of  the  resources  available  to  them;  to  en- 
sure high-quality  education  to  as  many 
academically  qualified  individuals  as  pos- 
sible; to  abide  by  the  laws  of  society;  and 
to  account  publicly  through  boards  and 
audits  for  their  expenditure  of  funds.  O 


At  Guelph  cancelled 

At  Guelph  will  not  publish  a March  29  edi- 
tion. Copy  for  the  April  5 edition  should 
reach  At  Guelph  by  March  30. 
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Forum 


When  I first  learned  of  the  Sulawesi  project  four 
years  ago,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
generate  the  kind  of  debate  that  we  have  seen. 
There  is  hardly  an  issue  of  Al  Guelph  without 
something  about  the  projccL 

The  latest  in  the  debate  is  a criticism  (4/ 
Guelph,  March  8)  by  Prof.  John  McMumy  of 
Prof.  Hans  Bakker’s  Justification  of  U of  G’s 
involvement  with  a country  whose  govern- 
ment has  an  infamous  record  of  systematic 
murder,  corruption  and  the  like. 

One  of  McMunry’s  apprehensions  has  to  do 
with  some  of  the  facts  he  claims  Bakkcr  chose 
to  ignore  in  his  defence  of  the  University’s  in- 
volvement. I have  no  doubt  that  the  murders 
arc  a facL  But  an  “estimate”  of  850,000  to 
1 ,250,000  persons  murdered  is  an  estimate,  not 
a fact.  Wc  can  only  suspect  that  the  number  is 
not  small.  The  imprisonments  are  characteris- 
tic of  this  kind  of  government,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  exists. 

I have  been  told  that  corruption  in  Indonesia 
is  common.  But  corruption  at  Uie  leadership 
level  is  not  an  Indonesian  or  Third  World 
monopoly.  It  is  omnipresent.  It’s  just  that  the 
“civilized”  Western  world  uses  less  objec- 
tionable tcmis. 

It  is  u-ue  that  Indonesia  destroys  its  tropical 
forests.  But  this  is  the  prerogative  of  die  In- 
donesian government  and  the  Indonesian 
people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preservation 
of  the  rain  forest  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
whole  world,  including  Indonesia.  But  who  arc 
wc  to  tell  a sovereign  country  not  to  fell  its 
forests? 

Wc  all  benefit  from  the  rain  forests  of  In- 
donesia, but  we  .don’t  pay  one  cent  for  that 
benefit  Is  McMurtry  willing  to  pay  Indonesia 
not  to  cut  her  rain  forests? 

Surely  the  record  of  the  Suharto  regime  will 
go  down  as  the  time  when  the  night  was  aclosc 
companion  of  the  Indonesian  masses.  But  to 
suggest  that  an  effort  to  light  one  candle  in  that 
night  is  tantamount  to  approval  of  the  regime’s 
heinous  practices  is  utterly  unfair  to  those  who 
have  labored  so  hard,  and  have  made  the 
sacrifice  to  bring  a drop  of  hope  lo  an  other- 
wise hopeless  existence. 

I would  ask  McMurtry:  Granted  the  record 
as  claimed  is  correct,  but  docs  it  help  to  keep 
the  medicine  away  from  the  patient,  or  lo  let 
him  lake  it?  The  Suharto  regime  has  been  atro- 
cious. But  to  carry  it  further  and  conclude  there 
is  nothing  good  going  on  in  Indonesia  is  falla- 
cious. McMurtry  knows  as  a teacher  of 
philosophy  that  something  that  is  bad  is  not  ab- 
solutely bad.  and  that  something  that  is  good  is 
not  absolutely  good,  unless  we  appeal  lo  the  ul- 
timaies  at  both  extremes. 

I have  lived  in  countries  that  make 
Suharto’s  regime  seem  insignificant  in  its 
atrocities.  Yet,  amidst  till  that  evil,  there  was 
still  an  ounce  of  good  keeping  hopes  alive.  The 
eventual  triumph  of  die  Filipino  people  in  the 
past  three  years  was  the  result  of  the  many  ef- 
forts the  people,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  contributed  lo  let  that  ounce  of  hope 
grow  through  the  years. 

1 believe  that  one  reason  (there  are  many, 
including  the  CIA’s  operations)  such  evil 
regimes  stay  in  power  so  long  is  because  wc 
have  loo  many  people  who  only  criticize  the 
bad,  people  who  look  at  the  glass  as  li/'jlf 


Sulawesi  project  makes  a contribution 


efforts  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  masses  who 
are  victimized  by  regimes  like  that  of  Suharto. 
I am  convinced  that  the  Sulawesi  project  does 
just  that  — it  brings  the  assistance  directly  to 
the  people  that  matter. 

There  is  something  that  McMurtry  has  not 
mentioned  in  his  many  contributions  lo  this 
debate,  though  it  was  implied  in  his  latest  ar- 
ticle. TTiat  is  the  motive  in  getting  involved  — 
that  of  the  University  and  that  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  the  project  This  is  im- 
portant in  gauging  whether  the  means  we 
choose  are  consistent  with  the  ends  we  seek. 

I cannot  pretend  that  1 know  the  motive  of 
the  University.  But  if  it  is  based  on  the  two 
overriding  principles  McMurtry  mentioned  — 
“the  advancement  of  learning  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge”  and  “the  intellectual, 
social,  moral  and  physical  development  of  its 
members  and  the  betterment  of  society”  — 
then  I see  nothing  inconsistent  between  the 
University’s  efforts  lo  help  the  Sulawesi 
people  and  its  staled  objectives. 


The  project  advances  learning  and  dissemi- 
nates knowledge  lo  tlic  Indonesians.  Al  the 
same  time,  the  members  of  the  University  who 
participate  in  die  project  iire  greatly  enriched 
by  iheirexpcricnceof  bcingin  another  country, 
not  as  a tourist,  but  as  an  insunment  of  hope 
and  peace. 

The  project  also  conU’ibules  lo  the  better- 
ment of  society,  in  particular  the  Sulawesi 
region  — unless  McMurtry  considers  the 
provision  of  basic  needs  an  adverse  contribu- 
tion. But  wc  must  also  realize  the  fact  that 
Canada  will  also  benefit. 

What  about  the  individuals  involved?  What 
are  their  motives?  McMurtry  seems  lo  suggest 
that  money  is  one.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  is  the  primtiry  one.  I know  a num- 
ber of  people  who  are  involved  in  the  project 
and  I am  convinced  that  tlieir  desire  to  see  the 
lot  of  the  Sulawesi  people  improved  is 
genuine.  If  it  is  the  money  that  the  University 
receives  and  the  salaries  of  those  employed  in 
the  project  that  bother  McMurtry,  then  I hope 


that  it  is  not  envy  that  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind his  continu^  attack  of  the  University,  the 
Sulawesi  project  and  those  involved. 

The  existence  of  regimes  like  Suharto’s  in 
the  world  — and  there  arc  many  — should  be 
a concern  to  us  all.  But  lest  we  be  accused  of 
pointing  fingers,  perhaps  we  should  also  con- 
sider government  policies  in  our  own  backyard 
that  drive  thousands  to  the  street  lo  die  a slow, 
painful  and  undignified  death. 

What  can  we  do?  1 have  no  doubt  that  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,  many  options  can  be  proposed. 
But  I have  two:  one  is  to  go  there  and  tell  people 
like  Suharto  that  there  are  better  ways  of 
governing  than  using  the  bullet,  and  tell  the 
victims  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  struggle, 
that  there  is  still  a chance  for  hope.  The  second 
option  is  to  sit  back  in  our  cosy  offices  and  have 
a cup  of  coffee  — a Java  coffee  at  that 

Apelu  Tielu, 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 


Indonesian  programs  deserve  scrutiny 


Prof.  John  McMurtry  is  not  alone  in  his  con- 
cerns about  U of  G’s  involvement  in  the 
development  schemes  of  the  Suharto  regime  in 
Indonesia,  as  outlined  in  Al  Guelph  Jan.  25. 

Numerous  academics  and  human  rights  and 
church  groups  around  the  world  are  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  this  bru- 
tal regime  receives  from  Western  countries 
every  year. 

Renowned  Indonesian  scholar  Ben 
Anderson  of  Cornell  University  goes  regularly 
to  the  United  Nations  lo  denounce  the 
Indonesian  occupation  of  East  Timor  and  to 
call  for  a cessation  of  support  from  the  West  for 
what  he  describes  as  a regime  “that  has  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  wholesale  massacre  since  the 
1965  coup.”  Because  of  his  views,  Anderson  is 
barred  from  entering  Indonesia,  as  are  many 
other  academics  and  organizations  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  and  Asia  Watch. 

Contrary  to  what  Prof.  Hans  Bakker 
believes  {At  Guelph.  Feb.  15),  Indonesia  is  in- 
deed a dictatorship  along  the  lines  of  Haiti  and 
Paraguay  and  is  in  many  ways  even  more 
repressive. 

Golkar,  the  party  of  the  armed  forces,  is 
guaranteed  lo  win  in  Indonesia’s  sham  elec- 
tions. Under  a unique  system  of  joint  military- 
civilian  rule  called  Dwi-Fungsi  (dual 
function),  every  Indonesian  political  office 
holder  from  the  president  to  village  heads  must 
be  a military  or  ex-military  officer.  All  lop  posts 
in  the  universities  must  go  lo  military  person- 
nel. And  everyone  running  the  legislative 
bodies,  the  judiciary  and  state  enterprises  must 
be  an  active  or  retired  general. 

There  has  not  been  a student  movement 
since  campuses  were  “normalized"  in  the  early 
1970s.  Workers  have  no  right  to  organize  or  to 
strike  in  this  “investor’s  paradise.”  According 
to  a recent  government  study,  87  per  cent  of  all 
Indonesian  workers  earn  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $ 1 U.S.  per  day. 

Newspapers  are  regularly  closed  down  and 
books  banned.  The  new  head  of  the  Indonesian 


General  Suharto,  who  Bakker  claims  is  no 
Ayatollah,  is,  in  fact,  a spectacular  mass  mur- 
derer and  torturer.  His  rise  to  power  after  the 
1965  CIA-sponsored  coup  was  accompanied 
by  the  third  largest  mass  slaughter  in  this  cen- 
tury, surpassed  only  by  the  Holocaust  and 
Stalin’s  purges. 

Amnesty  International  estimates  that  in  less 
than  four  months,  al  least  one  million  people 
were  killed,  most  of  them  landless  peasants  and 
members  of  Indonesia’s  largest  mass-based 
political  party.  The  killings  were  on  such  a huge 
scale  that  sanitation  problems  were  caused  by 
rivers  being  choked  with  corpses.  In  Bali, 
where  opposition  to  Suharto  was  the  strongest, 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  died. 

This  Indonesian  holocaust  was  almostcom- 
pletely  overlooked  by  Western  governments 
and  press  because  itopened  Indonesia  up  to  un- 
bridled foreign  investment.  Within  months  of 
the  coup,  the  Intergovernmental  Group  on  In- 
donesia was  formed.  This  aid  consortium  of  17 
Western  countries  guarantees  large  amounts  of 
untied  capital  to  Indonesia  each  year.  Canada 
is  a member  and  also  contributes  aid  through 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  the  World  Bank,  etc.  Canada  is  the 
third  largest  foreign  investor  in  Indonesia  after 
Japan  and  the  United  Slates. 

In  Indonesia,  millions  of  dollars  of  interna- 
tional aid  are  being  spent  on  the  transmigration 
program,  the  largest  colonization  program  in 
history.  This  mass  relocation  of  poor,  landless 
peasants  from  Java  (where  landholding  is  ex- 
uemely  concentrated)  is  no  more  than  a dis- 
guised invasion  program  and  is  having  a 
disasuous  effect  on  local  environments  and  the 
indigenous  peoples  whose  land  is  being  ex- 
propriated to  make  way  for  “development.” 

Moreover,  the  thin  volcanic  soils  of  the 
outer  islands  cannot  sustain  imported  agricul- 
tural practices  from  Java.  Settler  populations 
from  unsuccessful  sites  (nine  in  10)  cause  fur- 
ther environmental  damage  when  they  aban- 
don their  sites  and  lay  waste  the  .surrounding 
vegetation.  Settler  populations  also  provide 


empiy  instead  oI  half  full,  but  offer  no  viable  Journalists  Association  is  Major-General  cheap  labor  for  market-oriented  enterprises 


solution  to  the  problem.  The  civilized  world 
should  mtike  all 


Widjaja.  who  has  long  been  head  of  the 
Thought  Control  Centre  (Pusat  Pembinaan 
Mental)  of  the  armed  forces. 


Faculty  Activities 


Prof.  Bill  James,  director  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, recently  travelled  to  Bangladesh  and 
Pakistan  as  pan  of  a technology  exchange 
agreement  between  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  led  a team  of 
three  Canadian  experts  in  hydro-technical  en- 
gineering who  presented  workshops  in  Dacca, 
Lahore  and  Karachi.  James’s  topic  was  “Storm 
Water  and  Water  Quality  Management 
Modelling.”  The  team  was  hosted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Engineers,  Bangladesh;  tlic  Univer- 
sity of  Engineering  and  Technology,  Dacca;  the 
Pakistan  Institute  of  Engineers;  die  Karachi 
Port  Authority;  the  PakisUin  Water  and  Power 
Development  Authority;  the  University  of  En- 


gineering and  Technology,  Lahore;  the 
Hydraulics  Research  Station;  and  the  Irrigation 
Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Hedley  Dimock,  adjunct  professor  in 
die  Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
has  been  elected  a fellow  of  the  National  Train- 
ing Institute  al  Fredericton,  N.S.,  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  field  of  human 
relations  uaining  in  Canada.  Dimock,  who 
leaches  the  courses  “Interpersonal  Com- 
munication” and  “Management  Theory  and 
Praedee  in  Rural  Extension,”  is  director  of  the 
Cenue  for  Human  Resources  Development 
and  one  of  the  . founding  members  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Council  on  Human  Relations.  O 


such  as  commercial  logging  and  plantation 
cropping  previously  unpractised  in  the  area. 

Starvation  is  also  widespread  on  trans- 
migration sites  and  has  been  a recurring 
problem  in  Sulawesi,  where  Guelph  has  its 
project.  Settlers  often  steal  or  demand  food 
from  local  inhabitants,  and  conflict  is  com- 
monplace. 

One  such  incident  in  July  1985  erupted  into 
violence  when  sciUers  of  the  Donggala  disuict 
in  central  S ulawesi  burned  the  homes  of  26  vil- 
lagers in  a nearby  community  over  the  issue  of 
food.  The  settlers  later  killed  one  of  the  uans- 
migration  officers.  The  armed  forces  were 
brought  in  and  the  incident  used  as  a pretext  for 
further  involving  the  army  in  all  phases  of  the 
Uimsmigralion  prognim. 

As  well  as  accompanying  transmigrants  lo 
their  sites  and  supervising  the  creation  of  a 
"cordon  saniimrc”  against  resistance  by  local 
people,  the  army  now  slays  on  sites  for  months 
at  a lime. 


Under  the  rubric  of  “capitalism”  and  the 
“dialectic  of  history”  Bakker  identifies,  we  are 
witnesses  to  the  entire  substratum  of  Earth  — 
the  hunters  and  the  simple  agriculturalists  — 
being  rushed  into  oblivion  in  the  final  orgy  of 
“development.” 

The  outer  islands  of  Indonesia  are  inhabited 
by  360  distinct  non-Javanese  ethno-linguistic 
nations.  They  live  in  small  groups  and  have  in- 
habited their  traditional  territories  for  millenia. 
Like  the  Amazonian  Indians,  they  are  able  to 
successfully  pursue  a complex  and  sound  use 
of  resources  in  the  rain  forest  ecology. 

The  uansmigradon  program  and  its  accom- 
panying exploitation  of  resources  is  having  a 
shattering  effect  on  tribal  peoples  and  is 
destroying  their  viable,  independent  way  of 
life.  The  imperialistic  regime  in  Java,  with  its 
Western-style  development  policies,  holds  the 
values  and  way  of  life  of  tribal  peoples  in  very 
low  esteem.  Their  communal  lifestyle  is 
regarded  as  “primitive  Communism,”  and 
their  local  democratic  and  egalitarian  institu- 
tions and  ceremonies  are  outlawed.  Tribal 
economies  are  destroyed  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  by  sharing  their  surplus,  but  must 
become  dependent  on  outside  markets.  Tribal 
religions  are  forbidden  because  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  stale-backed  belief  in  one 
supreme  god. 

Resistance  is  met  with  the  beating  and  kill- 
ing of  village  chiefs  and  the  burning  of  homes 
and  crops  by  the  armed  forces.  The  Bajo  cul- 
tivators whom  Bakker  is  “helping  to  change 
from  a migratory  lifestyle  and  get  a roof  over 
their  heads”  really  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

In  East  Timor  and  West  Papua,  Indonesia’s 
two  colonies,  a virtual  genocide  is  taking  place. 
This  involves  the  use  of  sophisticated  counter- 
insurgency aircraft  against  defenceless  village 
communities  and  the  wiping  out  of  whole 
ethno-linguistic  groups  in  search-and-dcstroy 
missions  equipped  with  arms  from  Western 
countries. 

Without  large  transfusions  of  Western  aid, 
the  development  plans  of  the  Suharto  regime 
could  not  be  implemented  and  many  lives  and 
remaining  ecosystems  could  be  saved.  Without 
new  infusions  of  weapons  and  diplomatic  sup- 
port from  the  West,  the  wars  in  East  Timor  and 
West  Papua  could  be  ended  and  settled  on  the 
political  level  under  UN  auspices. 

In  1986,  32  internationally  prominent 
human  rights  and  environmental  groups  wrote 
an  open  letter  lo  the  World  Bank  asking  them 
to  h^l  funding  to  the  transmigration  program 
until  guarantees  were  in  place  that  would 
protect  the  delicate  environment  of  the  outer 
islands  and  not  lead  lo  the  alienation  of  tribal 
peoples  from  their  lands  and  the  abuse  of  their 
right  lo  self-determination. 

If  the  University  of  Guelph  is  serious  about 
its  commitmenttoajusiand  sustainable  future, 
its  projects  in  Indonesia  and  the  context  in 
which  they  are  being  implemented,  deserve  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

Elaine  Briere, 

Co-ordinator,  Elast  Timor  Alert  Network, 
Ladysmith,  B.C. 
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At  your  service  The  FW  Division 


Slaff  in  the  Fire  Division  don’t  just  pul  out 
fires. 

The  division,  part  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety,  provides  emer- 
gency response  service  for  the  campus  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  365  days  a 
year.  It  directs  a large  portion  of  its  resources 
to  fire  prevention  and  the  conuol  of  hazardous 
materials. 

The  division  has  lOofficers,  including  chief 
Norm  Hinds  and  deputy  chief  Bob  Goetz,  To 
maintain  round-the-clock  operations,  the  of- 
ficers work  12-hour  shifts. 

The  division  opened  in  1952  and  bought  its 
first  fire  truck  the  following  year.  But  the  focus 
has  moved  from  fire  fighting  to  fire  prevention 
since  1 977,  when  the  city  established  a fire  sta- 
tion on  Stone  Road,  says  Hinds. 

“Over  the  years,  we’ve  maintained  a very 
low  fire  loss,  and  I believe  that  this  can  be  al- 
U’ibuted  to  the  frequency  and  quality  of  inspec- 
tions, which  keeps  people  aware  of  the 
polemic  hazards.” 

To  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  losses,  the  officers 
carry  out  a number  of  activities: 

• All  buildings  are  inspected  four  times  a 
year. 

• Extinguishers,  hoses,  sprinkler  systems 
and  fire  hydrants  are  tested.  There  are 
about  40  fixed  fire  suppression  systems 
and  3,500  portable  extinguishers  on  cam- 
pus. All  alarm  systems  are  tested  every 
month. 

• The  division  conducts  fire  drills  in 
academic  areas  once  a year  and  in  residen- 
ces twice  a year.  Officers  also  train 
residence  hall  advisers  in  the  handling  of 
portable  firefighting  equipment  and  fire 
safely. 

The  division  responds  to  all  fire  alarms  and 
medical  emergencies.  In  1988,  there  were  239 
fire  alarms.  Twenty-nine  of  them  were  real 
fires,  and  the  Guelph  fire  department  assisted 
with  10  of  them.  Total  fire  losses  for  the 
University  were  estimated  at  $1,700. 

Medical  emergencies  average  about  one  a 


Awards 


The  Department  of  Fine  An,  Print  Publication 
and  Printing  Services,  and  Graphics  have 
received  awards  from  the  Conestoga  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  for  excellence  in 
prindng  craftsmanship.  They  won  “best  of 
category”  for  promotional  material  for  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  publication  Journal 
Newsletter.  Cenificaies  of  excellence  were 
presented  to  Print  Publication  andPrinling  Ser- 
vices as  production  co-ordinator,  to  Graphics 
as  designer,  to  Greenmor  Printing  Co.  Ltd.  as 
printer  and  to  the  IDepartment  of  Fine  Art  as 
client.  O 


Left  to  right,  chief  Norm  Hinds,  Don 
Edgerton  and  Ken  Standring  are  three  of 

day.  All  officers  are  trained  for  advanced  levels 
of  first  aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation. 

There  are  other  safety-related  duties  as  well 
that  the  division  carries  ouU 

• When  a department  wants  to  discard  a haz- 
ardous material.  Environmental  Health 
and  Safely  determines  the  method  of  dis- 
posal and  the  Fire  Division  removes  the 
wastes.  In  1988,  they  handled  4,331  such 
requests. 

• Officers  respond  to  emergency  calls  such 
as  chemical  spills,  smoke  and  fume 
problems,  floods  and  steam  leaks. 

June  inquest 
set  for 

visitor’s  death 

An  inquest  is  to  be  held  into  the  death  of  a 19- 
year-old  Oakville  man  who  died  on  campus 
Jan.  29. 

Richard  Sloan  was  visiting  friends  on  cam- 
pus when  he  collapsed  outside  a washroom 
near  Mountain  Pizza'.  An  autopsy  determined 
iliat  Sloan  had  died  of  asphyxiation  from  chok- 
ing. 

The  inquest,  to  be  held  June  12  to  16,  was 
called  by  coroner  Dr.  J.K.  Slralhem  of  Orillia. 

The  University  will  co-operate  fully  with 
the  inquest,  says  Brian  Sullivan,  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs,  who  is  heading 
a task  force  on  alcohol  use.  The  task  force 
report  is  expected  by  April  4. 0 


the  10  officers  of  the  Fire  Division. 

Phoio  by  David  Thomas , PRI 

• In  1988,  they  responded  to  191  cases 
where  people  were  trapped  in  elevators. 

• Tliey  serve  at  public  functions  like  Col- 
lege Royal  to  ensure  public  safely. 

• The  division  supervises  safety  of  welding 
operations  by  contractors  and  the  use  of 
fire-retardant  materials  in  buildings  on 
campus. 

• Officers  take  water  samples  from  various 
places  on  campus  every  month  and  send 
them  to  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  for  testing. 

Hinds  says  that  for  Ute  division  to  maintain 
a low  fire  loss  and  a safe  and  healthy  working 
environment,  everyone  on  campus  should  take 
the  initiative  to  remove  fire  and  safety  hazards 
from  their  workplace.  O 


British  scientist  to  give 
Chappel  lecture 


PAINTING  IS  25TH  GIFT  TO  ENGINEERING 


The  University  of  Guelph  will  host  distin- 
guished British  scientist  John  Gurdon  March 
20  as  lecturer  in  the  second  annual  Chappel 
Memorial  Lecture  series. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  “Mechanisms  of 
Gene  Activation  in  Vertebrate  Development,” 
Gurdon  will  examine  the  role  of  inherited 
genes  in  the  early  development  of  an  embryo 
and  will  discuss  experimental  work  such  as 
nuclear  transplantation  and  gene  transfer. 

The  lecture  series  was  established  last  year 
through  an  endowment  by  Dr.  Clifford  Chap- 
pel, OVC  ’50,  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  in 
memory  of  his  father,  Herbert  James  Chappel. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  faculty  and  students  an 
opportunity  to  hear  scientists  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  research  in  the  biomedical  scien- 
ces. Interested  members  of  the  community  are 
also  invited  to  attend  the  lectures. 

A graduate  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  Gurdon 
completed  his  D.Phil.  in  embryology  in  1960. 
He  spent  the  next  two  years  as  a research  fel- 
low at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
then  relumed  to  the  department  of  zoology  at 
Oxford. 

He  was  later  a visiting  research  fellow  at  the 


Carnegie  Institution  in  Baltimore  and  became 
head  of  the  cell  biology  division  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Molecular  Biology  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1972. 

Gurdon  was  named  Extraordinary  Fellow  at 
Cambridge  in  1974  and  Professorial  Fellow 
and  John  Humphrey  Plummer  professor  of  cell 
biology  in  1983.  He  is  much  in  demand 
worldwide  as  a guest  lecturer  and  has  received 
many  honors  and  awards  from  the  internation- 
al scientific  community.  His  most  recent 
honors  include  the  1987  Emperor  Hirohito  In- 
ternational Prize  for  Biology  and  a 1988 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  from  Ox- 
ford. 

Gurdon’s4  p.m.  lecture  will  be  held  at  The 
Arboretum  Cenuo  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
reception. 

OVC  has  arranged  a “Gurdon  bus”  to 
provide  transportation  to  The  Arboretum  and 
back.  It  will  leave  the  OVC  main  enfrance  at 
3:30  p.m.,  stopping  en  route  at  the  Animal  and 
Poultry  Sciencc/Nutrition  building  and  the 
University  Centre.  The  return  uip  at  5:15  p.m. 
will  make  similar  stops.  O 


Guelph  artist  Marlene  Jofriet  created  the 
painting  “Reaching”  for  the  School  of  En- 
gineering as  a gift  to  commemorate  the 
2Sth  anniversary  of  the  University.  The 
painting’s  theme  of  growth  and  renewal  in 
the  form  of  a tree  sy  m bolizes  the  living  sys- 
tems that  are  a focus  of  Guelph’s  engineer- 


ing programs.  Among  those  at  the  official 
dedication  of  the  painting  last  month  were, 
from  left  to  right,  President  Brian  Segal, 
Prof.  Bill  James,  director  of  the  School  of 
Engineering,  Prof.  Jan  Jofriet,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Marlene  Jofriet. 

Photo  by  David  1110(1)8$,  PRI 


University  choir 
extends  invitation 
to  sing 

The  University  of  Guelph  Choir  will  be 
preparing  a special  concert  in  the  fall 
semester  to  commemorate  U of  G’s  25th 
anniversar)'. 

The  choir’s  conductor,  Prof.  Gerald 
Ncufcld,  and  I would  like  to  invite  stu- 
dents. faculty  and  slaff  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  singing  Haydn’s  oratio,  “The 
Creation.”  to  join  the  choir. 

For  this  concert,  the  choir  will  be 
joined  by  the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir, 
professional  soloists  and  the  Kiichener- 
Waierloo  Symphony  Orchestra.  Rehears- 
als lake  place  Wednesdays  from  7 to  9:30 
p.m.  in  Room  203,  MacKinnon  building, 
and  the  concert  is  Nov.  18  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  choir  is  keen  to  add  new  members 
this  fall,  especially  students,  and  we  urge 
interested  singers  to  keep  Wednesday 
evenings  free  and  to  join  us  for  our  first 
rehearsal  SepL  13. 

Members  of  the  choir  enjoy  many  so- 
cial activities,  sing  at  convocation 
ceremonies  and  make  lasting  friendships. 

The  choir  also  offers  an  opportunity  for 
singing  in  the  spring  semester.  The  Sum- 
mer Chorale,  under  conductor  Marcus 
Kramer,  will  begin  rehearsals  May  3 at  7 
p.m.  for  a concert  July  6 at  Sl  George’s 
Anglican  Church.  The  teniaiive  program 
is  Beethoven’s  “Mass  inC.”  All  members 
of  the  Guelph  and  area  community  arc 
welcome  in  the  summer  choir. 

The  choir’s  next  performance  is  March 
19  at  3:30  p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church. 
Tickets  and  further  information  about 
choir  activities  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  ofMusic,  ExL  3127. 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning, 
Chair,  Department  of  Music. 
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Briefly 

Noon-hour  concert 

The  Dcpartmeni  of  Music’s  Thursday  noon- 
hour  conceri  March  16  features  Trio  Lyrika 
with  Roman  Borys  on  cello,  Annalee 
Patipatanakoon  on  violin  and  Marie  Fabi  on 
piano.  Program  I at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building,  will  consist  of  “Trio  Op. 
70.  No.  1 in  D Major  ‘Ghost,’’’  by  Beethoven 
and  “Suite  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello’’  by 
Clermont  Pepin.  Program  II  at  1:10  p.m.  will 
feature  “Trio  in  B Major,  Op.  8”  by  Brahms. 
Guest  performer  at  the  March  23  concert  is 
pianist  KonstanzeEickhorstof  West  Germany. 
Admission  is  free. 

Drama  lecture 

The  Department  of  Drama  will  present  a 
public  lecture  on  “Alternative  Theatre  in  Hun- 
gary’’ March  22  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Room  224, 
MacKinnon  building.  Guest  speaker  is  Katalin 
Kurtosi,  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Attila  Jozscf  University  in  Hungary  and  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

The  Soviet  situation 

Eugenii  Ambaitsoumov  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
guest  of  the  Depanment  of  Political  Studies, 
will  give  two  lectures  on  campus  this  month. 
On  March  22  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  101,  Mac- 
Naughlon  building,  he  will  discuss  “The 
Meanings  of  Peres  iroika/Glasnost/ 
Democratization  in  the  Soviet  Union.”  On 
March  28  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon 
building,  his  topic  is  “The  Future  of  Socialism 
in  the  Modem  World.” 

U of  G choir  performs 

The  University  of  Guelph  Choir  will  perform 
Faure’s  “Requiem”  March  19  at  3:30  p.m.  at 
St.  George’s  Anglican  Church.  The  program 
will  also  include  songs  of  nature  by  Dvorak  and 
folksongs  by  Brahms.  Soloists  arc  baritone 
Kevin  Bradshaw,  soprano  Stephanie  Kramer 
and  organist  Gerald  Manning.  Tickets  are  $6 
general.  $5  for  students  and  seniors,  and  can  be 
purchased  from  any  choir  member  or  at  the 
door.  For  ticket  information,  call  Exl  2992. 

Rural  telecommunications 

The  Depanment  of  Rural  Extension  Studies  is 
hosting  a seminar  March  16  with  Col.  David 
Hughes,  founder  of  Old  Colorado  City 
Electronic  Collages  in  Colorado  and  Big  Sky 
Telegraph  in  Montana.  Hughes  will  discuss 
“The  Electronic  Collage  and  Telecommunica- 
tion Opponunities  for  Rural  Communities” 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  Room  227.  MacKinnon 
building. 

Product  development  strategies 

Harry  Nyslrom,  a Winegard  visiting  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies,  will 
speak  on  “Strategics  for  Product  and  Company 
DcvelopmenL  Management  of  Creativity  and 
Innovation"  March  16  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room 
149,  Macdonald  Hall.  Nyslrom  is  a professor 
of  marketing  and  organization  at  the  Swedish 
University  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Research  fellowship  offered 

The  Royal  Society  of  New  Zealand  is  taking 
applications  for  the  Captain  James  Cook 
Research  Fellowship  to  carry  out  research  in 
New  Zealand  or  the  Southwest  Pacific  region 
for  two  to  three  years.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  five  years  postdoctoral  experience,  have 
published  results  of  original  research  and  be 
between  30  and  50.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  June  30.  For  more  information,  call  Franlie 
Allen,  Development  Education  Program,  ExL 
6915. 

Physics  seminar 

Special  guest  in  the  Deparunent  of  Physics’ 
seminar  series  March  21  is  physics  professor 
Jean  Poivin  of  Boston  University.  Potvin  will 
discuss  “The  Physics  of  the  Quark-Gluon 
Plasma  as  Described  by  Quantum  Chromo- 
dynamics on  the  Lattice”  at  4 p.m.  in  Room 
1 13,  MacNaughton  btulding. 
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What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

Maple  Syrup  Days  at  The  Arboretum  run 
March  18, 19, 25  and  26,  and  April  1, 2, 8 and 
9.  Hours  arc  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Ramsey  Clark  to  speak 

Ramsey  Clark.  lawyer  to  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  and  former  U.S.  attor- 
ney-general in  Lyndon  Johnson’s  administra- 
tion, will  discuss  “Palestinian  Rights — Global 
Obligations”  March  16  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7.50  general  and 
$5.50  for  students  and  seniors  in  advance,  $8 
iind  $6  at  the  door.  They  are  available  from  the 
University  Centre  box  office. 

Computing  seminars 

Today’s  topic  in  Computing  Services’  lunch- 
limediscussion  series  is  "Networking  Personal 
Computers.”  It  begins  at  12:05  p.m.  in  Room 
204,  Computing  Services.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  “WordPerfect  5.0”  March  22  and 
“Scanners”  March  29. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  March  15 
with  Dr.  John  Webster  of  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry.  University  of  Bristol,  on 
“The  Science  of  Fann  Animal  Welfare”  and 
March  28  with  Dr.  Allen  Goodship,  chair  of 
comparative  biomedical  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Bristol,  on  “The  Influence  of 
Biologictd  and  Mechanical  Environment  on 
Skeletal  Tissues  and  their  Repair  Processes.” 
On  March  29,  Dr.  John  Challis,  director  of  the 
Research  Institute  at  SL  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
London,  will  discuss  “Birth:  Outcome  of  a 
Positive  Cascade.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies 
building. 

CSRC  offers  self-help 

The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
is  offering  a self-help  workshop  on  “Procras- 
tination — the  Thief  of  Time.”  March  16  at 
noon  in  Room  318,  University  Centre. 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre,  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  Neil  Simon  comedy  I 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  directed  by  John 
Snowdon.  Scheduled  performances  are  March 
18,  April  1, 15,22  and  29,  and  May  6.  Dinner 
is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost 
is  29.50.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  University 
Cenue  box  office,  ExL  3940. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural  Cenue 
offers  citizenship  development  classes  for 
people  planning  to  apply  for  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. Topics  covered  include  the  history,  geog- 
raphy and  government  of  Canada,  and  the 
responsibilities,  rights  and  privileges  of 
Canadian  citizens.  The  classes  will  be  held 
March  22  and  29  and  April  5 at  the  centre,  128 
Woolwich  St.,  Suite  203.  Cost  is  $10.  To 
register,  call  836-2222. 

B of  G cancelled 

Tlic  March  23  meeting  of  Board  of  Governors 
has  been  cancelled.  The  board  meets  again 
April  27. 

Science  Noon 

The  25ih  anniversary  Science  Noon  series  con- 
tinues March  2 1 with  Donald  Chant,  chair  and 
president  of  the  Ont^o  Waste  Management 
Corp.,  discussing  “From  Ecology  to  Toxic 
Wastes:  A Personal  Journey.”  It  begins  at  noon 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Women  in  Africa  project 

The  Global  Community  Centre  has  a four- 
month  position  for  an  African  woman  begin- 
ning in  August  For  more  information,  call  Yett 
Aiilola  at  the  Development  Education 
Program,  Ext  6918,  or  see  the  job  board  at  15 
University  Ave.  E. 


Improve  your  study  skills 

The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
is  offering  a special  seminar  on  “Preparing  for 
Exams”  March  29  at  noon  in  Room  441, 
University  Centre.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Learning  Resource  Centre  on  Level  3 
of  die  UC. 

Spanish  pilgrimage 

Art  history  professor  William  Dale  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  entitled  “A  Rlgrimage  in 
Spain”  March  24,  as  a guest  of  the  Guelph 
chapter  of  the  Humanities  Association  of 
Canada.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 14,  Mac- 
Kinnon building.  Cost  is  $5  for  non-members, 
free  for  members  and  students. 

Chamber  music  evening 

The  Department  of  Music  is  presenting  a 
chamber  music  evening  — a workshop  given 
by  London  Symphony  Orchestra  oboist  Ian 
Franklin  for  chamber  music  groups  — March 
15  from  6 to  8 p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon 
building.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  attend.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

Student  art  sale 

The  Fine  Ait  Department  will  hold  a print  ex- 
hibition and  sale  March  16  and  17  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  Zaviiz  Hall.  Produced  by  stu- 
dents in  the  winter  semester,  the  prints  will  in- 
clude original  lithography,  intaglio,  woodcuts 
and  serigraphs.  Most  will  cost  between  $10 
and  $15.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  print  study  collection  in 
Zavitz  and  the  printmaking  prizes  given  by  the 
depanment. 

Spaghetti  dinner 

A global  spaghetti  dinner  will  be  held  March 
18  to  benefit  the  Guelph  International 
Resource  Centre  community  education 
program.  It  will  run  from  5 to  8 p.m.  at  Norfolk 
Street  United  Church.  Tickets  are  $4  in  ad- 
vance, $5  at  the  door  and  $2  for  children  under 
1 2.  Advance  tickets  are  available  from  OPIRG 
at  824-2091  and  GIRC  at  822-3110. 

Summer  study  in  China 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  in  New  Jersey 
has  established  a summer  study  program  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  beginning  in  May. 
Participants  will  attend  four  weeks  of  classes 
in  Chinese  history  and  culture  and  elementary 


Chinese  language  at  Huazhong  University  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Wuhan.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Chinese  is  required.  The 
number  of  participants  will  be  limited  to  15. 
Cost  of  the  program  is  $1 ,000  plus  airfare.  For 
more  information,  call  Franlie  Allen  at  Ext 
6915. 

WaterCan  project  launched 

Guelph  city  council  and  the  Guelph-Africa 
Network,  a group  of  local  organizations  con- 
cerned with  African  development,  are  spon- 
soring a Guelph  WaterCan  program  to  raise 
funds  for  a water  well  project  in  Ethiopia.  The 
program  will  be  launched  March  28  at  noon  at 
city  council  chambers  with  guest  speaker 
M^aman  Balia  of  the  United  Nations  world 
food  program.  Other  participants  will  include 
Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell,  David  Beckcr- 
son  of  the  Guelph-African  Network  and  Jefta 
Sakupwanya,  a U of  G PhD  student  in  water 
resources  from  Zimbabwe. 

Later  that  day,  Balia  will  give  two  public 
lectures.  At  3 p.m.,  he  will  discuss  “Food 
Security  in  Africa:  A Regional  Perspective”  in 
Room  104  of  Johnston  Hall.  Ai8  p.m.,  his  topic 
is  “Water  G uelph’s  Role  in  the  UN  Decade  for 
Water  Sanitation”  at  the  YMCA,  400  Speed- 
vale  Ave.  E. 

University  cyclists 
to  pedal  for 
disabled  children 

The  University  of  Guelph  Cycling  Club  is 
looking  for  participants  and  sponsors  for  the 
Great  Cycling  Event  — a 100-kilometre  ride 
to  Harbourfront  in  Toronto  April  2 to  raise 
money  for  the  Easter  Seal  Society. 

About  25  Guelph  cyclists  have  already 
signed  up.  Other  universities  — Western,  Mc- 
Master  and  Queen’s  — and  several  cycling 
clubs  will  also  be  sending  riders. 

All  participants  will  get  a free  dinner  in 
Toronto  at  Pal  and  Mario’s.  Transportation 
back  to  Guelph  will  be  provided  fora  nominal 
fee.  Refreshments  will  be  provided  during  the 
ride. 

The  participant  who  raises  the  most  pledges 
will  win  a bicycle,  and  helmets  will  be  awarded 
to  the  team  that  collectively  raises  the  most 
pledges  on  a per-capita  basis.  Each  cyclist  will 
receive  a water  bottle  and  cap. 

For  more  information,  call  Maggie  Laidlaw 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  Cycling  Club  at 
837-1732  or  Mary  Osborne  of  the  Easier  Seal 
Society  at  1-800-688-6252.  O 


SPECIAL  CITATION 


OAC  associate  diploma  students  recently 
held  their  annual  College  Classic,  a cattle 
auction  to  raise  funds  for  scholarships  and 
other  causes.  This  year,  a special  citation 
was  given  to  Vernon  Butchers,  second 


from  left,  and  Michael  Brubacher,  second 
from  right,  for  lending  the  use  of  their 
farms  for  the  event.  With  them  are 
diploma  student  Dave  Johnston,  left,  and 
Norm  McCollum,  Horticultural  Science. 

Photo  by  Brent  Barton 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  March  15 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m., 287 
Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m..  Chaplain’s  Lounge.  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Writing  Workshop  - “Report  Writing,” 
noon,  UC  441. 

Computing  Seminar  - “Networking  Per- 
sonal Computers,”  12:05  p.m..  Computing 
Services  204. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Science  of  Farm 
Animal  Welfare,”  John  Webster,  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Actions  of  Mucus 
Glycoprotein  That  Covers  Epithelial  Sur- 
faces,” Janet  Forstner,  12:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Social  Science  Lectures  - "Changes  in  Post- 
War  Macroeconomics,”  Stephen  Nickell,  4 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  029;  “Soviet  Perspectives 
on  China,”  Liparit  Kiuzadjan,  8 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughion  113. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Ride  (novice  ride), 
18  miles.  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Concert  - Liona  Boyd,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial 
Hall.  $14.50  to$17. 

THURSDAY,  March  16 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

Art  Show  and  Sale  - Fine  Art  Department 
Students,  9:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Zavitz  Hall. 
Pathology  Seminar  - “Identification  and 
Characterization  of  Pulmonary  Intravascular 
Macrophages  from  Ruminant  Lungs,”  N. 
Basaraba,  11:10a.m. .Pathology  220. 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  Film  - “The  Im- 
possible Takes  a Little  Longer,”  noon,  UC 
332,  free. 

Concert  - Trio  Lyrika  (Canada),  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Seminar  - ‘The 
Electronic  Cottage  and  Telecommunication 
Opportunities  for  Rural  Communities,” 
Pauline  Greenhill,  2:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
227. 

Lecture  - “Strategies  for  Product  and  Com- 
pany Development:  Management  of 
Creativity  and  Innovation,”  Harry  Nystrom, 
7:30  p.m.,  Macdonald  Hall  149. 

Lecture  - “Palestinian  Rights  — Global 
Obligations,”  Ramsey  Clark,  8 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8  general,  $6  stu- 
denls/seniors  at  the  door,  $7  and  $5  in  ad- 
vance. 

FRIDAY,  March  17 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  of  preregistra- 
tion period  — in-course  students. 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
isuy  Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

Art  Show  and  Sale  - Fine  An  Department 
Students,  9:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Zaviu  Hall. 
Drama  - No  Big  Deal,  8 p.m.,  Massey  Hall 
theatre,  $2. 

SATURDAY,  March  18 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,"  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

Drama  - At  Home.  8 p.m.,  Massey  Hall 
theatre,  $2. 

SUNDAY,  March  19 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Ecumenical  Palm  Sunday  Service,  9:30  a.m., 
UC  courtyard;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 10:30  a.m.,  UC  103;  Roman 
Catholic  Mass,  10:30  a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall; 


Brunch,  11:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension 
(novice  ride),  27  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

Drama  - Life  Under  Water,  2 p.m.,  Massey 
Hall  theatre,  $2. 

Concert  - University  of  Guelph  Choir,  3:30 
p.m.,  St.  George’s  Anglican  Church,  $6 
general,  $5  students  and  seniors. 


MONDAY,  March  20 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Thermal  and 
Metabolic  Responses  to  Caffeine  Ingestion  at 

5 C and  28  C During  Rest  and  Exercise,”  Ken 
McNaughton,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biology 
108. 

Chappel  Lecture  - “Mechanisms  of  Gene 
Activation  in  Vertebrate  Development,”  4 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 

Lecture  - “Nuuitional  Controversies:  The 
Diet-Cancer  Question,”7:30p.m., Chemistry 

6 Microbiology  160. 


TUESDAY,  March  21 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Ixvel  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Open  Meeting  - “Parking  Fees,”  noon,  UC 
442. 

Senate  - Meeting,  5 p.m.,  MacNaughion  113. 
Science  Noon  - “From  Ecology  to  Toxic 
Wastes:  A Personal  Journey,”  Donald  Chant, 
12:10,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Physics  Seminar  - “The  Physics  of  the 
Quark-Gluon  Plasma  as  Described  by  Qutm- 
tum  Chromodynamics  of  the  Lattice,”  Jean 
Potvin,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughion  1 13. 

Our  World  - “Focus  on  Children,”  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  441. 


WEDNESDAY,  March  22 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533; 
Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.. 
Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water 
St.;  Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Lecture  - “Alternative  Theatre  in  Hungary,” 
Katalin  Kuriosi,  10: 10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  224. 
Computing  Seminar  - “WordPerfect  5.0,” 
12:05  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Studies  of  Rat  Liver 
Hepatotoxicily,”  Steven  Locke,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughion  222. 

Social  Science  Lecture  - ‘The  Meanings  of 

Perestroika/Glasnost/Democratization  in  the 

Soviet  Union,”  Eugenii  Ambartsoumov,  4 
p.m.,  MacNaughion  101. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


THURSDAY,  March  23 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening.  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Prevalence  and 
Pathogenicity  o( Haemophilus Somnus  in  the 
Reproductive  Tract  of  Cows  in  Ontario.”  J. 
Kwiecien,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  Film  - “The 
Lady  from  Grey  County:  Reflections  on  a 
Leadership  Convention,"  noon,  UC  334,  free. 
Concert  - Konstanze  Eickhoist  (West  Ger- 
many), piano,  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107,  free. 

Continuing  Education  - “Writing  to  Sell,”  7 
p.m.,  six  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 


FRIDAY,  March  24 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Good  Friday,  no  classes 
scheduled. 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Ecumenical  Good 
Friday  Service,  3 p.m.,  PCH. 

Humanities  Association  - “A  Pilgrimage  in 
Spain,”  William  Dale,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
114,  $5,  students  free. 

SATURDAY,  March  25 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup  Days,  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  March  26 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Easter  Mass,  10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103; 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup  Days.  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  28 
miles,  10  a.m..  UC  south  doors. 


MONDAY,  March  27 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  5: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101,  $4.50. 


TUESDAY,  March  28 

Worship  - Devotions.  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Our  World  - “Implementing  the  Brundtiand 
Prescription,”  12:I0p,m.,UC441. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Influence  of  Biological  and 
Mechanical  Environment  on  Skeletal  Tissues 
and  Their  Repair  Processes,”  Allen 
Goodship,  12: 10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Science  Noon  - ‘The  Greenhouse  Effect:  Is 
IlRcally  Happening?” Terry  Gillespie,  12:10 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Social  Science  Lecture  - “The  Future  of 
Socialism  in  the  Modem  World,”  Eugenii 
Ambartsoumov,  4 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101,  $4.50. 


Training  issues 
focus  of  workshops 

Many  economists  suggest  that  flee  trade  in 
Canada  may  cause  industrial  restructuring  on 
a major  scale,  similar  to  that  discussed  by  John 
Naisbei  of  Megatrend  fame.  In  response.  U of 
G is  presenting  “Excellence  in  Human 
Resource  Development,”  a series  of  two 
workshops  addressing  training  issues  arising 
out  of  current  market  conditions. 

Directed  at  leaders  in  business,  the  series 
consists  of  “Forecasting  and  Evaluating  Cost- 
Benefits  of  Training-’  April  13  and  14,  and 
‘Tr2dmngNeeds  Assessment”  April  17  ar\d  18. 

The  workshops  will  be  led  by  Gary  Geroy, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Train- 
ing and  Development  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  a Canadian  involved  in  the 
human  side  of  economically  driven  interna- 
tional industrial  restructuring.  Geroy  will 
provide  powerful  ideas,  practical  strategies  and 
important  new  tactics  for  managing  this  com- 
plex and  far-reaching  change. 

“Excellence  in  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment” is  a tighdy  focused,  highly  disciplined, 
pragmatic  exploration  of  human  resource 
development  issues  associated  with  industrial 
change  resulting  from  free  trade.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  register  for  one  or  both  of  these 
workshops,  call  Continuing  Education  at  ExL 
3956. 0 


WEED  SOCIETY 
FELLOW 

Prof.  Gerry  Stephen.son,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  named  a fellow  of  the 
Weed  Science  Society  of  America. 
Stephenson,  who  joined  U of  G in  1968 
after  completing  his  PhD  at  Michigan 
State  University,  teaches  courses  in  weed 
science,  pesticides  in  the  environment,  and 
the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  her- 
bicides. His  research  group  is  known  for 
its  studies  on  the  environmental  fate  of 
herbicides  and  mechanisms  of  herbicide 
toxicity  in  plants.  Currently  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Weed  Science  Society, 
Stephenson  recently  completed  a term  as 
its  associate  editor. 


TOP  STUDENTS  HONORED 


Top  human  kinetics  students  were  recent- 
ly honored  at  the  19th  annual  Human 
Kinetics  Symposium  dinner  and  dance. 
Left  to  right:  Prof.  Stan  Blecher,  director 
of  the  School  of  Human  Biology;  Prof. 
Norman  Gibbins,  acting  dean  of  CBS; 
Karen  Little,  Joint  winner  of  the  Alex 


Peepre  Memorial  Scholarship:  retired 
Human  Biology  professor  John  Powell; 
Doug  Hanes,  president  of  the  Human 
Kinetics  Alumni  Association;  Christine 
Alberico,  joint  winner  of  the  Peepre 
scholarship;  and  Bryan  Stewart,  winner  of 
the  J.T.  Powell  Award. 

Photo  by  Jim  Hoare,  Human  Biology 
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In  touch  Personals 


This  week,  liaison  officers  visited  32 
secondary  schools  in  central  Ontario. 
These  included  schools  in  Banie,  Orillia, 
Collingwood,  Newmarket,  North  York  and 
the  Pec!  Board  of  Education.  On  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  they  met  with  students 
in  Grimsby,  Beamsville,  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara  Falls,  Welland.  Port  Colbome, 
Simcoe  and  ffegersville. 

In  addition',  members  of  the  Admissions 
Office  spoke  with  about  400  high  school 
students  who  came  by  their  booth  during 
College  Royal  weekend. 

This  week  is  March  break  for  many  high 
schools  in  the  province,  so  students  have 
been  invited  to  U of  G’s  Campus  Days 
program  March  16,  17  and  20.  Students 
will  have  a chance  to  talk  to  academic 
counsellors  and  representatives  from  stu* 
dent  services  such  as  Athletics,  Residences 
and  co-op  education.  There  will  also  be  an 
opportunity  to  tour  the  campus  and 
residence  buildings.  O 

Personnel 
report 

As  of  Af  Guelph  deadline  March  10, 1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Technician,  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  grant  posi- 
tion for  about  two  years.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Technician,  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies,  Cardiovascular  Research  Group 
at  TGH.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
10  on-campus  employees  only: 

Graphic  Designer,  Publication  and  Print- 
ing Services.  Salary  range:  S372.63  mini- 
mum: $430.51  job  rate  (level  5);  S534.57 
maximum. 

Xerox  Operator.  Publication  and  Print- 
ing Services.  Salary  range:  $29 1 .86  mini- 
mum: $338.48  job  rate  (level  5):  $406.26 
maximum. 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital;  two  positions.  Salary 
range:  $372.63  minimum;  $430.51  job 
rate  (level  5);  $534.57  maximum. 
Pharmacy  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $383.17 
minimum;  $416.31  job  rate  (level  5); 
$503.52  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Family 
Studies.  Salary  range:  $320.1 1 minimum; 


For  Sale:  Sears  gym,  jogger  and  rower,  all 
in  one,  like  new,  Eileen,  Ext.  3703.  Travel 
trailer,  24-foot,  clean  condition.  Ext  6079. 
Scuba  gear,  BC,  tank,  regulator,  excellent 
condition,  823-8 1 20.  Riding  hat  size  7 1/4, 
Ext.  2965.  Large  humidifier,  used  three 
months:  new  women’s  Kaepa  aerobic 
shoes,  size  7 1/2,  836-2279.  1980 
Volkswagen  Rabbit,  110, (XX)  km,  certified. 
Ext  3875  or  823-5608.  Rottweiler  puppies, 
due  this  spring,  now  taking  deposits;  four 
dressers;  captain’s  bed;  folding 
lable/desks;  metal  frame  for  single  bed; 
metal  frame/hcadboard/footboard  for 
double  bed;  car  roof  rack;  van  roof  rack  and 
sunroof,  836-6174  after  6:30  p.m.  Three- 
bedroom  brick  bungalow  in  quiet  mature 
neighborhood,  fenced  yard  and  tool  shed, 
fully  finished  basement  with  two  extra 
bedims,  close  to  school  and  transporta- 
tion, Yasmin,  763-6714  after  5 p.m.  Four 
chrome  kitchen  chairs;  two  end  table 
lamps,  28  inches  high;  sofa  and  chair,  822- 
6246.  Twenty-nine  acres  of  residential  land 
in  Kitley  Township  near  Smith  Falls,  part 
mixed  bush,  reafforested  pine  and  meadow, 
on  counuy  road  with  power  line,  one  hour 
from  Ottawa,  potential  for  severance  of  two 
one-acre  lots,  Ext.  8798  or  824-0613. 


$369.95  job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maxi- 
mum. 

Residence  Porter,  Department  of 
Residences.  Job  rate:  $11.14  per  hour, 
probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Secretary  II,  OVC  Dean’s  Office.  Salary 
range:  $320.11  minimum;  $369.95  job 
rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 
Library  Assistant  I,  track  2,  Archival 
and  Special  Collections.  Salary  range: 
$291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job  rate 
(level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

Research  Technician,  Department  of 
Food  Science.  Salary  range:  $437.28  min- 
imum; $505,69  job  rate  (level  5);  $626.99 
maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
employment  services  and  training,  Level  5, 
University  Centre,  or  telephone  8364900. 
* 

Soil  science  research  technician,  full- 
time summer  position  for  16  weeks,  start- 
ing May  1 in  Woodslee-Harrow  (Essex 
County).  Standard  University  pay  rate, 
preferably  undergraduate  soil  science  stu- 
dent, contact  Jean  Caron,  Land  Resource 
Science,  Ext.  6373. 


Available:  Cerlox  spiral  binding,  up  to  200 
pages,  UC  box  office  and  Wordprocessing 
Cehtre. 

Wanted:  One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  five-  to  eight-month  period  starling 
April  1 or  May  1 , suitable  for  two  adults 
and  one  child,  Gordon,  Ext  8 167. 

For  Rent:  Four-bedroom  furnished  house, 
suitable  for  visiting  professor  and  family, 
or  will  rent  rooms  on  an  individual  basis, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31/89, 824-7314 
or  Box  176,  OVC.  Furnished  house  near 
General  Hospital,  available  May  1 to  Dec. 
31/89,  $850  a month,  David.  Ext.  3833  or 
821-8293.  New  four-  to  five-bedroom 
house,  two  bathrooms,  big  yard,  on  bus 
route,  no  smoking  or  pets,  available  May  1, 
$l,4Cio  a month  including  utiliues,  836- 
6174  after  6:30  p.m.  Four-bedroom  house 
in  University  area,  family  room,  solarium, 
large  treed  lot,  garage,  references  required, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities,  822-5023. 
Pound:  Wedding  ring  in  P42,  Ext.  8725. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by 
At  Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  and  submitted  to 
At  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 

Faculty 
activities 

Prof.  Grant  McCracken,  Consumer 
Studies,  gave  an  invited  paper  to  the  Yale 
University-Smilhsonian  material  culture 
seminar  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Dilip  Banerji,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  presented  a paper  with 
graduate  student  Shailesh  Sutarwala  on 
“GREGMAP:  A Design  Automation  Tool 
for  Interconnection  Minimization"  at  the 
Canadian  Conference  on  VSI  held  in 
Halifax.  Banerji  was  also  an  invited  mem- 
ber for  the  panel  session  “System-Level 
CAD — The  New  Frontier,"  where  he  gave 
a talk  entitled  “High-Level  Synthesis  of 
VLSI  Systems.” 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors.  Environmental 
Biology,  has  returned  from  a two-week 
visit  to  the  depanment  of  biological  scien- 
ces at  the  University  of  Dundee  in  Scotland. 
While  there,  he  presented  a seminar  on  the 
“Physiology  and  Genetics  of  Mercury  and 
Silver-Resistance  Mechanisms  in  Bac- 
teria,” and  also  conducted  laboratory  re- 
search with  Prof.  Geoffrey  Gadd.  Trevors 
and  Gadd  have  been  conducting  co-opera- 
tive research  for  the  past  two  years  on  metal 
uptake  in  bacteria.  Trevors’s  visit  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Royal  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Applications  up  for  fall  semester 


OnUirio  secondary  school  applications  to  U 
of  G for  fall  semester  1989  arc  up  1.6  percent 
over  last  year,  with  the  greatest  increases  in  ap- 
plications to  agriculture  and  engineering 
programs,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
released  last  month  by  the  Ontario  Universities 
Application  Centre. 

Guelph’s  modest  increase  is  significant  in 
light  of  a system-wide  decrease  in  applications, 
says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic.  Total  applications  to  On- 
tario universities  are  down  an  average  of 
almost  two  per  cent. 

Also  significant  is  the  University’s  six-per- 
cent  increase  in  tlic  number  of  students  select- 
ing Guelph  as  their  first  choice,  says  Conolly. 
This  increase  has  moved  Guelph  into  seventh 
place  — behind  lltc  universities  of  Toronto, 
Western,  York,  Waterloo,  Queen’s  and  Mc- 
Master  — as  die  first  choice  of  secondary 
school  applicants. 

“We’re  pleased  will)  the  first-choice  in- 


crciise  ovcmll  and  witli  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering increases,  in  particular,"  says  Keith 
Alnwick,  associate  registrar,  admissions. 
“These  increases  arc  die  result  of  a combina- 
tion of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  high 
quality  of  die  undergraduate  programs  we  have 
on  campus,” 

The  OUAC  figures  show  a 150-pcr-cent  in- 
crease in  applicadons  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  agriculture  program,  a 92-per-ccnt  increase 
in  engineering  applications  and  a 68-per-ccnt 
increase  in  applicadons  to  OAC’s  diploma 
program. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  OAC,  which  had 
been  experiencing  a steady  decline  in  applica- 
dons over  the  last  10  years.  Increased  liaison 
efforts  and  the  inidadon  of  a “career  hodine" 
last  fall  turned  a preliminary  decrease  in  ap- 
plicadons into  an  actual  increttse  in  enrolment. 
The  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  program 
enrolled  227  students  in  fall  semester  1988. 
OUAC  figures  report  442  applications  have 


been  received  for  the  program  this  fall. 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  the  increase  in  ap- 
plicants for  this  fall,”  says  OAC  Dean  Freeman 
McEwen.  “OAC  has  focused  on  the  variety  of 
employment  opportunities  available  through 
our  program  offerings,  and  1 am  sure  this  has 
opened  many  students’  eyes." 

Liaison  staff  have  made  close  to  450  in- 
dividual visits  to  high  schools  in  1988,  says 
Alnwick.  “In  citch  session,  we’ve  tried  to  relate 
the  diversity  of  Guelph  programs,  while  taking 
die  opportunity  to  replace  myths  about  agricul- 
tural degrees  with  rcalidcs.  It  may  be  dial  stu- 
dents are  coming  to  understand  better  what 
educational  and  career  opporiunides  are  avail- 
able in  agriculture.” 

In  addidon  to  the  increased  interest  in 
agriculture  and  engineering  programs,  there 
was  a 14-per-ceni  increase  in  total  applicadons 
to  the  bachelor  of  applied  science  program  and 
a significant  increase  in  first-choice  applica- 
dons to  the  bachelor  of  arts  program,  says 


Conolly. 

As  seen  in  system-wide  figures,  Guelph  ex- 
perienced a decrease  in  total  applicadons  to 
both  the  bachelor  of  commerce  and  bachelor 
of  science  programs.  The  first  is  influenced  by 
the  fact  that,  for  the  first  dme,  OUAC  has  in- 
cluded applicadons  to  Ryerson  Polylcchnical 
Insdluic  in  its  calculadons.  The  latter  may  be 
attributed  to  increases  in  cutoff  levels  that  have 
discouraged  some  students  from  applying  to 
science  programs,  says  Conolly.  “We  an- 
dcipaie  that  when  we  receive  student  grades, 
the  applicadons  will  show  a higher  quality  of 
student  applying.” 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  human  kincdcs 
program  received  a slight  decrease  in  applica- 
dons. Comparison  figures  for  the  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  program  arc  not  avail- 
able bemuse  this  is  the  first  year  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  has  accepted  applica- 
dons directly  from  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. O 
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Hearings 
to  air 


Gordon  Street  views 


Public  hearings  on  the  future  of  Gordon  Street 
will  be  held  on  campus  March  29  and  30.  The 
March  29  meedng  is  from  4 to  6 p.m.  and  the 
March  30  meedng  from  noon  to  2 p.m.,  bodt 
in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  Gordon  Street  Corridor  Task  Force 
wants  to  know  what  members  of  die  Univer- 
sity community  think  about  the  future  of 
Gordon  Street. 

Engineering  studies  indicate  that  there  are 
three  opdons  available  in  addidon  to  resurfac- 
ing and  repairing  theexisdng  road.  The  opdons 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  contain  the 


range  of  altemadves. 

Opdon  A would  divert  traffic  behind  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  from  Stone  Road  to 
College  Avenue.  This  would  allow  the  city  to 
close  Gordon  Street  between  College  and 
Stone  to  through  traffic. 

Opdon  B would  permit  the  widening  of 
Gordon  Street  to  four  lanes  from  Wellington 
Street  to  Stone  Road.  Opdon  C,  like  A,  would 
block  off  Gordon  Street  through  the  University 
and  divert  traffic  to  Victoria  and  Edinburgh 
roads.  Opdon  C could  be  combined  with  op- 
don A.  O 


U of  G can  help  make  hospitals  campaign  a success  story 


Starring  May  1,  U of  G employees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  other  members 
of  the  Guelph  community  in  suppordng 
the  $12.7-million  hospitals  campaign 
through  a co-operadve  payroll  deduedon 
program  managed  by  the  Guelph  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  University  had  expected  tojoin  the 
payroll  program  last  fall,  but  ran  into  dif- 
ficuldes  in  implcmendng  the  deduedons. 
Now  the  bugs  are  out  of  the  system,  and 
it’s  ready  to  roll,  says  Gerry  Quinn,  direc- 
tor of  public  reladons  and  alumni  affairs, 
who  is  co-ordinadng  the  payroll  plan 
along  with  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of 
The  Arboretum. 

May  1 will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  pledged  last  year  to  renew  their 
commitments  and  for  everyone  who 
missed  the  last  campaign  to  join  in  now, 
says  Quinn. 

The  system  is  both  painless  and 
flexible,  he  says.  Pardcipanis  indicate  on 
a pledge  card  tire  amount  they  want  to 
contribute  each  pay  period,  and  it  is 
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automatically  deducted,  so  Uierc’s  no 
need  to  write  cheques  or  make  a one-ume 
contribudon.  Donors  can  designate  the 
money  for  the  Guelph  General  Hospital, 
Sl  Joseph’s  Hospital  or  for  both. 

Even  a minimum  pledge  of  $2  a week 
can  make  a difference  over  the  long  term, 
says  Bob  Appleton,  chair  of  the  General 
Hospital  campaign.  In  two  years,  200 
people  pledging  $2  a week  could  provide 
a cardiac  monitoring  system.  Three  dol- 
lars a week  from  100  people  would  fur- 
nish six  rooms.  One  person  contribudng 
$8  a week  would  buy  a wheelchair. 


As  the  single  largest  employer  in 
Guelph,  the  University  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  making  this  campaign  a 
success,  says  President  Brian  Segal,  who 
serves  as  U of  G’s  representative  on  the 
hospitals  co-ordinadng  committee.  A 
generous  response  from  the  University 
community  to  this  plan  can  help  the  cam- 
paign reach  its  $ 1-million  goal  in  the 
payroll  deduedon  program,  as  well  as  the 
lotk  community  target,  he  says. 

“The  University  is  delighted  to  par- 
Ucipaic  in  the  hospitals  campaign,"  says 
Segal.  “It’s  an  investment  in  our  own  well- 
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being.” 

Next  week,  the  campus  co-ordinadng 
committee  will  be  sending  out  pledge 
cards  to  all  U of  G employees,  along  with 
a letter  outlining  the  payroll  deduedon 
plan.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  informa- 
don  about  the  campaign  and  the  plan  will 
be  on  display  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  near  the  north  elevators.  O 
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The  role  of  computer 
simulations  in  research 


In  his  polemic  on  ihc  Rushion  affair  (Al 
Guelph,  hWch  1),  Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
makes  some  commcnis  on  computer  simula- 
tions of  physical  systems  (fluid  flow  is  men- 
tioned explicitly)  that  I find  at  Icastambiguous, 
and  that  might  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
criticism  of  litis  mode  of  doing  research. 

I begin  by  quoting  his  relevant  remarks  and 
then  comment  on  the  role  of  computer  simula- 
tions in  science  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Brookfield  says;  “Scientists  are  often  guil- 
ty of  confusing  the  means  and  the  end.  They 
imagine  that  by  measuring  everything,  some- 
how things  are  explained.  Yet  measurement  for 
its  own  sake  is  pointless,  if  you  want  to  under- 
stand something.  So  vast  funds  are  devoted  to 
such  things  as  computer  simulations  of  fluid 
flows,  witlioui  the  investigator  having  any  idea 
of  die  flow  structure."  He  also  says:  “Engineers 
and  odicrs,  neccsstirily  and  appropriately,  have 
to  use  such  methods  — they  have  to  make  sure 
their  sduclures  do  not  collapse.  But  it  is  a mis- 
take to  confuse  such  mcthtxls  with  science  — 
the  attempt  to  comprehend  nature. 

I say  first  that  engineers  and  others  carry  out 
computer  simulations  for  precisely  the  reason 
dial  Brookfield  regards  as  paramount  — to 
comprehend  nature.  To  lake  an  example  from 
die  field  menUoned  cxpliciUy  by  him  — fluid 
flow  — turbulence  in  fluids  is  still  not  under- 
stood, after  a century  of  experiments  (in  pipes, 
oceans,  the  atmosphere  and  wind  tunnels)  and 
very  crude  theories.  Nowadays,  there  is  a three- 
way  attack  on  the  problem,  using  computer 
simulauon  in  addition  to  the  classical  methods 
of  experiment  and  theory. 

Computer  simulauon  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  classic  divisions  of  science,  i.c.,  ex- 
periment and  theory.  On  the  one  hand, 
simulations  can  be  used  as  idealized  experi- 
ments, on  a totally  conU’ollcd  model  system, 
that  can  be  analysed  in  much  more  detail  than 
can  many  laboratory  experiments.  The  results 
of  such  “computer  experiments”  are  used  to 
gain  physical  insight  into  phenomena,  often  by 
comparing  the  re.sulLs  from  die  computer  ex- 
periment with  tJie  results  predicted  by  a theory 
of  the  traditional  sort,  thereby  testing  the 
validity  of  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  simulations  can  be  used 


simply  as  a theoretical  tool,  enabling  one  to 
solve  the  complicated  equations  that  arise  in 
theoretical  calculations.  The  fluid  flow  equa- 
tions, for  example,  are  nonlinear  tmd  unsolv- 
able  exactly  except  in  trivial  cases. 

The  two  uses  of  simulations  just  discussed 
arc  illusuaiivc,  but  not  exhaustive.  For  ex- 
ample, new  phenomena  have  been  found  in 
simulations  not  found  previously  by  either  ex- 
periment or  theoretic^  prediction.  Examples 
of  such  discoveries,  or  rediscoveries  of  forgot- 
ten phenomena,  are  the  soliton  (a  type  of 
wave),  chaos  and  a number  of  exotic  proper- 
ties of  the  liquid  state. 

Computer  simulations  are  routinely  used  in 
basic  science,  mathematics,  engineering, 
medicine  and  other  disciplines,  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  “third  mode”  of  carrying  out  re- 
search. Anyone  skeptical  of  the  validity  or 
universality  of  simuladon  research  shouldscan 
the  proceedngs  of  large-scale  computing  con- 
ferences or  annual  reports  from  centres  such  as 
the  Ontario  Centre  for  Large-Scale  Computa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Chris  Gray, 
Physics. 

Visiting 
professor 

Eugenii  Ambartsoumov  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Economics  of  Social  Systems  in  Mos- 
cow is  Winegard  visiting  professor  in  the 
Dcparimcniof  Political  Studies  until  March 
31. 

On  March  22,  Ambartsoumov  will  give 
a public  lecture  on  “The  Meanings  of 
Pcrestroika/Glasnosi/Dcmocratizalion  in 
the  Soviet  Union”  al  4 p.m.  in  Room  101, 
MacNaughion  building.  On  March  28,  he 
will  discuss'ThcFuture  of  Socialism  in  the 
Modem  World”  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building. 

The  annual  visits  of  Winegard  visiting 
professors  in  the  College  of  Social  Science 
arc  sponsored  by  donations  to  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  from  alumni,  faculty  and  staff 
and  friends  of  the  University.  O 


Remember  when 


by  David  Thomas 


There  arc  about  2,500  to  3,000  personal  com- 
puters on  campus,  and  they’ve  become  an  in- 
dispensable tool  for  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
When  Kals  Okashimo  came  to  U of  G in  1967, 
however,  the  situation  was  somewhat  different. 

When  he  was  hired  as  the  first  director  of 
the  Instilutcof  Computing  Science  (ICS),  there 
were  just  two  computers.  There  was  an  IBM 
1620,  and  the  University  had  recenUy  pur- 
chased an  IBM  360/30,  the  first  to  be  instiled 
at  a Canadian  university  campus. 

“It’s  really  astounding  when  you  think  Uiat 
the  personal  computer  is  as  powerful  as  the 
IBM  model  360/30  was,”  he  says. 

Tlie  360/30  was  large,  required  special  air 
conditioning  to  keep  it  cool  and  could  process 
only  one  Job  al  a time.  Programs  and  data  were 
stored  on  cards.  There  was  a small,  but  grow- 
ing demand  for  computing,  and  Okashimo  had 
to  find  out  how  to  serve  the  computing  needs 
of  administration,  research  and  leaching. 

Meeting  those  needs  was  a challenge.  The 
computer  room  had  cables  running  across  the 
floor.  'ITiey  were  covered  with  ramps,  which 
people  would  often  mp  over.  The  air  condition- 
ing system  would  occasionally  let  off  blasts  of 
steam  to  control  the  humidity. 

Data  processing  had  started  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Science  in  the  1950s.  “In 
Animal  Science,  they  had  a very  good  system  . 
of  recording  the  productivity  and  characteris- 
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OKASHIMO: 

Wheelbarrow 
service  days  at  ICS 

tics  of  the  animal,”  Okashimo  remembers.  “In 
fact,  I always  iliought  they  had  better  records 
of  die  ancestors  of  the  cows  and  bulls  than  we 
had  of  humans.” 

The  physical  limitations  of  those  records 
caused  some  headaches,  though.  “The  cards 
used  to  be  stored  in  die  basement  of  the  old 
Animal  Science  building,  and  I remember  that 
whenever  it  rained  heavily,  we  all  had  to  run 
down  and  gel  the  cards  off  the  bottom  of  die 
racks,  because  the  water  might  flood  into  the 
basement.” 

It  look  computer  science  students  a lot 
longer  to  gel  the  results  of  their  programs  back 
in  those  days.  “We  had  a place  where  students 
would  submit  their  cards,  and  what  I used  to 
call  die  ‘wheelbarrow  service’  was  used  to  lake 
the  cards  to  the  computing  room.  We’d  nm  it 
and  then  return  the  ouipui  to  the  students.” 

ICS  soon  upgraded  its  equipment  and  got  a 
360/50  that  had  been  on  display  at  Expo  ’67. 
“It  was  very  powerful  for  its  lime,”  he  says. 
“By  that  ume,  computers  were  quite  reliable, 
and  it  ran  fairly  well.  Admittedly,  it  was  very 
clumsy  to  have  boxes  and  boxes  of  cards  to 
manhandle  through  the  card  reader,  but  a lot  of 
calculations  were  done  without  any  difficul- 
ties.” 

Okashimo  says  he  enjoyed  those  early  days. 
“Computing  now  is  taken  for  granted.  In  those 
days,  it  was  expensive,  so  it  had  to  be  central- 
ized. It  was  scarce,  so  prioriiics  had  to  be  set. 
It  was  a very  interesting  time.” 

Okashimo  was  director  of  ICS  until  1977. 
He  then  joined  the  faculty  in  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information  Science  until 
he  retired  in  1987. 0 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

On  the  issue  of  ‘personal  favorites’ 

Investigative  journalism,  you  say! 

In  response  to  Prof.  Bill  Graf’s  letter  in  the  March  15  issue  of  A/  Guelph,  it  might  be  useful 
when  offering  comment  to  draw  a comparison  between  journalism  and  hunting.  Responsible 
hunters  should  always  select  and  carefully  identify  the  appropriate  target  before  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. 

So  that  there  are  no  future  investigative  journalists  left  in  a state  of  confusion  by  Graf’s  ques- 
tions, permit  me  to  provide  some  factual  information  on  the  issue  of  “personal  favorites.” 

Yes,  the  position  of  director  of  retail  operations  was  posted  on  campus  and  advertised  in  two 
national  papers,  including  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  Financial  Times,  as  well  as  the  Guelph  Mer- 
cury and  the  Kiichcner-Waierloo  Record. 

The  University  received  and  reviewed  more  than  50  applications.  The  incumbent  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  experienced  and  qualified  for  the  job,  according  to  a blue-ribbon  selec- 
tion committee  that,  incidentally,  was  not  selected  by  President  Brian  Segal.  No,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  on-campus  candidates  with  enough  experience  or  qualifications  to  handle  the 
job. 

Surely  no  reasonable  person  would  question  the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  the  University  for 
hiring  a vastly  superior  candidate  regardless  of  where  that  person  previously  worked. 

John  Mason, 
Director,  Administrative  Services. 

Walk,  don’t  park 

If  Ihc  parking  complainers  whose  letters  appeared  in  At  Guelph  last  week,  and  all  University 
employees  and  students  who  live  in  Guelph,  would  walk,  cycle,  jog,  use  public  transportation 
or  car  pool  to  come  to  work,  they  would: 

• save  money  on  parking  fees; 

• save  money  on  automobile  expenses,  including  gasoline,  maintenance,  insurance  and 
depreciation; 

• be  healthier  because  of  the  exercise; 

• be  better  off  nutritionally  because  the  higher  levels  of  caloric  expenditure  would  allow 
them  to  eat  a greater  variety  of  foods; 

• spend  less  money  on  creating  asphalt  jungles; 

• cut  down  on  pollution;  and 

• subsianlially  decrease  the  Gordon  Street  problem. 

Ihrof.  John  Liefeld, 
Consumer  Studies. 
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Co-op  enrolment  soars, 
program  expansion  gradual 


by  Mary  Mulholland 

“But  do  you  have  any  experience?” 

Thai’s  ihe  quesLion  graduates  are  oflcn 
asked  when  they  sian  looking  for  a job.  For 
many,  ihe  answer  is  “no.”  For  graduates  of  U 
of  G’s  co-op  program,  however,  the  answer  is 
a resounding  “yes.” 

Co-op  education  combines  academic  study 
with  related  work  experience,  giving  students 
a taste  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  their 
chosen  field.  It’s  a combination  that’s  gaining 
in  popularity  at  Guelph  every  year. 

Admission  applications  for  fall  1989  num- 
ber 1 ,547,  an  increase  of  25.9  per  cent  over  last 
fall,  when  students  were  first  admitted  to  co-op 
directly  from  secondary  school.  The  two  most 
popular  programs  continue  to  be  psychology 
and  child  studies,  but  Uicre  have  been  sig- 
nificant increases  in  applications  to  agricul- 
ture, engineering  and  other  sciences. 

Tlie  number  of  students  admitted  in  1989 
will  depend  on  targets  now  being  determined, 
says  Ixonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent, academic.  He  anticipates  “a  gradual  and 
controlled  kind  of  expansion”  that  will  balance 
die  demands  of  applicants  with  the  resources 
of  the  co-op  office  and  the  dcpanmenis  in- 
volved. 

New  admissions  are  expected  to  be  be- 
tween 200  and  250,  compared  with  116  last 
fall,  for  a loud  of  more  dian  500  students 
diroughoul  die  program.  In  addiUon  to  students 
entering  from  secondary  school,  some  enter  at 
die  end  of  their  second  or  third  semester  and  a 
few  transfer  from  odicr  insdlutions. 

TTiis  winter,  1 1 1 Guelph  co-op  students  are 
working  in  paid,  course-related  positions 
diroughoul  Onuirio.  Tliai’s  a 21-pcr-ccnt  in- 
crease over  last  year  and  a major  expansion 
from  the  first  work  term  in  1982,  which  in- 
volved 22  students. 

Although  employment  is  not  guaranteed, 
die  University  has  mainuiincd  a 100-pcr-ccnl 
employment  rate.  In  some  areas,  in  fact,  there 
arc  sdll  more  jobs  than  students.  In  computer 
science,  dicrc  arc  about  1 0 jobs  for  every  stu- 
dent: in  food  science,  there  tire  five. 

A new  U of  G publication  called  Co-op 
Connections  is  about  to  go  out  to  this  year’s  ap- 
plicants and  guidance  counsellors  to  answer 
questions  about  the  program.  A recent  issue  of 
In  Touch,  Guelph’s  ncwslcilcr  for  secondary 
schools,  featured  an  article  about  careers  in 
food  sciences  to  tell  students  about  career  op- 
porlunides  in  this  field. 

Studies  in  physics  and  biophysics  have 
been  added  to  bring  the  total  of  co-op  programs 
to  27,  the  largest  number  offered  in  Canada, 
says  Bruce  McCallum,  associate directorof  die 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre.  In 
addition,  a special  elective,  lentalively  enuded 
“Introduction  to  Higher  Educadon,”  will  be 
created  to  help  students  make  die  transiuon 
from  secondary  school  and  give  them  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  higher  educadon. 
The  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  possib- 
ly narrow  focus  of  a career-oriented  student. 


Guelph’s  co-op  program  differs  from  that 
of  many  other  universides  because  it  requires 
three  semesters  of  academic  study  before  the 
first  woric  experience.  Changes  in  secondary 
school  curriculum  will  result  in  university 
entrants  who  are  younger  than  ever  before,  so 
the  addidonal  academic  preparadon,  skills  as- 
sessment and  job-search  assistance  offered 
here  are  even  more  vital  to  success  in  the  first 
placement  and  beyond,  says  McCallum. 

It  takes  a special  kind  of  individual  to  get 
the  most  from  the  co-op  system,  he  says.  The 
aliemadon  of  university  and  work  semesters 
means  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  every  four 
months,  and  requires  maturity  and  the  ability 
to  adapt  to  new  situadons  quickly. 

In  the  academic  semesters,  an  average  of  70 
per  cent  or  higher  is  expected.  Once  students 
get  involved  in  the  work-term  aspect  of  their 
program,  says  McCallum,  their  academic 
achievement  oflcn  improves  “because  they 
can  see  a very  direct  link  between  their 
academic  program  and  the  work  that  they  hope 
to  pursue.” 

Co-op  education  benefits  everyone  in- 
volved, he  says.  By  geidng  a variety  of  work 
experiences,  students  are  belter  able  to  make 
informed  and  deliberate  career  choices  after 
graduadon.  As  a result,  they  tend  to  stay  longer 
in  their  first  job  than  other  graduates  do  — a 
definite  asset  from  the  employer’s  point  of 
view. 

Students  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
help  pay  for  their  educadon,  lessening  their  de- 
pendence on  parents  and  student  loans.  And 
somedmes  there’s  the  added  bonus  of  a work 
term  turning  into  a full-dmc  job. 

“In  many  instances,  the  work  semester  is  a 
four-month  interview,"  McCallum  says. 

The  University  benefits,  loo,  because  the 
high  calibre  of  students  attracted  to  this 
program  enhances  the  quality  of  the  under- 
graduate populadon,  says  Conolly.  Sdff  com- 
peddon  to  gel  into  the  program  last  fall  pushed 
the  average  grade  among  co-op  entrants  to  8 1 
per  cent.  Seven  out  of  10  were  Ontario 
scholars.  Co-op  students  tend  to  be  highly 
modvaied,  he  says,  and  the  drop-out  rale  is 
very  low.  Many  go  on  to  postgraduate  work. 

An  addidonal  benefit  is  that  employers  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  about  the  Univer- 
sity and  more  interested  in  Guelph  students, 
Conolly  says. 

Although  co-op  education  puls  big 
demands  on  the  University’s  human  and  finan- 
cial resources,  requiring  extra  services  for  stu- 
dents both  in  the  class  and  out  in  the  field, 
McCallum  expects  the  program  will  grow  to 
about  1 ,000  students  within  two  or  three  years. 

Discussions  have  been  held  to  look  into  fu- 
ture program  possibilides  in  the  areas  of  hotel 
and  food  administradon.economics,  sociology 
and  anthropology,  human  biology  and  chemi- 
cal toxicology. 

balance  of  funding,  faculty  resources  and 
employer  interest,  says  McCallum.  But  it’s 
clear  that  the  need  and  demand  for  co-op 
programs  will  condnue  to  grow,  he  says.  O 


FIRST  INSTALMENT 


Prof.  Susan  Mclver,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Environmental  Biology,  and  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  accept  a $5,000  cheque 
from  John  Wouters,  vice-president,  public 
affairs,  TransCanada  Pipelines —the  first 


instalment  of  a $25,000  donation  to  The 
Campaign.  The  money  will  be  used  to  buy 
a scintillation  counter  for  the  proposed  en- 
vironmental biology/horticultural  science 
building. 
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Mannie  Birnbaum 
volunteer  workshop  day 


agriculturattrojects 


Two  representatives  of  the  Syst^me  Fran- 
cophone dTnformation  Agricole  (SYFI  A), 
a French  organization  that  disseminates 
agricultural  information  in  the  fran- 
cophone Third  World,  were  on  campus 
recently  to  discuss  possible  joint  projects 
with  members  of  the  Developing  Countries 


Farm  Radio  Network  (DCFRN).  From  left 
to  right  are  Christophe  Naigeon  and  Vin- 
cent LeClercq  of  SYFIA;  Helen  Aitken, 
manager  of  DCFRN;  Avelina  Rickevicius, 
assistant  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
programs'  co-ordinator,  DCFRN;  and 
DCFRN  executive  director  George  Atkins. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


U of  G ha.s  joined  three  Guelph  community  or- 
ganizadons  — Family  and  Children’s  Ser- 
vices, Guelph  United  Way  Social  Planning 
Council  and  Guelph  Reercadon  and  Parks  — 
in  sponsoring  the  eighth  annual  Mannie 
Bimbaum  Volunteer  Workshop  April  22.  The 
workshop  is  held  annually  on  campus  to  spot- 
light Nadona!  Volunteer  Week. 

The  Bimbaum  workshop  honors  Mannie 
Bimbaum,  a fellow  of  the  University  and  past 
chair  of  Board  of  Governors. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  he  welcomes  the 
University’s  involvement  widi  the  workshop 
as  “an  opportunity  to  reinforce  our  posidve, 
collaboradvc  linlrages  with  the  community 
and,  at  the  same  dmc,  acknowledge  our  ap- 
prcciadon  of  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
business  community  who  volunteered  for  ser- 
vice to  the  University.” 

Jacqui  Lewis,  chair  of  the  1989  workshop 
organizing  committee,  says  die  University’s 
sponsorship  reinforces  the  workshop’s  broad 
community  base.  ‘Togeilicr  with  the  sponsors, 
wc  now  have  the  talent  and  resources  for  con- 
dnued  success,”  she  says. 

U of  G is  donadng  facilides,  equipment  and 
refreshments  for  the  workshop’s  250 
registraiils. 

This  year’s  workshop  will  run  from  8 a.m. 
to  1 p.ni.  in  the  University  Cenuc.  Volunteers 
from  the  arts,  health,  educadon,  social  services, 
sports  and  rccrcadon,  service  clubs,  church  and 
spccial-inicrcsi  sectors  of  the  community  can 
choose  from  eight  workshops  led  by  nine  ex- 
perts from  Guelph.  Toronto,  Cambridge  and 
Kitchener- Waterloo. 

Workshop  leaders  include  Mary  Brown  of 
Toronto,  chair  of  die  provincial  interdiscipli- 
nary steering  committee  for  public  educadon 
and  voluniccrism  and  former  chair  of  the  On- 
tario Film  Review  Board.  She  will  talk  on 
“Recruiting  and  Empowering  Youth  and 
Seniors  as  Volunteers.” 

Ric  Ament  of  Waterloo,  senior  account  su- 
pervisor with  Barrow  Communicadons  Ltd., 
will  discuss  “The  Importance  of  Image  Build- 
ing and  Community  Reladons.”  Gail  Moore  of 
Toronto’s  Partner,  Partners  Plus,  a consuldng 
team  that  offers  innovadvc  ideas  for  the  volun- 
tary sector,  will  lead  a session  on  “Responding 
Professionally  to  Today’s  New  Volunteers.” 
Other  topics  include  “Enhancing  Volunteer 
Leadership  in  Your  Organizadon,”  with  Bob 
McCracken,  project  manager  for  the  Volunteer 
Leadership  [development  Program  in  Guelph, 
Cambridge  and  Kitchener-Waterloo,  and 
“Community  is  More  Than  Just  Talk,”  with 
Sunny  Sundberg,  president  of  Sdllpoint  Coun- 
selling Services,  Waterloo. 


OIT-campus  housing  officer  Iris  Lambert 
holds  a poster  advertising  the  Mannie 
Birnbaum  Volunteer  Workshop,  which 
will  run  April  22  on  campus. 
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Ginly  Jocius,  president  of  Ginly  Jocius  and 
Associates  of  Guelph,  and  Peter  Hohcnadcl. 
vice-president,  will  ofl'cr  a session  on  “Media 
and  Promodon  Basics  for  Voluniary  Organiza- 
dons.”  Greg  Burns,  president  of  Greg  Bums  & 
Associates,  a Cambridge  firm  specializing  in 
fund  raising  and  modvadonal  workshops,  will 
focus  on  “Creadve  Fund  Raising  — Boosting 
Your  Bucks."  Mary  Jane  Adams,  president  of 
the  Kitchener  Concordia  Toasunasters  Speak- 
ing Club,  will  discuss  “Creating  More  Life  in 
Your  Life.” 

Registradon  is  $15  before  April  1 and  $25 
after  that  date.  Costs  are  being  offset  by  con- 
iribudons  from  workshop  sponsors  John 
Sutherland  and  Sons  Ltd.,  The  Co-Operators, 
Burger  King,  Fastforms,  Inc.,  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Brochures  and  registradon  fcHms  are  avail- 
able from  Iris  Lambert,  Residences,  the 
University’s  representadvc  on  Uie  workshop 
organizing  committee,  at  £xL  3357  or  from 
Frances  Redder  at  821-0632. 0 
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Briefly 


Science  Noon 

The  25ih  anniversary  Science  Noon  series  con- 
cludes March  28  willi  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie. 
Land  Resource  Science,  discussing  “The 
Greenhouse  Effect:  Is  It  Really  Happening?"  ll, 
begins  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Alumni  nominees  sought 

Tlie  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  seeks  nominees  for  its  two  annual 
awards  — the  alumnus  of  honor  and  the  iUum- 
ni  medal  of  achievemenL  The  alumnus  of  honor 
award  recognizes  a graduate  who  has  brought 
honor  to  the  University  through  significant  con- 
tributions to  a Canadian  cause,  community  ser- 
vice. science  or  education,  business,  industry, 
die  arts  or  alumni  affairs.  The  achievement 
medal  recognizes  a recent  graduate  (witliin  the 
past  10  ycitrs)  who  has  brought  distinction  to 
the  University  through  contributions  to 
country,  community,  profession  or  the  world  of 
arts  and  Icucrs.  Any  living  U of  G graduate  can 
be  considered  for  the  award,  except  members 
of  die  UGAA  and  full-time  employees  of  the 
University.  Nominations  should  be  submitted 
to  die  Chair.  UGAA  Honors  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee, Alumni  House.  Deadline  is  April  1 . Tlic 
awards  will  be  presented  during  Alumni 
Weekend  in  June. 

Understanding  war 

Science  for  Peace  and  Samuel  Stevens  & Co. 
present  Prof.  John  McMudry,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  discussing  his  new  book.  Under- 
standing War,  March  27  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Baker 
Street  Bistro,  76  Baker, St.  Admission  is  free. 

Fine  art  on  show 

Expressions  '89,  an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
Canadian  fine  art,  will  run  in  die  University 
Centre  courtyard  from  April  7 to  9.  Participants 
will  include  some  of  Canada’s  finest  contem- 
poauy  artists,  including  Nikola  Nikola,  first- 
prize  winner  at  the  1988  Anexpo  in  New  York 
City.  The  exhibitors  will  display  artwork  in  a 
variety  of  media  — walcrcolor,  oil  pastel, 
acrylic,  scrigraph  and  etchings,  as  well  as 
photography  and  sculpture.  Tlic  show  runs 
from  noon  to  9 p.m.  April  7,  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  April  8 and  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  April  9. 
Admission  is  free. 

Spanish  pilgrimage 

An  history  professor  William  Dale  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  enUded  “A  Pilgrimage  in 
Spain”  March  3 1 , as  a gucstof  dieGuclph  chap- 
ter of  the  Humaniues  Associadon  of  Canada.  It 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  114,  MacKinnon 
building.  Cost  is  $5  for  non-members,  free  for 
members  and  students. 


Watercolors  displayed 

“Watercolor  Spring,"  an  exhibiuon  of  new 
artworks  by  Prof.  Allan  Ausdn,  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Framing  Experience,  35  Harvard 
Rd.  from  April  2 to  15.  The  opening  is  April  2 
from  2 to  4 p.m. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Development  Educadon  Program  needs 
volunteers  to  help  invesdgate  new  ways  of  or- 
ganizing skills  training  for  the  community  and 
iniemadonal  developmenL  All  ideas  are  wel- 
come. For  more  information,  call  Yetty  Adlola, 
Ext  6918. 


Noon-hour  concert 

The  Department  of  Music’s  Thursday  noon- 
hour  concert  March  23  features  pianist 
Konstanze  Eickhorst  of  West  Germany.  Eick- 
horsl  gave  her  first  recital  at  the  age  of  1 1 and 
has  since  played  diroughout  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America, 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales.  She  placed 
second  in  the  1985  iniemadonal  J.S.  Bach  piano 
compeddon  in  Toronto  and  first  in  the  1988  in- 
lemadonal  Queen  Elizabeth  compeddon  in 
Brussels.  She  holds  an  assistanlship  at  the 
Musikhochschulc  Hannover.  Program  I at 
12:10p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon  building, 
will  consist  of  “Sonata"  in  A minor  KV310  by 
Mozart  and  “Sonata”  Op.  110  by  Beethoven. 
Program  II  at  1:10  p.m.  will  feature  “Im- 
promptus” Op.  90  by  Schubert.  Admission  is 
free. 


Engineering  seminar 

The  School  of  Engineering  will  host  a seminar 
on  “Science-Based  Innovadon  and  Canada’s 
Future”  March  28  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 12A 
of  the  Thombrough  building.  Guest  speaker  is 
Fraser  Mustard,  president  of  the  Canadian  In- 
sdluie  for  Advanced  Research. 


Evening  of  dance 

The  Department  of  Athlcdcs  will  present  an 
evening  of  dance  March  30  at  8 p.m.  in  Studio 
204  of  the  Athlcdcs  Centre.  The  concert  will  in- 
clude works  by  special  guest  Gabby  Kamino,  a 
teacher  of  dance  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
U of  G’s  performing  dance  group  will  present 
modem  and  jazz  dances  choreographed  by 
Cathy  O’Brien,  co-ordinator  of  the  University’s 
insuticdonal  dance  program,  as  well  as  works 
choreographed  by  students.  Tickets  are  $3.50 
general,  $2  for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  cashier’s  wicket  at  the  Athledcs 
Centre  or  at  the  door.  Seadng  is  limited. 


Systeinatics  seminar  series 

Next  speaker  in  the  seminar  series  presented  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Sysicmadcs  Group  is 
Laurence  Marlin  of  the  department  of 
anthropology  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  will  speak  March  31 
on  “Understanding  Primate  Phylogeny:  A 
Palcoanlhropological  Perspeedve  on  die  Con- 
tribudons  of  Molecular  Biology.”  On  April  7, 
the  topic  is  “Primate  Phylogeny  from  a 
Molecular  Perspeedve”  wiUi  Morris  Goodman 
of  the  department  of  anatomy  at  Wayne  State 
University.  The  seminars  begin  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science  building. 

Bovine  Club  meets 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Bovine  Club  March  30 
features  Prof.  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathology,  dis- 
cussing “Control  of  Endoparasiies  in  Cattle." 
On  April  5.  the  topic  is  “Update  on  the 
Benchmark  Beef  Project,”  with  Prof.  John 
McDcnnoit,  Populadon  Medicine.  The  club 
meets  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical 
Studies  building.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Grants  for  American  studies 

The  U.S.  Embassy  is  offering  a small  grant 
program  to  support  and  encourage  American 
studies  in  Canadian  universides.  Grants  of  up 
to  $1,000  will  be  available  in  the  following 
categories:  graduate  student  rcsctirch;  faculty 
research  program;  faculty  enrichment; 
American  studies  development;  and  American 
studies  conference  support.  More  informadon 
and  applicadon  forms  arc  available  from  the 
Office  of  Rcscarcli.  Applicadon  deadline  is 
April  28. 

Computing  seminars 
Today’s  topic  in  Computing  Services’  lunch- 
dme  discussion  series  is  “WordPerfect  5.0”  It 
begins  at  12:05  p.m.  in  Room  204,  Computing 
Services.  The  series  concludes  next  Wednes- 
day with  a discussion  of  “Scanners.” 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

“Maple  Syrup  Days”  at  The  Arboretum  run 
March  25  and  26,  and  April  1 , 2, 8 and  9.  Hours 
are  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  condhues  March  28 
with  Dr.  Allen  Goodship,  chair  of  comparadve 
biomedical  sciences  at  the  University  of  Bris- 
tol, discussing  “Influence  of  Biological  and 
Mechanical  Environment  on  Skeletal  Tissues 
and  Their  Repair  Processes”  and  March  29  with 
Dr.  John  Challis,  director  of  the  Research  In- 
sdiuie  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  London,  on 
“Birth:  Outcome  of  a Posiuve  Cascade.”  On 
April  5,  the  topic  is“Prosiaglandins  and  Throm- 
boxane in  Controlling  Airway  Funedon  in 
Asthma"  with  Dr.  Paul  O’Byme  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  at  McMasier. 

OVC  is  also  hosdng  a U’ilogy  of  talks  on  the 
subject  of  renal  transplaniadon.  It  begins 
March  30  with  Prof.  Karol  Mathews,  Clinical 
Studies,  discussing  “Is  Renal  Transplantadon 
Feasible  in  the  Canine  Padent?”  It  condnues 
April  4 with  Dr.  Michael  Robinette,  chair  of 
the  muldple  organ  retrieval  and  exchange 
program  at  Toronto  General  Hospital,  discuss- 
ing “The  History  of  Kidney  Transplantadon 
and  the  Current  Organization  of  Organ 
Retrieval  and  Donadon”  and  April  11  with  Dr. 
David  Ludwin,  director  of  transplantadon  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Hamilton,  on  ‘The 
Human  Padent  with  End-Stage  Kidney  Dis- 
ease: The  Criteria  for,  and  Management  after, 
Renal  Allografdng.”  All  semin^  begin  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies 
building. 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  Neil  Simon  comedy  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  directed  by  John  Snow- 
don. Scheduled  performances  are  April  1,  15, 
22  and  29,  and  May  6.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p,m.; 
the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  29.50.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box  of- 
fice, Ext.  3940. 


Engineering  hosts  workshop 

The  School  of  Engineering  will  host  a 
workshop  on  “Storm  Water  Management 
Modelling  on  the  IBM-PC”  April  13  and  14. 
Workshop  leaders  are  Prof.  Bill  James,  director 
of  the  school,  and  Wayne  Huber,  professor  of 
civil  and  environmental  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  For  registradon  informa- 
don, call  Computadonal  Hydraulics  Inc.  al767- 
0197. 

Scholarships  for  native  students 

The  Canadian  Northern  Studies  Trust  will 
award  graduate  scholarships  of  $ 10,000  each  to 
support  nadve  students  who  will  be  starting 
graduate  studies  on  or  after  Sept.  1 , 1989.  The 
educational  program  of  the  successful  can- 
didates must  have  special  relevance  to 
economic  development  for  nadve  Canadians. 
For  informadon  and  applicadon  material,  con- 
tact the  Associadon  of  Canadian  Universities 
for  Northern  Studies,  130  Albert  St.,  Suite 
1915,  Ottawa  KIP  5G4, 613-238-3525.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  April  15. 

Food  and  population 

The  Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies’ 
seminar  series  concludes  March  30  with  Peter 
Hendry,  editor  of  CERES,  discussing  “Food 
and  Populadon:  Beyond  Five  Billion.”  It  runs 
from  2:30  to  4 p.m.  in  Room  227,  MacKinnon 
building. 

GSFto  hold  auction 

An  auction  of  antiques  and  collectibles  for  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  will  be  held  April  2 at 
noon  at  the  Guelph  Farmer’s  Market,  comer  of 
Gordon  Sueei  and  Waterloo.  Among  the  items 
are  Victorian  furniture,  china,  old  music,  pew- 
ter, Inuit  prints,  Toby  jugs,  an  Effie  Smith  paint- 
ing, a Victorian  glass  hanging  lamp  and  antique 
silver  pieces.  Lunch  will  be  available.  For  more 
information,  call  Elinor  Ewing  at  836-9316. 

eSA  elects  executive 
Elections  for  the  Central  Student  Associadon 
executive  and  board  of  directors  were  held 
March  7 to  9.  New  president  is  Marty  Williams, 
who  defeated  opponents  Steve  Hill,  Paul  Bums 
and  Joanne  Bruce.  Nancy  MacDonald  is  the 
new  vice-president,  external,  and  Judy  Murray 
is  vice-president,  internal.  Positions  on  the 
board  of  directors  went  to  Harry  Stoddart  and 
Elizabeth  Zemmelink  of  OAC,  G.J.  Grabec  of 
FACS,  Nicole  Seguin  of  CBS  and  Shawn  Lucas 
and  Mirja  Raita  of  CSS.  Positions  still  remain 
for  representatives  from  CPS,  CBS,  OVC, 
FACS  and  the  College  of  Arts.  Another  elec- 
tion for  the  Arts  position  will  be  held  March  26 
to  28. 

Focus  on  AIDS 

The  University  Centre  will  present  a free 
theatrical  revue  about  AIDS  March  29  at  noon 
in  Uie  UC  courtyard.  Feauiring  the  U of  G 
theatre  group  One  Night  Stand,  “We  Want  It 
Safe,  We  Want  It  Now”  will  lake  a frank  look 
at  the  issues  surrounding  AIDS. 

Bridge  building  tops  record 

The  lop  competitor  in  the  School  of 
Engineering’s  annual  bridge  building  competi- 
tion, held  during  College  Royal,  set  an  all-time 
record  this  year.  Guelph  farmer  Norman 
Anderson’s  winning  bridge  had  a load-bearing 
capacity  of  2,621  pounds.  Competitors  can  use 
only  250  grams  of  combined  Popsiclc  sticks 
and  wood  glue  to  build  a bridge.  Second  place 
went  to  fourth-year  engineering  student  Gary 
Blad  with  990  pounds  and  third  place  to  third- 
year  agricultural  engineering  co-op  student 
Pete  Penner  with  889  pounds.  School  of  En- 
gineering students  and  their  displays  won  first 
place  in  the  overall  open  house  displays  forCol- 
iege  Royal. 

Human  biology  seminar 
Prof.  John  Brooke,  School  of  Human  Biology, 
will  give  a seminar  March  27  on  “Homosynap- 
lic  Depression  Differentiation  of  Group  I 
Motoneuron  Synapses  of  Vastus  Medialis  and 
Soleus  Muscles  in  Humans.”  It  begins  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  108,  Human  Biology  building. 


Education  Watch 

SFU  sets  up  drug/alcohol  resource  centre 

Simon  Fraser  University  has  established  British  Columbia’s  first  drug  and  alcohol  informadon 
resource  cenue  for  athletes.  The  department  of  athletics  and  recreation  has  received  an  initial 
$ 1 5,000  grant  from  the  B.C.  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Consumer  Services  to  develop  a program  for 
educating  athletes  throughout  the  province  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug  use.  Department 
director  Lome  Davies  says  SFU  is  now  gathering  information  and  consulting  with  experts  in  the 
area  of  drug  and  alcohol  education.  A video  library  and  a speaker’s  bureau  are  also  being  or- 
ganized. 

Lakehead  appoints  first  ombudsperson 

Lakchead  University  has  appointed  its  first  ombudsperson.  Mary  Jane  Slater,  a Lakehead  graduate, 
says  the  office  responds  to  the  university’s  wish  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of  its  members  and  to 
recognize  their  unique  problems.  Salter  expects  the  office  will  mean  fewer  formal,  expensive 
grievance  procedures.  People  are  more  likely  to  complain  to  an  ombudsperson  sooner  and  in 
greater  numbers,  she  says,  and  the  ombudsperson  may  be  able  to  prevent  situations  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

Open  Learning  Agency  launches  educational  credit  bank 

British  Columbia  poslsecondary  students  will  be  able  to  earn  credits  for  learning  experiences  out- 
side the  formal  education  system  through  the  Open  Learning  Agency’s  educational  credit  bank, 
which  was  unveiled  last  month.  The  bank  will  tilso  help  students  gather  credits  from  various  in- 
stitutions and  apply  them  towards  a certificate,  diploma  or  degree  from  the  Open  University  or 
Open  College.  If  they  have  the  required  number  of  credits  from  other  institutions,  students  will 
not  need  to  complete  any  other  courses  at  the  Open  University  or  Open  College  to  earn  their 
credentials.  Students  may  obtain  credits  for  skills  and  knowledge  gained  at  work  or  through  volun- 
teer activities. 
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New  computer  ups  power  for  mainframe  users 


Bigger  isn’  i necessarily  bciier,  especially  in  ihc 
world  of  computers. 

Last  summer,  when  the  three-year  lease  on 
the  University’s  two  IBM  4381  mainframe 
computers  was  up,  Computing  Services 
replaced  them  with  one  computer  that  takes  up 
less  than  one-tenth  the  space  but  is  3 1/2  times 
more  powerful. 

The  new  IBM  3081K  and  its  35  billion 
bytes  of  disk  storage  — which  take  up  only  60 
square  feet  in  the  basement  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  building  — was  pur- 
chased after  months  of  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation by  the  Commiiice  on  University 
Computitig  Facilities. 

Members  of  the  committee  did  a cross- 
campus review  of  the  needs  of  each  college  and 
administrative  unit,  says  Ron  Elmslie,  director 
of  Computing  Services.  "And  what  we  found 
was  that  die  demand  for  higher  and  higher 
computing  was  there,  but  the  technology 
wasn’t.” 

Having  computing  power  spread  out  over 
two  machines  wasn’t  good  for  research,  says 
Peter  McMullen,  assistant  director,  computing 
operations  and  software.  "Operationally,  it 
wasn’t  powerful  enough.  You  couldn’t 
generate  the  horsepower  when  you  needed  it. 
It  was  like  cutting  a hayfield  with  300  lawn 
mowers.” 

The  campus  review  indicated  a need  to  not 
only  consolidate  the  power  of  the  computers 
into  one,  but  to  increase  the  amount  of  disk 
space,  says  McMullen.  CUCF  also  set  its  sights 
on  purchasing  used  hitrdwarc,  which  can  cost 
as  little  as  onc-.sixih  the  price  of  new  equip- 
ment. Armed  with  those  directives,  the  com- 
mittee then  approached  various  vendors,  trying 
to  mesh  the  University’s  needs  with  what  was 
available  on  the  used  market. 

"It  was  a very  open  process,”  says  Elmslie. 
“We  knew  what  our  environment  was,  we 


knew  what  we  were  looking  for,  we  spelled  out 
specifically  what  we  wanted.”  And  what  they 
got  is  the  3081 K,  which  “has  satisfied  all  our 
requirements  and  is  doing  all  that  we  hoped  it 
would.” 

For  researchers  and  general  users,  the 
mainframe  and  new  technology  disk  arc 
providing  “enormous  leaps”  in  pcrfonnance 
and  response  lime,  says  McMullen.  In  addi- 
tion, access  to  the  system  has  been  expanded 
to  allow  180  users  to  log  on  at  once,  compared 
to  120  in  the  past.  There  have  also  been  perfor- 
mance gains  In  the  student  computer  con- 
ferencing system,  T-CoSy,  NOMAD2  and 
other  mainframe  services. 

“It  looks  like  it’s  going  to  have  a terrific  fu- 


Ken  Stout,  technical  co-ordinator  in  the 
operations  group  in  Computing  Services, 
left,  and  Gerrit  Bos,  systems  programmer 


lure  for  us,”  he  says.  “'Ihere  have  been  no  nasty 
surprises  at  all.” 

The  new  mainframe  was  installed  laslsum- 
mer,  so  smoothly  ihaimostcampus users  didn't 
even  notice  the  change,  says  Elmslie.  In  addi- 
tion, Computing  Services  look  delivery  of  a 
brand-new  communications  controller  that 
will  allow  interfacing  between  the  central 
mainframe  and  local  area  networks.  This 
means  users  will  be  able  to  send  data  directly 
from  personal  computers  to  the  CS  laser  printer 
and  back-up  disks. 

U of  G was  the  first  institution  in  Canada  to 
purchase  such  a system,  says  McMullen.  It’s 
expected  to  be  up  and  running  — providing 
connection  of  the  3081  to  the  campus  back- 


in  the  software  group,  check  out  one  of  the 
mainframe’s  new  disk  drives.  This  one  box 
houses  7.5  billion  bytes  of  data. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


bone  network  — by  mid-May. 

In  conjunction  with  the  purchase  of  the  new 
computer,  the  University  has  developed  a new 
policy  on  the  allocation  of  computing  resour- 
ces, which  accompanies  this  ariide. 

‘The  University  has  recognized  that  com- 
puting is  an  essential  tool  on  campus,"  says 
Elmslie.  As  a result,  mainframe  service  will 
now  be  provided  without  charge,  except  for 
contract  research.  As  of  May  1 , any  U of  G stu- 
dent or  employee  will  be  able  to  gel  a personal 
mainframe  account  by  bringing  proper  ID  to 
Computing  Services.  O 


Recycling  tips 
from  OPIRG 

• Plastic  utensils  from  fast  food  outlets  can 
be  washed  at  home  and  stored  for  future 
use  — perhaps  for  a picnic  or  for  a box 
lunch. 

• Recycle  old  shins  and  cloth  by  culling 
them  in  strips  and  binding  them  with  a 
weave.  Rag  mats  arc  handy  in  the 
mudroom  or  at  the  cottage. 

• Although  their  clothing  function  has 
finished,  old  cotton  shins  can  be  con- 
verted into  dusting  cloths  or  wasliing  rags. 

• What  seems  like  a heap  of  refuse  (cans, 
containers,  buttons,  egg  cartons,  yam, 
etc.)  may  be  treasures  for  your  local 
elcmcnuiry  school’s  an  program. 

• By  redirecting  the  hot  air  tube  that  leads 
from  your  dryer  to  the  out  of  doors,  you 
can  have  another  source  of  warm  air 
during  die  winter.  Recycle  an  old  pair  of 
nylons  by  enveloping  litc  exhaust  lube  to 
catch  any  stray  linl.O 


Allocation  of  Central  Computing  Resources 


Introduction 

Last  August,  U of  G’s  central  computing 
facility  was  upgraded  to  an  IBM  308 1 K and  to 
new  disk  and  cartridge  tape  technology.  Be- 
cause of  this  more  effective  facility,  as  well  as 
other  efficiency  gains,  Computing  Services  is 
no  longer  dependent  on  recovery  dollars  from 
llic  colleges  to  provide  computing-related  ser- 
vices on  campus.  As  a result,  a new  method  of 
allocating  central  computing  resources  to 
faculty,  staff  and  students  is  being  imple- 
mented. 

CcnU’al  computing  should  now  be  con- 
sidered a resource  provided  by  the  University, 
to  be  allocated  to  colleges  and  directorates 
based  on  specific  needs  and  major  projects. 
The  University  expects  to  recover  the  true  cost 
of  central  computing  used  in  support  of  con- 
uact  research,  including  the  agreement  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

This  paper  outlines  the  allocation  policy, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee 
for  Information  Technology  Nov.  17,  1988, 
and  by  the  Senior  Group  for  Information  Sys- 
tems Nov.  30,  1988. 

Procedures  in  supportof  this  policy  are  now 
being  developed.  Target  date  for  implementa- 
tion is  May  1, 1989. 


Intent  of  allocation  policy 

Computing  is  recognized  as  an  essential 
tool  for  researchers,  teachers,  students  and  ad- 
ministrators at  U of  G.  and  its  appropriate  use 
is  encouraged.  The  intent  of  the  allocation 
policy  is  to: 

• facilitate  and  support  the  work  of  faculty 
in  the  areas  of  research  and  inslruclion; 

• give  graduate  students  access  to  central 
computing  facilities  for  research  and 
learning  purposes; 

• give  undergraduate  students  access  to 
cenU’al  computing  facilities  for  learning 
and  general  education  purposes;  and 

• ensure  that  a fair  portion  of  central  com- 
puting is  allocated  to  administrative  use. 


Shifts 

Computing  will  be  divided  into  two  shifts: 

• Prime  shift:  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday  to 

Friday 

• Second  shift:  all  other  limes. 

Central  processing  unit  (CPU)  rates  of  the 
second  shift  will  be  calculated  at  a highly  dis- 
counted rale.  (Tlic  specific  rates  are  now  being 
determined,  but  will  likely  be  about  10  percent 
of  ilic  prime  shift  rate.)  This  discount  should 
create  a natural  incentive  to  perform  most 
batch  and  CPU-intensive  jobs  in  the  second 
shift.  The  prime  shift  should  be  used  for  jobs 
requiring  quick  response  lime.  Computing 
Services  is  expected  to  monitor  computing 
during  the  prime  shift  to  ensure  its  appropriate 
use. 


Allocation  units 

Computing  resources  will  be  allocated  in 
central  computing  units  (CCUs).  The  actual  al- 
location of  CCUs  will  be  based  on  a number  of 
factors,  including  the  purpose  of  each  alloca- 
tion, i.e.,  leaching,  research  and  administra- 
tion. Total  CCUs  available  depend  on  such 
factors  as  total  CPU  seconds  available  in  prime 
lime,  actual  disk  available,  anticipated  use  of 
printing,  tape  and  communication  lines. 


Roles  and  responsibilities 

1.  Information  Technology  Resource 
Allocation  Committee  (ITRAC) 

CCUs  will  be  allocated  by  ITRAC  based  on 
annual  requirements  submitted  by  colleges  and 
directorates.  Any  appeals  for  increases  to  al- 
locations, etc.,  will  £ilso  be  made  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Effective  Dec.  1, 1989,  the  committee  con- 
sists of  chair  Swami  Swaminaihan,  manager  of 
computing  administration,  Computing  Ser- 
vices; Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Computing  Ser- 
vices; Tony  Mackay,  OAC  dean’s  office;  Prof. 
Jimmy  Law,  Physics;  Prof.  David  Prescott, 
Economics;  and  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent. administration. 


2.  Computing  Services 

Computing  Services  will  administer  the  al- 
location policies  outlined  in  this  paper.  This  in- 
cludes the  recovery  of  the  true  cost  of  central 
computing  resources  used  for  contract  and 
OMAF  research.  In  addition,  it  will  monitor 
and  record  usage,  and  monitor  and  tune  the 
central  computing  facility. 

3.  Colleges 

Colleges  will  deiemiine  the  annual  central 
computing  needs  of  their  faculty,  staff, 
graduate  students  and  undergraduates  for  sub- 
mission to  ITRAC. 

4.  Directorates 


puling  allocation  that  will  allow  them  to: 

• supplement  personal  allocations  (dis- 
cussed above); 

• conduct  research  and  leaching  activities; 
and 

• process  administrative  applications; 
Faculty,  sialf  and  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  quiuuify  tJicir  computing  needs  lo 
deans  and  directors.  In  turn,  a college  or  direc- 
torate request  should  be  fo^^varded  to  ITRAC. 
The  committee  will  then  alicmpl  an  equitable 
allocation  of  the  ccnual  computing  resources 
based  on  major  projects  and  individual  needs. 
Some  discussion  with  deans  or  directors  may 
be  necessary  if  demand  is  greater  tlian  supply. 

3.  Contract  research  (including  the 
OMAF  agreement) 


Directorates  will  determine  the  annual 
cenlial  computing  needs  of  their  staff  and  ap- 
plication systems  for  submission  to  ITRAC. 

Allocation  of  computing 
resources 

1.  CMS  user  IDs  and  personal  allocations 

CMS  user  IDs  will  be  given  to  faculty,  staff 
and  students  on  application  to  Computing  Ser- 
vices. After  obtaining  an  ID,  users  will  receive 
an  initial  CCU  allocation,  including  a disk  al- 
location, that  will  allow  them  to  perform  base- 
level  computing.  This  personal  allocation  can 
be  increased  by  applying  to  the  appropriate  col- 
lege or  directorate.  Undergraduate  students 
will  apply  to  Computing  Services  for  increases 
in  persor^  allocation. 

The  CMS  user  ID  can  access  any  project 
authorized  to  the  user.  This  means  that  faculty, 
staff  and  students  will  be  able  to  conduct  all 
central  computing  with  one  CMS  user  ID.  At 
log-on  lime,  the  user  will  be  asked  which 
project  is  being  accessed  (if  the  user  has  access 
to  multiple  projects). 

2.  Annual  allocation  to  colleges  and 
directorates 

Before  each  fiscal  year,  colleges  and  direc- 
torates will  apply  to  ITTIAC  for  a central  com- 


Ii  is  ilie  University’s  policy  to  recover  the 
uuc  cost  of  central  computing  used  in  support 
of  contract  research  from  the  sponsor.  Research 
is  considered  to  be  conuaci  research  when  im 
agreement  or  contract  has  been  signed  between 
the  University  and  the  sponsor.  This  includes 
the  OMAF  agreement. 

The  dean  of  research  will  recommend  an 
appropriate  method  to  ensure  the  correct 
amount  is  chaigcd.  Computing  Services  will 
administer  die  recovery  of  these  dollars  for 
credit  to  a University  central  account. 

4.  Spare  CPU  cycles  in  the  second  shift 

Experience  using  the  new  configuration 
will  allow  Computing  Services  to  anticipate 
die  amount  of  spare  cycles  available  in  die 
second  shift  each  month. 

Researchers  with  special  computing  needs, 
which  will  not  generate  continuing  CPU  cycle 
commitments,  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  their 
deans  for  access  to  these  second-shift  cycles. 
Each  college  should  evaluate  these  requests  on 
a case-by-case  basis,  and  a college  request 
should  then  be  forwarded  to  HTIAC,  which 
will  distribute  the  spare  cycles  as  requested, 
subject  to  supply  and  demand. 

Contract  and  OMAF  research  conducted  in 
the  second  shift  are  subject  to  the  same  real- 
dollar  recovery  policy  ouUined  above,  but 
based  on  the  dikiounl^  rates. 
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Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  March  22 

Worship  - Devotions,  8;45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533; 
Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.. 
Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water 
St.;  Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC444. 
Lecture  - “Alternative  Theatre  in  Hungary,” 
Kaialin  Kurtosi,  10: 10  a.m.,  MacKinnon  224. 
Computing  Seminar  - “WordPerfect  5.0,” 
12:05  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Studies  of  Rat  Liver 
Hcpatoioxicily,”  Steven  Locke,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughion  222. 

Social  Science  Lecture  - “The  Meanings  of 
Peresiroika/Glasnost/Dcmocralizaiion  in  the 
Soviet  Union,”  Eugenii  Ambartsoumov,  4 
p.m.,  MacNaughion  101. 

Cycling  Club  - Hcspclcr  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Gendering  An  Discourse: 
Some  Recent  Feminist  Debates.”  Carol 
Laing,  7:30  p.m.,  Zaviiz212. 

THURSDAY,  March  23 

Worship  - Devotions.  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Rclalionship.s: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.ni.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Mediiativc  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Prevalence  and 
Pailiogcnicity  of  Haemophilus  Somnus  in  the 
Reproductive  Tract  of  Cows  in  Onuirio,"  J. 
Kwiccicn.  11:10  a.m.,  Pathology  220. 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  Film  - “The 
Lady  from  Grey  County:  Reflections  on  a 
Leadership  Convention,”  noon,  UC  334,  free. 
Concert  - Konsian/.c  Eickhorsl  (West  Ger- 
many), piano.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  free. 

Continuing  Education  ■ "Wriiingio  Sell,”? 
p.m.,  SIX  weeks.  Tcgislcr  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

FRIDAY,  March  24 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Good  Friday,  no  classes 
scheduled. 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Ecumenical  Good 
Friday  Service,  3 p.m.,  PCH. 

SATURDAY,  March  25 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  March  26 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Easter  Mass,  10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103; 

The  Arboreium  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,"  9:30 
a.m.  10  3:30  p.m.,  Arboreium  Nature  Centre. 
Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  28 
miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  March  27 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge.  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Discussion  - “Understanding  War,”  John 
McMunry,  7 p.m..  Baker  Street  Bistro.  76 
Baker  St. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  ihe  Mind,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101.S4.50. 

TUESDAY,  March  28 

Worship  - Devotions.  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Our  World  - “Implementing  the  Brundtland 
Prescription,"  12:10p.m., UC  441. 

OVC  Seminar  - “influenceof  Biological  and 
Mechanical  Environment  on  Skeletal  Tissues 
and  Their  Repair  Processes,”  Allen 
Goodship,  12:10 p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Science  Noon  - “The  Greenhouse  Effccu  Is 
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It  Really  Happening?”  Terry  Gillespie, 
12:10,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Lecture  - “Food  Security  in  Africa:  A 
Regional  Perspective,”  Balia  Mahaman,  3 
p.m.,  Johnston  Hall  104. 

Social  Science  Lecture  - “The  Future  of 
Socialism  in  the  Modem  World,”  Eugenii 
Ambartsoumov,  4 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Physics/Philosophy  Colloquium  - Graham 
Nerlich,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughion  113. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “Scicncc-Based  In- 
novation and  Canada’s  Future,”  Fraser 
Mustard,  7:30  p.m.,  Thombrough  1 12A. 
Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  I01.S4.50. 

WEDNESDAY,  March  29 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12;10  p.m..  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship,  5 to 7 p.m. ,287 
Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m.,  Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Study  Skills  Seminar  - “Preparing  for 
Exams,”  noon,  UC  44 1 . 

Computing  Seminar  - “Scanners,”  12:05 
p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Birth:  Outcome  of  a Posi- 
tive Cascade,”  John  Challis,  12:10  p.m., 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Pu  blic  Meeting  - “Future  of  Gordon  Street,” 
4 to  6 p.m.,  UC  103. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkcil/Abcrfoyle  (novice 
ride),  19  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Ron  Martin:  the  Languages 
of  Criticism,”  Walter  Klepac,  7:30  p.m., 
Zaviiz212. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101,  $4.50. 

THURSDAY,  March  30 

Worship  - Devotions.  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry'  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships; 
The.  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditauve  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

Women’s  Resource  Centre  Film  - “Shoot- 
ing Stars,”  noon,  UC  44 1 , free. 

Public  Meeting  - “Fulurc  of  Gordon  Street,” 
noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC  103. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Is  Renal  Transplantation 
Feasible  in  the  Canine  Patient?”  Karol 
Mathews,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Concert  - Student  Recital,  12:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Rural  Extension  Seminar  - “Food  and 
Population  — Beyond  Five  Billion,”  Peter 
Hen^,  2:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  227. 

Bovine  Club  - “Control  of  Endoparasiles  in 
Cattle,”  Owen  Slocombc,  7:30  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101 , $5.50. 

Concert  - “An  Evening  of  Dance,”  8 p.m.. 
Athletics  Centre  Studio  204,  $3.50  general, 
$2  students  and  seniors. 

FRIDAY,  March  31 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8;  10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

Systematics  Seminar  Series,  “Understand- 
ing Primate  Phylogeny:  A Paleoanthro- 
pological  Perspective  on  the  Contributions  of 
Molecular  Biology,”  Laurence  Martin,  3:10 
p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 

Humanities  Association  - “A  Pilgrimage  in 
Spain.”  William  Dale,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
114,  S5,  students  free. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m.,  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101,  $5.50. 

Concert  - Phil  Nimmons,  clarinet,  8 p.m. 
Peter  Clark  Hall,  $6. 

SATURDAY,  April  1 

Continuing  Education  - “Rose  Gardening,” 
9 a.m.  to  noon,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days.”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

Scottish  Studies  Conference  - Registration, 
9:45  a.m.;  “Gaelic  Heroic  Tales,”  John 


Macinnes,  10:15  a.m.,  “The  Reluctant 
Revolutionaries:  The  Glorious  Revolution  in 
Scotland  1689-1690,”  Ian  Cowan,  11:15 
a.m.;  “Riches  to  Rags  to  Rebellion;  The  Case 
of  James  Ailchison,  Sometime  Resident  of 
Scotland,  Upper  Canada  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,”  Barbara  Murison,  1:45  p.m., 
MacKinnon  1 1 7A;  Film,  “All  That  Is  Able  Is 
Going  to  America,”  3 p.m.,  Faculty  Club,  UC 
Level  5.  $10  general,  S6  seniors,  students 
free. 

Dinner  I'lieatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

Drama  - A Lie  of  the  Mind,  8 p.m..  Inner 
Stage,  MacKinnon  101,  $5. 5(). 

SUNDAY,  April  2 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  8 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Easier  Seals  Fund-Raising 
Ride  to  Toronto,  50  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,"  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  April  3 

Worship  - Devolions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5:10  p.m.,  UC533. 

TUESDAY,  April  4 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  conclude. 
Worship  - Devolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge.  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  History  of  Kidney 
Transplantation  and  the  Current  Organiza- 
tion of  Organ  Retrieval  and  Donation,” 
Michael  Robinette,  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Physics  Seminar  - “The  Cosmic  Back- 
ground Radiation,”  Herb  Gush,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughion  113. 

Our  World  - “The  Mondragon  Experiment,” 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  441. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  5 

Worship  - Devolions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion.  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship,  5 to 7 p.m., 287 
Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m.,  Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Prostaglandins  and  Throm- 
boxane in  Controlling  Airway  Function  in 
Asthma.”  Paul  O’Byrne,  12: 10  p.m.,  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Bovine  Club  - “Update  on  the  Benchmark 
Beef  Project,”  John  McDermott,  7:30  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

THURSDAY,  April  6 

Worship  - Devolions.  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 


FRIDAY,  April  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  begin. 
Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devolions.  8;45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
isu-y  Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

Expressions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art,  noon  to  9 p.m.,  UC  court- 
yard. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Transmission 
Dynamics  of  HIV  in  Developing  Countries,” 
Roy  Anderson,  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Systematics  Seminar  Series,  “Primate 
Phylogeny  from  a Molecular  Perspective,” 


Morris  Goodman,  3:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science 
141. 

SATURDAY,  April  8 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days.”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  Arboreium  Nature  Centre. 
Expressions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art.  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

SUNDAY,  April  9 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  8 
p.m..UC  533. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Cycling  Club  - PusHnch  Lake,  29  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Expressions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

MONDAY,  April  10 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

TUESDAY,  April  11 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Human  Palienl  with 
End-Stage  Kidney  Disease:  The  Criteria  for, 
and  Management  after,  Renal  Allografting,” 
David  Ludwin,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  12 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m..  UC  533: 
Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m., 
Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water 
St.;  Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
OVC  Seminar  - “Herd  Health  Management 
Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle 
Dairy  Herd,"  Wayne  Eiheringlon,  12:10 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Modifying  the  Ex- 
pression of  Nopaline  Synthase  and 
Peroxidase  Genes  in  Tobacco:  Examples  of  a 
Method  for  Analysing  Multi-Gene  Trails,” 
Stephen  Rothsiein,  12:10  p.m., 

MacNaughion  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Scottish  Studies 
holds  conference 

The  Scottish  studies  section  of  the  Di^artment 
of  History  will  hold  its  annual  conference  April 
1 in  Room  117A  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Regisuation  begins  at  9:45  a.m. 

Morning  speakers  are  John  Macinnes  of  the 
School  of  Scottish  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh,  who  will  discuss  “Gaelic  Heroic 
Tales,”  and  Ian  Cowan,  a professor  of  Scottish 
history  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whose 
topic  is  “The  Reluctant  Revolutionaries:  The 
Glorious  Revolution  in  Scotland  1689-1690.” 

• At  1:45  p.m.,  Barbara  Murison  of  the 
Cenu-e  of  Canadian  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  will  speak  on  “Riches  to  Rags  to 
Rebellion:  The  Case  of  James  Ailchison, 
Sometime  Resident  of  Scotland,  Upper 
Canada  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.” 

At  3 p.m.,  there  will  be  a screening  in  the 
Faculty  Club  of  “All  That  Is  Able  Is  Going  to 
America,”  die  second  episode  of  Grampian 
Television’s  acclaimed  series  “The  Blood  is 
Strong.”  The  screening  is  sponsored  by  The 
Scottish  Banner. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Ted  Cowan,  the  con- 
ference is  free  of  charge  for  students,  $6  for 
seniors  and  $10  general.  Registration  is  at  the 
door.  O 


Research 

It’s  a girl! 

First  lamb  delivered  at  Ponsonby 


They  don’t  call  her  “Number  l”for  nothing. 

Bom  under  a technician’s  watchful  eye  Feb. 
20,  Number  1 is  not  only  the  first  lamb 
delivered  at  OVC’s  S 1 -million  sheep  research 
facility  at  the  Ponsonby  Research  Suition,  she’s 
a “super  sheep.” 

Her  mother.  Ewe  40,  is  part  of  the  100-hcad 
flock  nucleus  of  Arcoll  (Animal  Research 
Cenuo  — Ottawa)  sheep  that  will  form  the  core 
of  the  station's  research  fiock. 

OVC  officials  say  Number  1,  along  with 
numbers  2 llirough  14  — Uie  rest  of  the  first 
generation  of  Arcolts  bom  recently  at  the  sta- 
tion — arc  ideally  suited  for  the  new  Ponson- 
by station. 

“We  don’t  know  of  tmollier  institution  tliat 
has  a sheep  facility  the  calibre  of  the  Ponson- 
by station,”  says  OVCassociatedcanTedValli. 
‘The  Arcott  sheep  arc  an  important  pan  of  our 
effort  there  to  breed  animals  that  arc  highly 
genetically  defined  by  disctisc  resistance  and 
production  parameters.” 

Federal  scientists  at  Ottawa’s  animal  re- 
search centre  have  spent  the  past  20  years 
developing  Arcott  sheep.  Carefully  bred  from 
just  two  dam  lines,  the  sheep  have  been  cer- 
tified free  of  common  sheep  diseases  — par- 
ticularly Q-fever — for  a decade.  This  factor  is 


vitally  important  to  researchers  whose  results 
can  be  colored  markctlly  by  the  appearance  of 
an  unexpected  disease. 

Arcotis  exhibit  other  desirable  traits  that 
have  contributed  to  their  “super  sheep”  label, 
such  as  frequent  breeding  capability,  superior 
milk  quality  and  mothering  instincts  (resulting 
in  a low  lamb-mortality  rate),  high-quality 
fleece,  rate  of  gain,  feed  efficiency  and  carcass 
quality. 

So  they’re  a natural  choice  for  the  evolving 
sheep  research  program  being  fashioned 
around  the  Ponsonby  facility.  The  sheep 
facility  is  the  first  of  five  units  being  built  at  the 
new  200-acre,  S5.4-million  station.  When 
completed  in  the  mid-1990s,  Ponsonby  will 
offer  research  facilities  for  sheep,  dairy  cattle, 
swine,  beef,  calves  and  laboratory  animals. 

Buildings  at  the  station  have  been  methodi- 
cally planned  and  will  be  situated  to  keep  the 
respective  species  isolated  from  each  other,  for 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  disease- 
free  herds. 

The  Ponsonby  station  project  is  a co-opera- 
tive effort  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  and  OVC.  O 


Journalist  Romahn  on  eye-opening  experiences: 


Focus 


Postdoctoral  SSHRC  fellow 


A postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  Department 
of  History  has  been  awarded  one  of  40 
Canada  Research  Fellowships  by  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  ResctU’ch 
Council. 

Franca  lacovetia  will  use  the  three- 
year  fellowship  to  study  immigration  of 
Italians  to  Guelph,  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  the  mid-1960s.  She  plans  to  ex- 
amine all  facets  of  Italian-Canadiiins  in 
(juelph,  including  work,  family,  religious 
life  and  community  development  in  the 
neighborhood  known  as  “the  Ward.” 

lacovetta  completed  her  PhD  at  York 
University  last  year,  doing  her  dissertation 
on  post-war  immigration  from  Italy  to 
Toronto.  She  says  tire  new  study  will  be 
valuable  because  the  majority  of  studies 
of  Italian  populations  have  concentrated 
on  large  urban  centres,  and  because  most 
of  the  scholarly  work  on  Uic  history  of 
Guelph  has  concentrated  on  the  city’s 
British  roots. 

The  Italian  population  of  Guelph  in- 
creased from  about  600  to  4.500  between 
1921  and  1965.  The  community  has  been 
big  enough  to  havea  significant  impact  on 
Guelph’s  culture,  but  is  small  enough  to 
allow  her  to  study  “the  everyday  ex- 
periences of  ordinary  people,”  lacovetta 
says. 


The  University  and  SSHRC  will  share 
tlie  cost  of  die  fellowship.  lacovetta,  wiio 
teaches  a course  as  part  of  her  current  fel- 
lowship sponsored  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  will  leach  one  course  per  yc<\r  in  ad- 
dition to  her  research  under  the  SSHRC 
fellowship. 

Iialian-Canadians  from  Guelph  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  lacovetla’s  re- 
search can  contact  her  through  the  Deptut- 
mcni  of  History,  Ext.  3887. 


t by  Owen  Roberts, 

\ Office  of  Research 

(Jim  Romahn,  award-winning  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Kitchener-  Waterloo  Record, 
has  completed  his  four-month  slay  at  U of  G as 
1 a recipient  of  the  prestigious  Michener  Foun- 
j daiion  journalism  fellowship. 

' Romahn  received  $20,000  from  the  founda- 
tion to  leam  morcabout  biotechnology,  specifi- 
\ cally  at  Guelph  and  tlie  joint  U of  G-Universily 
I of  Waterloo  Biotechnology  Research  Institute. 
I His  was  one  of  two  awards  granted  annually  by 

! the  foundation. 

From  his  perch  in  the  Office  of  Research, 
■ Romahn  interviewed  more  than  55  researchers 
^ and  adminisU’alors  — nearly  all  from  U of  G 
i — and  hammered  out  75  stories  that  have  ap- 

. peared  everywhere  from  Uie  Toronto  Star  and 

the  Globe  and  Mail  to  Hoard's  Dairytnan 
magazine  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin, 
j His  primary  interest  was  in  acquiring  a 
I layperson’s  knowledge  of  the  application  of 
I biotechnology  to  agriculture. 

' “I  achieved  what  1 was  after,”  he  says.  “I  un- 
' derstand  llic  comer  of  biotechnology  that  is 
agriculture-related,  where  the  researchers  arc 
at  and  where  they  want  to  go  with  it  I’m 
pleased  with  the  results  — I didn’t  know  what 
I was  going  to  find.” 

Neither  did  some  of  Romahn’s  journalistic 
[ peers,  who  rejoiced  at  the  announcement  of  his 

' award  last  fall.  Ontario  Farmer  columnist 

Hugh  Maynard,  in  a piece  entitled  “Biotech- 
nology Needs  Objective  Analysis,”  said 
university  public  relations  departments 
generally  have  a vested  interest  in  publicizing 
die  achievements  of  their  own  biotechnology 
researchers. 

“Amid  all  the  scientific  jargon  and  sheer 
wonderment  of  (biotechnology),”  wrote 
Maynard,  “I  just  don’t  know  what  (is)  of 
benefit  and  what  (is)  a waste  of  lime  and 
money.”  The  Michener  award  made  Romahn 
“one  person  on  his  way  to  helping”  with  that 
determination,  Maynard  concluded. 

Nothing  to  fear 

But  having  checked  around,  Rom^n  says 
there’s  nothing  to  fear  about  biotechnology  at 
cither  the  universities  of  Guelph  or  Waterloo. 
He  didn’t  find  any  evidence  of  biological 
wrongdoings  — in  fact,  a different  kind  of 
revelation  emerged. 

“I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  re- 
siarchers  are  so  consumed  with  bettering  the 
lolof  mankind  that  the  overwhelming  majority 


literally  do  not  recognize  the  potential  for  evil 
in  their  discoveries  — for  example,  that  llicir 
genetic  engineering  of  diseases  could  be  used 
as  a weapon  to  attack  target  populations  of 
crops,  animals  and  even  humans,”  he  wrote  in 
his  report  to  the  Michener  Foundation. 

And  he  was  further  suock  by  the  structure 
of  research  funding.  “Some  things  I an- 
ticipated, but  failed  to  find,”  he  wrote.  “I  found 
no  huge  slush  funds  or  monstrously  wasteful 
projects.  Instead,  I found  a dearth  of  funding. 
The  main  waste  lies  in  filing  grant  applications 
and  reports.  In  fact,  that  consumes  a majority 
of  the  time  of  some  of  Canada’s  most  outstand- 
ing university  researchers.” 

Views  will  alter 

Romahn  says  these  eye-opening  experien- 
ces will  alter  the  color  of  his  widely  read  “Food 
Views”  column,  which  appears  biweekly  in 
The  Record.  In  fact,  his  first  day  back  in  the 
newsroom,  the  newspaper  publi^ed  a “Food 
Views”  column  headlined  “I’m  Changing  My 
Mind  on  Research.”  In  it.  Romahn  said  he  was 
abandoning  his  support  of  the  federal 
government’s  centralized  role  in  agricultural 
research.  Ouawa’s  approach,  he  wrote,  “is  sti- 
fling the  initiatives  and  advances  that  arise 
from  diversity  and  competition.” 


The  excitement  of  biotechnology  has  given 
Canada  the  opportunity  to  lest  the  altcmatives, 
wrote  Romahn.  “More  than  6(X)  biotechnology 
companies  have  been  formed  in  the  lust  15 
years,  tuid  billions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested through  the  stock  markeL  Most  of  this 
new  money  and  these  new  companies  arc  in 
tile  United  States  and  Europe,  but  the  impact 
of  their  research  and  development  will 
definitely  be  felt  in  Canada  and  in  Canadian 
agriculture.  Researchers  who  have  bright  ideas 
need  choices,  particularly  for  funding.” 

But  journalistically,  even  the  greatest 
breakthroughs  in  biotechnology  won’t  mean 
much  unless  the  media  adopt  a new  attitude 
about  science,  says  Romahn,  who  blames  his 
profession  for  a lack  of  foresight  in  public 
education. 

"If  the  public  had  a notion  about  what’s 
going  on,  they’d  be  more  positive  about  the  use 
of  biotechnology  techniques  forthe  betterment 
of  life,”  he  says,  citing  efforts  to  improve  vac- 
cines and  contribute  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
food  as  examples.  But  instead,  the  print  media 
are  simply  ignoring  the  bevy  of  research  ac- 
tivity and  information  available,  he  says. 

“The  willingness  of  researchers  to  talk 
about  their  work  isn’t  a problem  — it’s  getting 
the  stories  published  that’s  Lhe  tough  part  The 
immediacy  or  breathless  deadline  isn’t  there  in 


a biotechnology  story,  so  editors  think  it  isn’t 
really  newsworthy.  But  1 think  they’re  wrong. 
There’s  a public  that’s  interested  and  wants  to 
know  what’s  going  on.” 

Devote  time  and  money 

Romahn  advocates  that  newspapers  devote 
the  lime  and  money  to  develop  science 
reporters  who  can  report  knowledgeably  on  in- 
tricate matters  like  biotechnology.  Even  given 
his  background  and  experience  (including  a 
sunt  as  the  first  science  writer  for  Agriculture 
Canada),  he  says  his  close  contact  with  re- 
searchers during  the  fellowship  reminded  him 
of  the  complexities  of  science. 

“There’s  no  question  that  I learned  how  im- 
precise my  profession  is  and  how  many  mis- 
takes are  made,”  he  says.  ‘To  better  publicize 
biotechnology,  ilie  news  media  must  advance 
reporters  who  can  write  intelligent  stories  . . . 
and  the  science  community  must  leam  to  live 
with  reporters.” 

Romahn  says  the  researchers  he  worked 
with  offered  the  highest  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion. “They  were  always  willing  to  take  time 
for  interviews  and  goover  the  story  drafts  with 
care,”  he  says.  Some  were  uncomfortable  with 
his  journalistic  licence,  up.sct  that  on  occasion 
he’d  call  the  University  a “cow  college”  or 
refer  to  a source  as  “a  wiry  farm  boy  from  Sas- 
katchewan.” 

“Scientists  can  understand  why  journalists 
don’t  let  politicians  screen  stories,  but  these 
same  scientists  can't  see  why  they  shouldn’t 
have  domain  over  colorful  or  descriptive  lan- 
guage used  in  science  stories,”  he  says.  The  re- 
search community  must  remember  that  news 
stories  demand  a certain  style,  he  adds,  and  if 
tJte  facts  are  correct  and  the  intent  is  unaltered, 
he’s  reluctant  to  change  his  wording  “to  bur- 
nish the  image  of  science,  agriculture,  a par- 
ticular scientist  or  the  institution.’’ 

A selection  of  Romahn ’s  U of  G stories  will 
appear  in  an  upcoming  edition  of  Research 
Guelph.  O 


At  Guelph  cancelled 

At  Guelph  will  not  publish  a March  29  edi- 
tion. Copy  for  the  April  5 edition  should 
reach  At  Guelph  by  March  30. 
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Personnel 
report 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March  17, 1989, 
ihe  following  opporlunilics  were  available: 
Scientific  Glassblower,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  contractually  limited  for 
about  one  year.  Hiring  range:  S574.95  to 
S622  per  week. 

Clerk  I.  Graduate  Studies;  temporary 
full-time  from  April  17  to  Aug.  18/89. 
Hiring  range:  S291.86  to  S317.13  per 
week. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Elora  Beef 
Cattle  Research  Cenu"e;  temporary  full- 
time until  May  1990.  Start  rate:  $470.84 
per  week. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Elora  Dairy  Cattle 
Research  Centre;  temporary  full-time 
until  August  1989.  Start  rate:  S470.84  per 
week. 

The  following  position  war  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Research  Technician,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Arkell  Poultry  Research 
Farm.  Salary  range:  S372.63  minimum; 
S430.5 1 job  rate  (level  5);  S534.57  maxi- 
mum. 

In  touch 

Close  to  1 ,700  secondary  school  students 
visited  campus  this  past  week  during  Cam- 
pus Days.  The  students  had  a chance  to 
speak  with  representatives  from  various 
departments  on  campus,  including  the 
Awards  Office,  co-operative  education, 
Athletics,  Food  Services,  the  library  and 
Medical  Services. 

Academic  counsellors  hosted  special 
sessions  to  answer  specific  questions  about 
programs,  majors  and  selecting  courses. 
Several  faculty  members  gave  specially 
prepared  talks  to  introduce  the  students  to 
university  lectures. 

The  Admissions  Office  would  like  to 
thank  the  participating  faculty  — Ann 
Gibbins,  Jack  Weiner,  Keith  Slater,  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  Bruce  Evans,  Eveline 
Adomait,  Ted  Cowan,  Kathleen  Brophy, 
Sandy  Middleton  and  Ernie  McFarland  — 
and  the  representatives  from  Residences, 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  the  Central  Student  Association 
and  Inicrhall  Council.  Special  th^iks  go  to 
Katherine  Elliott  of  CSRC  for  her  help  in 
organizing  the  program.  O 


A scene  from  A Lie  of  the  Mind,  the 
Department  of  Drama’s  last  produc- 
tion of  the  winter  term.  Written  by  Sam 
Shepard  and  directed  by  Rex  Buckie, 
the  play  will  run  from  March  27  to 
April  1 at  the  Inner  Stage  in  the 


For  Sale:  Trunk,  bunk  beds,  electric 
broom.  822-1354  after  6 p.m.  Rice  two- 
horse  trailer  with  front  and  rear  doors  and 
ramps,  seven-foot  inside  height,  843-5778. 
Men’s  10-spced  bicycle,  Michael,  Ext. 
2926.  1985  XCAB  loyota  pick-up,  five- 
speed  standard,  AM/FM  cassette,  837- 
3809.  Twenty-inch  color  TV  with  stand; 
bisque  doll  reproduction,  Barbara,  Ext. 
2925  or  824-6015. 

Available:  Position  for  swine  farm 
manager  for  breeding  herd  of  350  purebred 
sows,  must  be  able  to  work  independently, 
keep  records,  supervise  employees  and  un- 
derstand pigs,  salary  and  housing  nego- 
tiable, closing  date  April  1 , George  Proctor, 
1-887-9206. 

Wanted:  Furnished  three-  or  four- 
bedroom  house,  preferably  close  to  Univer- 
sity, for  July  and  August,  non-smokers. 
Prof.  K.C.  Walts,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  Technical  University  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Box  1000,  Halifax  B3J  2X4, 
or  call  824-3371.  House  trailer,  must  be 
moved  to  my  location,  Michael,  Ext.  2926. 
Three-bedroom  townhousc  for  rent,  Scot- 
tsdale Drive,  three  bathrootns,  garage,  near 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  shopping 
mall,  15-minutc  walk  to  University, 
Sandra,  821-1792.  Experienced  secretary 
to  do  part-time  typing  using  WordPerfect, 
knowledge  of  French  required,  Scott,  763- 
4695. 


MacKinnon  building.  Performances 
begin  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $4.50  Mon- 
day to  Wednesday  and  $5.50  Thursday 
to  Saturday,  and  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


For  Rent:  Furnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  University  area,  swimming  pool,  close  to 
schools  and  shopping  mall,  next  to  park, 
available  Sept.  1/89  to  Aug.  31/90,  $1,000 
a month  plus  utilities,  Ext  3595  or  821- 
2044.  Three-bedroom  cottage  at 
Southampton,  two  minutes  from  tennis 
courts,  five  minutes  from  beach,  available 
July  29  to  Aug.  19,  Patrick,  Ext.  3487  or 
821-3722.  Bargain  rent  for  couple  or  fami- 
ly willing  to  care  for  furnished  four- 
bedroom  house  close  to  University  from 
May  15  to  Aug.  25,  non-smokers,  Tom, 
Ext.  3310.  Two-bedroom  partially  fur- 
nished apartment  to  sublet  in  London,  Ont., 
upper  floor  of  house.  May  1 to  Aug.  3 1 , air 
conditioning,  parking,  on  bus  route,  non- 
smokers,  432- 1 25 1 after  5 p.m.  Two  newly 
renovated  bedrooms  in  basement,  separate 
entrance,  bathroom,  small  kitchen,  park- 
ing, laundry,  heat  and  hydro  included. 
University  area,  female  non-smokers 
preferred,  836-8137  evenings.  Two- 
bedroom  cottage  at  Sauble  Beach,  one 
block  from  beach,  responsible  people  only. 
837-3616. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered 
by  At  Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  University.  All  Items  must  be 
typed  double  spaced  and  submitted  to  Ar 
Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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Grade  3 and  4 students  at  St.  Peter’s 
School  in  Guelph  sample  some  of  the  syrup 
at  “Maple  Syrup  Days”  at  the  Arboretum. 
The  sap  is  still  running.  “Maple  Syrup 
Days”  continue  April  8 and  9 from  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Why  not  take  the  family 
or  friends  for  a taste  of  maple  syrup? 
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The  George  Morris  Centre  has  received  a Geigy’s  agricultural  division;  Chatham- 
pledge  of  $30,000  from  Ciba-Geigy  areafarmerGeorgeMorris;  and  President 
Canada  Ltd.  From  left  to  right  are  Warren  Brian  Segal. 

Libby,  director  of  marketing  of  Ciba-  Photo  by  HeibRauscher,  Photographic  Services 


New  voice  for  agriculture 


Ibe  Canadian  agricultural  industry  has  a new 
voice  in  the  form  of  the  George  Moms  Centre 
for  Agriculture  and  the  Future.  Located  at  U of 
G,  the  centre  has  received  the  support  of  in- 
dividual farmers,  farm  associations  and  busi- 
ness. 

At  a news  conference  last  week,  Ciba- 
Geigy  Canada  Ltd.  announced  a pl^ge  of 
$300,000  towards  the  centre,  and  Prof.  Larry 
Martin,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  was  named  acting 
director. 

Warren  Libby,  director  of  maricedng  for 
Ciba-Geigy’s  agricultural  division,  made  the 
presentation  to  President  Brian  Segal. 

“The  University  welcomes  Ciba-Geigy  to 
the  family  of  agricultural  leaders  who  have 
contribute  to  the  George  Morris  Centre  and 
who  recognize  that  the  future  of  agriculture 
depends  on  informed  decisions  and  policies,” 
said  SegaL  “The  centre  will  support  specialists 
in  policy  analysis  and  marketing  to  provide  the 
expertise  needed  by  policy  makers  in  industry 
and  government” 

In  addition  to  Ciba-Geigy,  the  centre  has 
received  funding  from  individual  farmers 
across  the  country  and  farm  groups.  These  in- 
clude Ontario  associations  representing  beef 
and  pork  producers  and  com  growers.  Among 
the  centre's  corporate  sponsors  are  James 
Richardson  & Sons  of  Winnipeg,  Laurence 
Pathy’s  Fednav  in  Montreal,  Ralston  Purina, 
Guelph  Better  Beef,  and  Bradley  Farms  and 
Kerr  Farms  of  Chatham. 

The  project  was  inspired  by  Chatham-area 
beef  producer  George  Morris,  who  donated  a 
fiery  red  sports  car  to  initiate  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  centre.  A third  of  the  $2.5  million 
needed  to  endow  the  centre  is  in  hand. 

Described  as  a “think  tank”  for  Canadian 
agriculture,  the  George  Morris  Centre  will  be 
an  independent  force  in  strategic  planning  and 
market  development,  says  Martin.  “The 
specialists  will  listen  to  and  speak  for  the 
various  sectors  of  the  agricultural  industry,”  he 
says. 

Martin  is  a well-known  commentator  on  the 
economic  environment  for  the  farming, 
processing  ^d  marketing  sectors.  He  has  also 
served  as  economic  adviser  to  a number  of 
commodity  groups,  food  processors  and 
government  agencies. 

“The  George  Morris  Centre  is  unique  in 


North  America  in  its  goal  to  support  specialists 
who  will  offer  a full  perspective  of  the  issues 
facing  agriculture,”  says  Martin. 

“The  strength  of  the  centre  will  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  groups  it  serves,”  he  says. 
“It  should  become  a focal  point  of  thinking  for 
wise  commercial  farmers,  commodity  groups 
and  individual  leaders  in  ^e  farming  sector.” 
Canada  needs  such  a focal  point,  says  Mar- 
tin. “There  is  not  now  a clear  method  or  struc- 
ture for  dedicated  independent  analysis  of 
agricultural  policies  and  issues.” 

Through  its  dual  focus,  the  centre  will 
provide  farmers  and  industry  with  ^ analysis 
of  the  potential  outcome  of  different  policy 
scenarios  and  will  form  a channel  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  opinion  between 
agricultural  leaders  and  govemmenL 

The  specialist  in  maiketing  may  become  a 
reference  point  for  commodity  groups  or  small 
companies  looking  for  basic  information  on 
how  to  market  a new  product  or  how  to  break 
into  an  export  market,  says  Martin. 

Problems  like  packaging,  labelling  and 
standardized  sizes  need  solutions  with  a busi- 
ness-oriented approach,  whereas  issues  like 
plant  breeders’  rights,  the  effectiveness  of 
marketing  boards  and  the  value  of  commodity 
versus  income  stabilization  plans  need  to  be 
looked  at  from  a broader  perspective,  he 
says.O 


Larry  Martin 


No  shortage  of  employers 
for  agribusiness  graduates 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A new  breed  of  business  experts  is  hitting  the 
streets. 

Last  spring,  employers  lined  up  to  hire  the 
first  12  graduates  of  the  master  of  agriculture 
program  offered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  the  only  such 
program  in  Canada.  The  class  of  ’89  has  Just 
graduated,  and  most  are  already  employed. 

“The  program  opened  the  doors  to  my  job,” 
says  charter  graduate  Kathy  Merriman,  quality 
control  manager  with  Baimer  Gelatin  Products 
(Canada)  Ltd.  of  Olds,  Alta.  ‘The  company 
was  pleased  with  (the  program’s)  well- 
rounded  approach  to  agribusiness,”  she  says. 

Prof.  Larry  Marlin,  department  chair  and 
one  of  Canada’s  most  respected  agricultural 
economists,  says  his  department  polled  dozens 
of  employers  before  putting  the  program 
together. 

“They  told  us  they  needed  people  with  good 
technical  and  management  skills,”  he  says, 
“but  of  utmost  importance  was  excellence  in 
communication  and  interpersonal  skills.” 

Timing  specific  to  agricultural  business 
rather  than  ^ical  business  administration 
taught  at  other  institutions  was  also  a priority, 
for  both  prospective  students  and  the  business 
community. 

So  Martin’s  department  designed  a master’s 
program  aimed  at  students  with  undergraduate 
training  or  practical  experience  in  production 
agriculture.  They  built  in  all  the  desired  ele- 
ments — marketing,  finance,  accounting, 
operations  management  and  managerial 
economics  (using  cases  that  apply  to  agricul- 
tural business);  business  communication  and 
human  resource  management;  and  agricul- 
tural-specific courses  on  policy,  farm  manage- 
ment and  taxation,  and  commodity  and 
financial  futures  ma^ets. 

The  16-month  course  includes  three 
semesters  of  classroom  study  and  one  semester 
in  a co-operative  work  program. 

Employers  like  the  results.  And  they  recog- 
nize the  potential  for  supporting  current 
employees  who  want  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

“In  business,  employees  of  several  depart- 
ments need  to  interact  positively,  so  people 
must  be  accustomed  to  working  in  groups, 
making  presentations  to  others  and  getting 
their  ideas  across  efficiently,  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing,” says  charter  graduate  Linda  Frew, 
product  maiketing  analyst  with  Tend-R-Fresh 
Poultry  Products  Co.  of  Elora. 

“You  don’t  have  a chance  without  people 
skills  or  if  you’re  insensitive  to  the  abilities  and 
needs  of  other  departments.  This  course  taught 


Students  assaulted 

A 20-year-old  Kemplville  man  has  been 
charged  with  sexual  assault  and  break  and 
enter  following  an  incident  in  Glengarry  Hall 
March  30. 

At  about  3:30  a.m.,  a man  entered  the  room 
of  a sleeping  female  student  and  touched  her 
on  the  arm  and  cheek,  then  entered  another 
student’s  room,  says  Ron  McCormick,  head  of 
Security  Services. 

Shawn  Whalen,  who  is  notaUof  G student, 
has  been  charged.  A trial  dale  is  pending,  and 
the  investigation  is  continuing.  O 


me  how  to  communicate  with  people  from  a 
wide  range  of  interests  and  adapt  my  expertise 
to  individual  situations.” 

Graduates  also  appreciate  the  unparalleled 
instruction. 

“The  quality  of  the  people  who  stand  be- 
hind the  courses  help  participants  develop  their 
own  strength  of  ch^cter,”  says  graduate  Ian 
Cowbrough,  an  agricultural  account  manager 
trainee  with  the  Elmira  branch  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Adds  graduate  Cathie  Lowry,  now  a leach- 
ing and  research  associate  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business: 
“When  you  get  out  into  the  business  world  and 
need  to  consult  with  academic  leaders,  you 
realize  that  this  course  has  offered  you  very 
valuable  and  reliable  contacts.  The  experts 
aren’t  strangers  to  you.”  O 


Parking  beefs 
aired 
at  public 
meeting 

More  than  100  University  wnployees  and  sui- 
dents  attended  a meeting  of  the  ad  hoc  Parking 
Concern  Committee  March  21  to  discuss  the 
proposed  doubling  of  parking  rales. 

I^ple  present  voi<^  many  concerns  about 
the  ne^  for  the  increases  and  about  using  the 
revenues  to  fund  xademic  programs,  says 
Allen  Abbott,  Computing  Services,  who 
chaired  the  meeting. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised  included: 

• Will  the  new  rcvwiues  from  parking  fees 
result  in  future  cutbacks  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  leading  to 
more  fee  increases  and  funding  cutbacks? 

• Because  the  increased  revenues  will  go  to 
academic  budgets  and  not  to  offset  operat- 
ing costs  of  parking  facilities,  should  the 
increase  be  considered  a charitable  gift? 

• What  is  the  legality  of  overselling  parking 
spaces  by  30  per  cent? 

• Faculty  can  apply  $100  of  their  profes- 
sional allowance  towards  parking  and 
claim  it  as  a taxable  benefit.  Why  don’t 
staff  have  this  option? 

• What  are  the  operating  costs  of  the 
president's  car,  the  chauffeur  and  his  ac- 
commodation in  Toronto?  Are  these  costs 
added  to  the  president’s  income  as  taxable 
benefits? 

The  proposed  increases — which  would  see 
the  annual  parking  fee  of  $72  rise  to  $144  — 
were  outlined  by  President  Brian  Segal  to 
Board  of  Governors  Feb.  23.  (See  At  Guelph, 
March  1. 1989.) 

About  30  people  have  volunteered  as 
departmental  representatives  of  the  Parking 
Concern  Committee  and  some  10  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  says  AbboiL  They  will 
be  meeting  to  plan  frituie  action. 

Abbou  says  he  will  meet  with  Segal  this 
week,  and  the  committee  has  applied  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  agenda  of  the  April  20  Board  of 
Governors  meeting.  O 
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The  Rushdie  affair:  more  than 
one  set  of  rights  and  freedoms 


I would  like  to  comment  on  the  March  15  ar- 
ticle in  At  Guelph  about  faculty  supporting 
author  Salman  Rushdie  and  reaffirming  sup- 
port for  fieedom  of  expression. 

Central  to  the  Rushdie  affair  is  the  assertion 
of  two  sets  of  rights  — the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  right  to  freedom  from  insult 
and  offence. 

In  ihecaseof  University  of  Western  Ontario 
psychology  professor  Philippe  Rushlon,  the 
legitimacy  of  both  these  rights  and  the  need  to 
reconcile  them  has  been  recognized.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  al- 
though defending  academic  freedom,  says 
Rushton  “acted  with  insensitivity  and  lack  of 
social  responsibility”  (^4/  Guelph,  March  15). 

No  such  recognition  of  the  same  right  is  af- 
forded those  who  feel  insulted  and  offended  by 
Rushdie's  references  to  deeply  revered  persons 
of  the  Moslem  faith.  The  public  statement 
signed  by  200  U of  G faculty  condemning 
Moslem  action  against  Rushdie  and  defending 
the  ideals  of  free  inquiry  and  free  expression 
does  not  acknowledge  such  a right  nor  that 
such  offence  has  been  given.  Nor  does  themore 
recent  motion  passed  by  Senate  on  the  same 
matter. 

This  is  despite  the  fxt  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Moslems,  including  Canadian 
Moslems,  have  clearly  made  known  the  deep 
insult  and  offence  they  have  fell  at  Rushdie’s 
references.  Arecent  Globe  and  Mail  article  on 
Canadian  Moslems  acknowledged  this  in  ob- 
serving that  all  Canadian  Moslem  groups 
“agreed  that  The  Satanic  Verses  was  blas- 
phemous and  insulting”  {Globe  and  Mail, 
March  25). 

Indeed,  at  least  one  U of  G professor  has 
concluded  that  the  references  are  not  blas- 
phemous. In  the  March  1 8 Daily  Mercury,  in 
the  article  “Deciding  ‘Off  with  his  Head’: 
Rushdie  in  Khomeniland,”  Prof.  James  Har- 
rison, English  Language  and  Literature,  says 
“there  is  nothing  a devout  Moslem  need  feel 
outraged  about”  in  Rushdie’s  book.  Tltis  is 
after  Harrison  had  recounted  a section  of  the 
novel  where  prostitutes  lake  on  the  names  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed’s  wives  to  boost  their 
business. 

For  many  Moslems,  it  is  heaping  insult  on 
insult  when  a professor  of  English,  evidently 
unqualified  in  the  area  of  Moslem  religion  or 
culture,  presumes  he  can  tell  Moslems  what 
they  should  or  should  not  consider  blas- 
phemous and  insulting. 


Similar  insensitivity  is  reflected  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Al  Guelph  article,  which  says: 
“More  than  200  U of  G faculty  have  signed  a 
statement  that  condemns  Moslem  action 
against  Salman  Rushdie.”  This  suggests  that 
either  the  action  of  condemning  Rushdie  to 
death  is  inherently  “Moslem”  and  one  sup- 
ported by  all  Moslems,  or  that  any  “Moslem” 
action  against  Rushdie  is  to  be  condemned. 

As  a university,  especially  one  priding  itself 
on  its  international  outlook,  we  have  a special 
responsibility  to  be  sensitive  to  other  cultures 
and  religions,  and  balanced  in  our  responses  to 
them.  As  a Canadian  university,  responding  to 
the  religion  and  culture  of  a significant  ^d 
growing  number  of  Canadians  (the  Moslem 
religion  and  culture),  this  responsiblity  is  addi- 
tionally incumbent  on  us. 

Public  statements  that  indignantly  uphold 
one  set  of  rights  and  freedoms  without  ac- 
knowledging that  these  may  need  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  others  also  held  dear  by  members  of 
our  international  and  national  community 
smack  of  pious  self-righteousness,  regardless 
of  whether  such  statements  emanate  from 
religious  heads  or  universities. 

May  1 suggest  that  we  acknowledge  that 
more  than  one  right  and  principle  is  involved 
here,  and  that  both  des^e  legitimate  con- 
sideration? In  the  absence  of  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment and  in  not  seeking  to  reconcile  the 
two,  we  do  no  better  than  others  whom  we  ac- 
cuse of  unbalanced  action. 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar, 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development 


Obituary 

John  Kuz 

The  University  community  extends  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  John  Kuz,  a staff 
member  in  the  University’s  electrical 
shop,  who  died  March  29  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  56. 

An  employee  of  U of  G since  1967,  Mr, 
Kuz  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Earla,  two 
sons,  John  of  Paris  and  Brian  of  Guelph, 
and  five  grandchildr^.  O 
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A STICK  IN  TIME 


The  Guelph  Warriors  old-timers  hockey 
team  found  an  unusual  way  to  donate 
$5,000  to  the  Athletics  Centre  project  — 
with  a cheque  written  on  the  business  end 
of  a goalie  stick.  Warriors  teammates, 
from  left,  Brian  Masso,  Don  McIntosh  and 


Herb  Jobb  made  the  presentation  last 
week  to  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of 
development,  and  Dave  Copp,  director  of 
athletics,  on  behalf  of  the  team*s  20 
players.  Photo  by  David  71100185.  PRI 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Parking  situation  hard  on  working  mothers 

The  parking  issue  has  created  a great  deal  of  ill  will  among  all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

For  Just  one  week,  I challenge  President  Brian  Segal  to  leave  his  chauffeur-driven  car  and  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  the  campus  parking  situation — and  no  fair  using  a premium  permit! 

The  president’s  schedule,  I am  sure,  must  be  very  full  and  the  luxury  of  a chauffeured  car  a 
godsend,  but  is  his  schedule  any  more  hectic  than  that  of  a working  mother  who  is  juggling  the 
many  responsibilities  of  home,  family  and  career? 

Working  mothers  use  the  noon-hour  break  for  all  kinds  of  tasks — errands,  groc^es,  laundry. 
But  we  dare  not  leave  campus  as  there  will  not  be  a parking  space  when  we  return.  We  are  often 
left  to  circle  the  lot,  like  vultures,  waiting  for  someone  to  depart  so  we  can  quickly  occupy  an 
about-to-be  vacated  piece  of  gravel  or  asphalu 

How  many  people  hours  are  lost  because  of  lack  of  parking,  and  how  much  frustration  does 
it  add  to  our  day?  And  on  top  of  this,  we  are  being  obliged  to  pay  double  the  previous  rate  for 
this  frustrating  experience. 

1 ask  the  president  to  put  himself  in  our  shoes  and  do  something  constructive  about  this 
deplorable  situation.  1,  for  one,  would  be  truly  grateful. 

Colleen  Roberts, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 


Parking  fee  increase  ‘outrageous’ 

The  doubling  of  parking  fees  for  the  atrocious  parking  situation  on  campus  is  an  outrageous  act 
perpetrated  on  the  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  pay  even  more  if  there  were  a designated  paridng  lot  where  I 
knew  I could  find  a parking  spot  But  successive  University  administrations  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  implement  a sane  parking  policy.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  now  we  are  about  to  be  fur- 
ther robbed  for  this  “non-service”  called  parking. 

While  the  administration  is  trying  to  introduce  a “corporate  culture”  into  the  University’s 
functioning,  I suggest  we  proceed  full  blast  along  this  noble  path  and  raise  further  money  by  in- 
troducing the  following  measures: 

• install  pay  toilets  and  charge  at  least  $1  per  visit  In  addition,  have  coin-operated  toilet 
paper  (hspensers  to  raise  additional  money; 

• charge  market-rate  rents  for  office  and  classroom  use; 

• charge  rent  for  office  and  classroom  furniture  from  the  users; 

• charge  user  fees  for  library  use; 

• turn  all  office  radiators  into  coin-oper^ed  mode;  and 

• have  faculty  and  staff  pay  for  their  phones  and  stationery. 

1 sincerely  hope  enou^  people  will  revolt  against  this  obnoxious  raid  on  our  pockets  and 
refuse  to  pay  the  new  paridng  fees. 

Prof.  DUip  Banerji, 
Computing  and  Information  Science. 

Three  computers  in  1967 

In  the  interest  of  historical  record,  I would  like  to  make  a small  correction  to  your  interesting 
“Remember  When”  article  on  Kats  Okashimo  in  the  March  22  edition  of  At  Guelph. 

When  Kats  arrived  at  U of  G in  1967,  there  were  not  two,  but  three  computers  cm  campus. 
The  first  machine  tuOAC  that  could  be  called  a computer  in  the  modem  sense  was  “Royal  McBee 
LGP-30,”  purchased  jointly  by  the  depaitmenis’of  Physics,  Animal  Science  and  Agricultural 
Economics  in  1959. 

When  Animal  Science  obtained  the  IBM  1620,  the  LGP-30  continued  to  service  Phyacs  and 
Mathematics  because  it  had,  for  the  time,  a very  large  statistics  library  and  it  was  trivial  to 
program.  The  late  Gordon  Ashton  and  I operated  it  until  1968.  It  was  retired  when  we  moved  to 
the  MacNaughton  building  in  1%9. 

In  1970,  it  was  donated  to  the  Coast  Guard  College  in  Sydney,  N.S.,  when  they  losta  similar 
machine  in  a fire. 

Prof.  Jim  Hunt, 
Physks. 
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Direct  touch-tone  access  available 


Communicaiions  Savices  has  iniroduced  a new 
telephone  feature  that  provides  added  con- 
venience for  frequent  callers  to  ihe  University. 

Automatic  call  processing  (ACP)  allows 
off-campus  callers  to  route  their  c^ls  to  a 
desired  extension  without  operator  interven- 
tion. To  use  the  service,  callers  must  have  touch- 
lone  telephones  and  know  the  extension  they 
are  calling. 

The  ACP  number  for  the  University  is  824- 
4747.  To  be  connected  directly  to  a known  ex- 
tension, callers  dial  this  number  and  are  guided 
through  the  necessary  steps  by  a recorded  mes- 
sage. To  shorten  the  process  even  further, 
callers  can  interrupt  the  message  by  pressing 
the  extension  number,  then  the  key  marked  #, 
which  is  located  directly  below  the  9 key  on 
most  touch-tone  phones. 


Computer  stolen 
in  break-in 

A computer  was  stolen  during  a weekend 
break-in  last  month  in  the  University  Centre. 

On  March  19  at  3:54  a.m.,  a building  guard 
discovered  a broken  window  in  a door  at  the 
south  end  of  Level  5.  Accounts  Receivable  and 
the  Budget  Office  had  been  entered,  says  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Services. 

Missing  from  the  Budget  Office  are  an  IBM 
computer,  monitor  and  several  disks,  valued  at 
about  $4,900.  A computer  taken  from  the  Ac- 
counts Receivable  office,  valued  at  about 
$1,250,  was  found  in  the  stairwell  one  flight 
above  Level  5.  No  fingerprints  were  found  on 
it,  says  McCormick. 

The  break-in  occurred  sometime  between 
8:30  p.m.  Saturday  night,  when  the  floor  had 
last  b^n  checked,  and  3:54  a.m.  Sunday.  The 
investigation  continues.  O 


Callers  receiving  a busy  signal  afrer  dialing 
the  extension  will  have  to  try  their  call  again  at 
a later  time.  They  will  not  be  automatically 
transferred  to  the  University  switchboard. 

Callers  without  touch-tone  service  or  those 
requiring  special  assistance  should  continue  to 
call  824-4120.  Anyone  trying  louse  ACP  from 
a dial  phone  will  be  automatically  transferred 
to  the  switchboard. 

If  you  have  questions  about  ACP,  call  the 
Communicaiions  Services  HELP  desk  at  Ext 
4357.  CS  would  like  to  hear  how  your  off- 
campus  contacts  like  the  new  service.  O 


Phoning  home 
made  easier 

Some  of  the  most  persistent  problems  faced  by 
Canadians  travelling  abroad,  for  business  or 
pleasure,  relate  to  placing  long-distance  calls  to 
their  office  or  family  back  home. 

To  make  calling  home  easier.  Teleglobe 
Canada  has  introduced  a service  called  Canada 
Direct  Now  available  in  Australia,  France, 
Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  service  allows  a caller  to 
dial  a local  access  number  and  speak  directly 
to  an  operator  in  Canada.  Because  the  local  ac- 
cess number  is  toll-free,  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing to  reach  the  Canadian  operator. 

Callers  using  Canada  Direct  service  have 
two  billing  options.  TTiey  can  either  use  their 
telephone  company  calling  card  or  call  collect 
In  either  case,  the  call  is  billed  at  Canadian 
rales,  which  are  often  cheaper  than  the  rates  of 
the  foreign  country. 

To  obtain  a w^let-sized  card  showing  the 
access  numbers  needed  when  travelling 
abroad,  call  the  Communications  Services 
HELP  desk  at  Ext  4357.0 


U of  G and  city  co-operate 
on  transportation  study 


The  University  is  working  closely  with  the 
Guelph  Transportation  Commission  (GTC)  to 
determine  future  needs  for  public  transpona- 
tion  in  the  city. 

A steering  commiuec  with  representation 
from  GTC.  U of  G and  other  organizations 
within  the  city  is  being  set  up  to  study  the  en- 
tire Uansit  system  and  make  recommendations 
for  possible  improvements. 

The  University  is  interested  in  such  issues 
as  longer  daily  hours  of  operation.  Sunday  ser- 
vice, modifications  to  existing  routes,  monthly 
bus  passes  for  ilie  public  and  better  publicity  of 
existing  services,  says  Pam  Healey,  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  the  University’s 
representative  on  the  steering  committee. 

There  are  about  7,000  off-campus  students 
and  3,500  faculty  and  staff  within  the  city  limits 
of  Guelph  who  have  access  to  bus  service 
provided  by  the  GTC. 

• GTC  offers  two  express  routes  that  can 
bring  people  directly  to  the  University  in 
the  morning  and  take  them  home  in  the 
evening.  (See  accompanying  maps.)  Two 
buses  ttavel  the  Edinburgh  Road  express 
route,  arriving  at  the  University  Centte  at 
8:20  and  8:50  a.m.  and  leaving  at  5:05 
p.m . The  bus  on  the  Victoria  Road  express 
route  arrives  at  the  University  Centre  at 
8:20  a.m.  and  leaves  at  5:05  p.m.  Express 
buses  don’  i have  regular  slops.  Riders  can 
flag  them  down  at  any  point  along  the 
route. 

• There  is  an  additional  bus  running  during 
peak  hours  — 7: 1 5 to  1 1 :45  a.m.  and  3 to 
5:30  p.m.  — to  supplement  the  Number  5 
route  between  U of  G and  downtown.  The 
bus  has  no  set  schedule,  but  operates  on  a 
demand  basis. 

• GTC  uses  St.  George’s  Squareas  the  main 
linkage  for  different  routes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  routes,  all  buses  leave  St. 


George’s  Square  every  30  minutes,  a 
quarter  to  and  quarter  past  the  hour,  Mon- 
day to  Saturday  between  6:15  a.m.  and 
11:15  p.m.  Maximum  travel  lime  to 
anywhere  in  the  city  is  about  50  minutes. 
And  virtually  everyone  in  the  city  lives 
less  than  half  a kilometre  from  a bus  stop. 

• Route  maps  are  available  for  $ 1 .25  at  the 
GTC  office  and  Woolworth’s  in  St. 
George’s  Square.  The  maps  list  a scries  of 
telephone  numbers  for  Telerider,  an 
electronic  service  through  which  people 
can  find  out  the  arrival  lime  of  the  next 
bus  merely  by  calling  the  appropriate 
phone  number  for  that  bus  stop.  There  are 
also  video  monitors  at  Stone  Road  Mall 
and  Willow  West  Mall  that  contain  route 
information. 

• The  Magic  Bus,  a service  set  up  with  GTC 
by  the  College  of  Social  Science  student 
government,  charters  a city  bus  for  late- 
night  service  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights.  It  makes  three  runs,  leaving 
the  University  Centre  at  midnight.  1 and 
2 a.m.  TTiere  is  also  Sunday  service  from 
I to  1 1 p.m.  in  a rented  van. 

The  commission  is  doing  its  best  to  fulfil  the 
needs  of  the  public,  but  the  service  has  to  be 
based  on  serving  the  needs  of  the  many,  says 
genera]  manager  Jack  Quarrie. 

The  commission  is  always  glad  to  work 
with  the  public  to  find  ways  to  improve  service, 
but  Quarrie  says  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
please  everyone.  'Ihe  transportation  system  "is 
not  a private  car  (and)  it’s  not  a big  jumbo  taxi,’’ 
he  says.  “And  it  may  not  necessarily  lake  you 
direedy  from  where  you  arc  to  where  you  want 
to  go  in  all  cases.  'IT^t  can  never  be.  Numbers 
will  dictate  what  you  have  to  do.’’ 

The  steering  committee  will  work  widi  a 
group  of  consultants  for  several  months  to 
study  options  for  future  changes.  O 
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Supermath  program  shows 
mathematics  can  be  fun 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

Malliemaiics  can  be  fun.  And  U of  G’s  super- 
math  program  proves  it  each  year  to  more  than 
1,500  Ontario  high  school  students. 

Like  its  creator,  Prof.  Jack  Weiner,  Dcparl- 
menlof  Mathematics  and  Statislics,  the  super- 
math  program  stresses  the  practical 
applications  of  mathematics.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, says  Weiner,  “we  want  students  to  see 
that  doing  math  can  be  fun.” 

Although  most  of  us  rely  heavily  on  pocket 
calculators,  there  are  people  who  love  to  strug- 
gle with  a difficult  math  problem.  If  you’re  a 
crossword  puzzle  fanatic,  you  can  identify  with 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  finally  gelling  the 
right  answer.  Guelph’s  supermalh  program  has 
shared  that  feeling  with  thousands  of  high 
school  students  since  it  began  in  1982. 

The  program  hosts  groups  of  50  to  200  stu- 
dents on  campus  or  sends  faculty  to  meet  with 
students  in  their  home  schools.  They  discuss 
topics  as  varied  as  robotics,  map  mttking  and 
careers  in  mathematics. 

A recent  group  from  Peel  County  met  with 
Weiner  for  a demonstration  of  modular  arith- 
metic. He  showed  them  a shortcut  in  llic  search 
for  prime  numbers  and  demonstrated  how  a 
seemingly  abstract  mathematical  concept  has 
become  the  foundation  of  billion-dollar 
security  systems  used  around  the  world. 

Anollier  group  from  Lincoln  County  was 
treated  to  a lour  of  Guelph’s  dairy  research  sta- 
tion near  Elora.  Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  and  Prof.  Brian  Allen, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  demonstrated  that 
experimental  design  and  statistical  modelling 
arc  essential  to  current  research  on  the  use  of 
hormones  to  increase  milk  production. 

A special  feature  of  every  supermath  ses- 
sion is  the  preliminary  package  studenLs  com- 
plete as  the  price  of  admission.  This  usually 
consists  of  a one-  to  iwo-hour  assignment  that 
provides  the  groundwork  for  a talk.  As  a result, 
students  actively  ptuticipaie  during  the  talk, 
asking  and  answering  questions.  “The 


presenter  works  with  them,  rather  than  talking 
at  them,”  says  Weiner. 

Brian  Smith,  a teacher  at  Nelson  High 
School  in  Burlington,  says  it’s  good  for  stu- 
dents to  experience  llic  type  of  maUiematics 
going  on  at  the  university  level.  “I’m  impressed 
witli  the  mailicmaiics  department  at  Guelph,” 
he  says.  “You’ll  often  sec  five  or  six  professors 
silling  in  on  a supermath  session  with  our  stu- 
dents.” 

One  of  Smith’s  students  parlayed  a super- 
maili  session  on  fractal  geometry  by  Prof.  John 
Holbrook  into  an  ali-expenses-paid  tfip  to  the 
Caribbean,  He  used  the  fractal  theory  to  add 
dimension  to  his  science  fair  project  on 
hydrodynamic  modelling  and  it  look  him  all 
the  wav  to  international  competition,  says 
Smith. 

Don  Roberts,  head  of  the  mathematics 
department  at  Beamsville  Secondary  School, 
says  he  usually  needs  three  or  four  buses  to 
transport  all  the  students  who  want  to  attend  a 
Guelph  supermalh  program.  “It’s  a valuable 
experience  for  students  to  visit  a university 
campus  and  interact  with  professors  who  arc 
enthusiastic  about  their  subject” 

Roberts  says  supermalh  provides  a chal- 
lenge for  students,  without  the  pressure  of  a test 
or  a math  contest  He  often  asks  those  who  at- 
tend to  “leach”  the  seminar  to  other  Beamsville 
students.  “Instead  of  receiving  a mark,  they  get 
satisfaction,”  he  says. 

“Students  love  the  lectures,”  says  Michael 
Foster,  acting  head  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment at  Erindale  Secondary  School  in  Missis- 
sauga. Foster  has  been  bringing  students  to  the 
Guelph  program  for  seven  years.  ‘They  see  a 
whole  different  facet  of  education  than  they’re 
going  to  see  in  their  high  school,”  he  says.  “A 
lot  of  my  students  end  up  going  to  Guelph  be- 
cause of  the  program.” 

Satisfied  students  and  high  school  teachers 
keep  the  program  going,  says  Weiner.  “They 
arc  more  than  just  visitors.  Wc  want  supermath 
students  to  feel  pan  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
community  during  their  day  on  campus.”  O 


Recycling  tips  from  OPIRG 


• Plastic  yogurt  and  cottage  cheese  con- 
tainers are  good  for  storing  leftovers  in  the 
fridge  or  for  taking  salads  in  your  lunch. 

• Reuse  computer  printout  paper  by  forming 
a booklet  with  the  blank  side.  It  works  well 
for  study  notes  or  as  telephone  message 
paper. 

• Glass  jars  need  not  be  the  Mason  variety 
to  work  well  for  preserving,  pickling  or  for 
filling  with  rice,  flour,  etc. 

• Newspapers  rolled  up  lightly  with  wire 
can  be  used  as  logs  in  your  fireplace.  If  the 
paper  is  properly  rolled,  it  can  last  almost 
as  long  as  a real  log  and  give  off  almost  as 
much  heal. 

• If  you  have  old  clothes,  books  or 
magazines  you  don’t  want  anymore,  give 
them  away.  Organizations  like  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  Goodwill,  the  local  library  or 
hospital  may  be  able  to  use  any  or  all  of 
these  items. 

• Wrapping  paper  can  be  used  again  if  care- 
fully unwrapped  and  stored.  Ribbons,  gift 
boxes  and  bows  can  also  be  recycled. 
Newspaper  can  make  a unique  and  inex- 
pensive wrap  for  presents. 

• Use  rechargeable  rather  than  single- 
charge  batteries.  Rechargeables  can  be 
used  many  times  over  and  can  actually  be- 
come cheaper  in  the  long  run.  You’ll  be 
doing  the  environment  a favor  by  throw- 
ing out  fewer  chemical  batteries. 

• Do  you  drink  coffee  at  work  during  the 
day?  Two  cups  a day  can  turn  into  almost 
500  styrofoam  cups  per  person  a year. 
Mugs  help  reduce  office  waste,  and  the 
coffee  tastes  better,  too! 

• Instead  of  using  paper  towels  to  drain  and 
dry  lettuce,  use  a clean  tea  towel.  Keep  a 
small  terry  cloth  towel  near  the  sink  for 
drying  hands. 
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• To  drain  bacon  or  other  greasy  foods,  use 
layers  of  newspaper  with  one  layer  of 
paper  towel  on  lop,  next  to  the  food.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  paper  towels  used 
and  absorbs  grease,  while  protecting  food 
from  newsprint. 

• Cone-shaped  disposable  coffee  fillers  can 
be  used  more  than  once.  Leave  the  filler  in 
the  holder  and  rinse  oulcoffee  grounds  im- 
mediately. Let  dry. 

• Reuse  envelopes  that  you  receive  in  Uie 
mail.  By  taking  the  time  to  open  them  care- 
fully with  a knife  or  letter  opener,  en- 
velopes can  be  used  again  by  placing  a 
label  over  the  old  address.  Simply  tape  the 
open  end  shut  and  mail. 

• Culdown  on  unnecessary  photocopying  in 
the  office.  Make  two-sided  copies  when- 
ever possible.  If  you  have  reduction 
capacity,  you  can  gel  two  pages  on  one 
sheet.  Also,  keep  wasted  paper 
(photocopies  that  don’t  turn  out)  for  scrap 
note  paper.  Then  recycle  it 

• Tons  and  tons  of  disposable  diapers  end 
up  in  the  garbage  every  year.  Why  not  try 
cloth  diapers?  It’s  not  as  time-consuming 
as  you  mighlthink,  and  you’ll  be  doing  the 
environment  (and  your  bank  account)  a 
favor. 

• Empty  plastic  bleach  and  vinegar  bottles 
can  be  made  into  storage  bins  or  buckets 
by  cutting  the  lops  off.  Partially  cut  away 
the  top,  leaving  the  handle,  and  you’ve  got 
yourself  a bailing  can  for  the  cottage. 
These  recycling  lips  have  been  provided  by 

the  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Ontario  ^blic  Inter- 
est Research  Group,  which  is  located  on  Trent 
Lane.  Further  recycling  information  is  avail- 
able from  OPRIG-Guelph  at  Exl  2129. 0 


Focus 

Yoga  teacher 
never  stops  growing 


Gerda  von  Windheim  teaches  yoga  at  U 
of  G.  And  through  leaching  it,  she’s  al- 
ways learning  more  about  it. 

She  compares  her  Hatha  yoga  classes 
for  beginners  to  “learning  ABCs  — just 
single  letters,  just  a beginning.  The  delight 
later  on  is  the  ability  to  read.” 

Von  Windheim  says  she  teaches  the 
ABCs  of  yoga,  giving  people  the 
groundwork  they  need.  “But  beyond  that, 
I am  as  much  a learner  as  those  who  take 
part  in  the  classes.  1 can  teach  the  exercise, 
I can  leach  deep  breathing,  1 can  leach 
how  to  relax,  I can  point  the  way  to  an 
inner  calmness,  but  beyond  that,  each  one 
of  us  has  to  do  his  or  her  own  work.” 

She  began  learning  about  yoga  almost 
30  years  ago  while  living  in  Namibia,  after 
a physiotherapist  gave  her  a book  about 
Hatha  yoga.  It  was  a few  years  later  before 
she  actually  started  practising  what  she’d 
read  in  the  book,  but  “I’ve  never  left  it 
since,”  she  says.  “I’ve  practised  virtually 
every  day.” 

Her  yoga  leaching  career  started  after 
she  had  moved  to  Canada,  when  a friend 
asked  her  how  to  do  it.  Then  another 
friend  joined  in,  and  another.  She  started 
leaching  at  the  University  about  eight 
years  ago. 

Beginners  soon  learn  that  yoga  is  not 
just  a set  of  exercises,  she  says.  “Hatha 
yoga  starts  with  the  pan  of  oneself  that  one 
understands  best  — the  body.  By  becom- 
ing sensitive  to  the  body,  one  learns  to  be- 
come sensitive  to  the  deeper  layers  within 
oneself.” 


Yoga  teacher  Gerda  von  Windheim. 

Phoio  by  David  'Ibomas,  PRI 


Von  Windheim  carries  this  philosophy 
of  awareness  into  other  facets  of  her  life 
as  well.  She  and  her  family  grow  a lot  of 
their  own  produce,  and  they  avoid  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  and  foods  with  synthetic  ad- 
ditives. 

The  sense  of  harmony  she  achieves 
from  yoga  allows  her  to  deal  with  the  ar- 
tifiiciaJily  of  the  world.  “We’re  heading 
towards  chaos.  I don’t  know  how  much 
we  can  change  it,  but  each  person  must 
start  with  himself  or  herself. 

“The  meaning  of  yoga  is  to  become 
whole,  to  be  in  harmony.  But  that  is  not  to 
be  achieved — it  is  a constant  growlJt.”  O 


BECKMAN  PRIZE 


Bruce  Reed  of  Guelph,  CBS  ’88,  receive.s 
the  Beckman  Prize  in  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  from  Gary  Heritage,  left, 
regional  sales  representative  of  Beckman 
Instruments.  The  $500  prize  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  to  a student  in  the 
B.Sc.  honors  molecular  biology  and 
genetics  program  who  has  attained  the 


highest  cumulative  average  in  science 
courses  taken  in  the  last  four  semesters. 
Reed  is  currently  doing  graduate  work  in 
genetics  at  Cambridge  University  as  a 
Commonwealth  Scholar.  Looking  on  at 
right  is  Prof.  John  Phillips,  counsellor  for 
the  molecular  biology  and  genetics 
program. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


Awards 


Prof.  George  Leibbrandt,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  has  been  awarded  a research  fellow- 
ship by  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Founda- 
tion in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  to  conduct 
research  during  his  sabbatical  from  September 
to  May  1990. 

Leibbrandt  will  study  the  unification  and 
mathematical  treatment  of  gauge  theories  at 
the  Physikalische  Instilut  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  His  fellowship  is  one  of  about  450 
awarded  annually  by  the  foundation.  The 
worldwide  competition  is  open  to  academics 
in  all  disciplines. 

He  says  gauge  theories  are  important  in  the 
search  for  a theory  that  explains  the  relation- 
ship of  the  four  basic  forces  of  nature  — 
gravitation,  electromagnetism,  the  strong 
nuclear  force  and  the  weak  nuclear  force. 
Physicists  have  been  trying  for  many  years  to 
construct  a single  theory  that  incorporates  the 


four  forces  and  describes  the  properties  and  in- 
teractions of  elementary  particles  such  as 
electrons,  quarks  and  gravitons. 

Leibbrandt’sareaof  expertisedeals  with  the 
mathematical  aspects  of  constructing  unified 
theories.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  a 
properly  called  “gauge  symmetry,”  which 
enables  the  theoretician  to  handle  certain 
mathematical  entities,  such  as  infinities,  by 
“rethinking”  them  in  a simpler  framework.  “I 
am  trying  to  develop  efficient,  yet  mathemati- 
cally rigorous  and  consistent,  procedures  for 
calculating  certain  basic  quantities  like  self- 
energies of  elementary  particles,”  he  says. 

Before  going  to  Bonn,  Leibbrandt  will 
spend  three  months  this  summer  working  as  a 
scientific  associate  at  CERN,  the  European 
Community’s  nuclear  research  centre  in 
Geneva.  O 


Senators  support  freedom  of  expression  motion 


Senate  voted  March  21  to  support  a motion 
reaffirming  its  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
free  inquiry  and  free  expression,  in  response  to 
threats  to  kill  Salman  Rushdie,  author  of  The 
Satanic  Verses. 

In  the  motion.  Senate  also  endorsed 
Canada's  commitment  to  safeguard  the  right  of 
its  citizens  to  express  their  opinions  peaceably 
and  within  the  law  on  whatever  they  choose, 
and  condemned  the  use  of  tlircats  of  death  or 
violence  to  interfere  with  that  right  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

In  Striking  Committee  business.  Senate’s 
representatives  to  the  University  Planning 
Committee  were  approved.  They  are  Prof. 
Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geography;  Prof.  Anne 
Martin  Matthews,  Family  Studies;  Prof. 
Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith,  Clinical  Studies;  and 
student  member  Patrick  Van  Haren, 
B.Sc.(Agr.). 

Senate  supported  the  names  of  Prof.  John 
Prescott,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology; Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  English 
Language  and  Literature;  Prof.  Jim  Stevens, 
Physics;  graduate  students  Robert  Machang’u, 
OVC,  and  Joseph  Woods,  NuU’itional  Scien- 
ces; and  undergraduate  student  Thca  Moran, 
B.Sc.(H.K.).  to  tlic  Senate  Library  Committee. 
The  election  of  F^of.  O.P.  Dwivedi,  Political 
Studies,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bylaws 
and  Membership  for  tlic  remiiindcr  of  the 
1988/89  session  was  also  approved. 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  busi- 
ness, Senate  gave  the  nod  to  chiuiges  in  degree 
regulations  in  the  master  of  arts  and  master  of 
science  programs  for  inclusion  in  iheGraduate 
Calendar.  The  changes  reflect  a BGS-ap- 
proved  motion  that  all  MA  and  M.Sc. 
programs  must  include  at  least  a research  semi- 
nar course  or  a research  project  course  to 
reflect  the  research  orientation  of  those 
degrees. 

Senate  also  supported  a BGS  motion  call- 
ing for  the  deletion  of  “Reading  Course  III” 
and  the  addition  of  a research  project  course  to 
the  graduate  course  offerings  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature  for 
inclusion  in  the  Graduate  Calendar. 

Approval  also  went  to  another  addition  to 
the  calendar,  a new  category  of  graduate  facul- 
ty called  “special  graduate  faculty.”  They  will 


The  fourth  annual  National  Universities’  Week 
(NUW)  OcL  14  to  22  will  lake  the  message  of 
universities  to  2,700  secondary  schools  across 
the  country  and  45  CEGEPs  in  Quebec  under 
the  banner  “Prime  Time  to  Open  Your  Mind.” 
NUW  ’89,  of  which  President  Brian  Segal 
is  co-chair  along  with  Claude  Corbo,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Quebec  at  Monueal,  is  aimed 
at  students  seriously  considering  university  as 
an  option,  their  families  and  counsellors,  as 
well  as  the  general  public  and  politicians. 
NUW  has  a three-fold  message  this  year. 

• In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  where 
human  knowledge  doubles  every  12  years 
and  a person  can  expect  to  change  careers 
several  limes  during  a working  life,  the 
importance  of  higher  education  is  greater 
than  ever.  Universities  teach  much  more 
than  the  skills  required  for  a specific 
profession.  They  leach  a person  to  reason 
and  articulate,  to  be  flexible  and  adaptive 
— capabilities  that  are  ever  more  essential 
in  the  modem  world  with  its  increasingly 
competitive  global  economy. 

• The  extent  to  which  the  choices  a student 
makes  in  high  school  and  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  academic  achieve- 
ment will  determine  admissibility  and 
choice  of  program  and  institution. 

• Universities  must  be  equipped  with  the 
resources  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
rapidly  evolving  future  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  both  the  individual  and  society  as 
a whole. 

Anational  co-ordinating  committee  is  over- 
seeing the  planning  for  the  week.  Chaired  by 
Segal  and  Corbo,  the  committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  Association  of  Atlan- 
tic Universities,  the  conference  des  recieurs  et 
des  principaux  des  universit^s  du  Quebec,  the 


have  a limited,  specified  role  on  a continuing 
basis,  serve  on  supervisory  committees,  teach 
graduate  courses  or  examine  students. 

Senate  received  for  information  a descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  categories  and  criteria  for 
graduate  faculty  appointments  — full, 
provisional,  temporary,  special,  associated 
without  term,  associated  with  term  and  as- 
sociated adviser. 

In  further  BGS  business.  Senate  learned  of 
additions  to  graduate  and  associated  graduate 
faculty.  They  are: 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — A1 
Weersink,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness; 

Transfer  from  provisional  graduate  to  full 
graduate  faculty  — Hung  Lee,  Environmental 
Biology; 

Graduate  faculty  — Colin  Cowey,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  and  Marc  Le  Maguer,  Food 
Science; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term — C. 
Darling,  Royal  Ontario  Museum/Environmen- 
tal Biology;  M.  Griffith,  University  of  Water- 
loo/Environmcntal  Biology;  G.G.  Leppard, 
National  Water  Research  Institute,  Bur- 
lington/Environmenial  Biology;  D.  Malloch, 
University  of  Toronlo/Botany;  H.H. 
Neumann,  Atmospheric  Environment  Service/ 
Agrometeorology;  J.  Shaw,  Ridgelown  Col- 
lege of  Agricullu^  Technology/Crop  Science; 

D. M.  Smith,  H.J.  Heinz  Canada/Crop  Science; 

E.  Swanson,  Allelix  Inc./Crop  Science,  and 
Xia  Zu  Hua,  South  East  University  of 
China/Landscape  Architecture; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without  term 
— G.  Coates,  McMasier  Universily/Clinical 
Studies;  G.  Fedak,  Agriculture  Canada,  Ot- 
tawa/Crop  Science;  R.A.  Kemp, 
OMAF/Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  H.W. 
Modler,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ol- 
tawa/Food  Science;  and  N.W.  Schmidtke, 
Norben  W.  Schmidtke  & Associates  LtdyEn- 
gineering; 

Special  graduate  faculty  — Denna  Benn, 
Animal  Care  Services,  OVC/Pathology;  J. 
Fournier,  Inslilut  de  rechcrches  veierinaires, 
Ncpean/Paihology;  P.D.  Green,  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada,  Otiawa/Paihology;  M.A. 
Keaney,  Department  of  Pathology,  University 
of  Otiawa/Pathology;  Doug  Larson.  Depart- 
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Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  the  Council  of 
Western  Canadian  University  Presidents,  the 
Public  Affairs  Council  for  Education  and  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada. 

They  have  put  together  a program  that  in- 
cludes: 

• a national  launch  involving  all  target 
groups; 

• corporate-sponsored  supplements  in  na- 
tional magazines; 

• a presidential  speakers’  bureau; 

• publication  of  university-focused  feature 
stories  and  opinion  pieces  in  the  national 
media; 

• video  and  audio  public  service  an- 
nouncements; 

• linkage  of  NUW  ’89  publicity  with 
televised  university  sports  events;  and 

• co-operation  with  other  national  organiza- 
tions. 

Watch  At  Guelph  for  further  news  on 
NUW.O 


ment  of  Botany/Molecular  Biology  & 
Genetics;  and  R.W.  Mueller,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Canada,  Otiawa/Pathology; 

Special  graduate  faculty  — H.C.  Rowsell, 
Canadian  Council  on  Animal  Care,  Ottawa/ 
Pathology;  P.  Thibert/Paihology;  Richard  Up- 
fold/Crop  Science;  and  J.K.  Wong,  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada,  Otiawa/Pathology. 

Senate  also  approved  a collaborative 
graduate  program  in  toxicology  to  promote, 
encourage  and  develop  graduate  studies  and 
associated  research  in  toxicology.  The 
program  is  for  PhD  students  registered  in  the 
departments  of  Nuuilional  Sciences,  Zoology, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  Environmental 
Biology,  Biomedical  Sciences  and  Pathology, 
and  for  M.Sc.  students  registered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

From  the  Research  Board,  Senate  approved 
the  revised  Policy  for  Control  of  Drugs  in 
Academic  Programs  and  the  Policy  on  the 
Ethics  of  Utilization  of  Human  Subjects  in 
University  Academe  Programs. 

A report  on  changes  to  the  convocation 
program  was  presented  to  Senate  for  informa- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Graduation  and 
Ceremonials.  Beginning  this  spring,  the  con- 
vocation program  will  list  student  names  al- 
phabetically and  include  their  home  towns.  It 
will  also  identify  students  who  have  graduated 
with  distinction  or  honors  standing.  Students 
who  have  achieved  “with  distinction”  will  be 
acknowledged  verbally.  Public  Relations  and 
Information  is  also  to  expand  current  convoca- 
tion publicity  and  send  information  on  selected 
graduates  to  community  newspapers. 

Senate  approved  five  new  awards  brought 
forward  by  the  Committee  on  Awards.  They 
are: 

• The  Oxford  University  Press  Canada 
Drama  Prize  — an  annual  undergraduate 
book  prize,  tenable  with  other  Senate 
awards,  to  a student  registered  in  the 
drama  major  or  minor  who  completes 
fourth  semester  in  the  previous  winter, 
spring  or  fall  with  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  drama  courses.  The  student 
must  have  completed  at  least  four  drama 
courses.  Application  is  not  necessary,  and 
the  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
deparunent’s  awards  subcommittee.  The 
donor  is  Oxford  University  Press  Canada. 

• Andrea  LaaLsch  Scholarship  — an  an- 
nual undergraduate  award  of  $250, 
tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to  a stu- 
dent who  has  high  academic  standing  in 
the  second  year  of  the  German  studies 
program  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  who  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  University  community. 
Application  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
selection  will  be  made  by  the  College  of 
Arts  awards  committee  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  German  studies  scciioh  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures. 
The  donors  are  the  friends  of  Andrea 
Laatsch; 

• J.N.  Macerollo  Ltd.,  o/a  Tantardini’s 
Travel  Agency  Prize  in  Italian  Studies 
— an  annual  undergraduate  award  of 
$200,  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to 
a student  who  has  completed  the  course 
“Intermediate  Italian  II”  and  who  intends 


to  continue  studies  towards  a degree  in  the 
Italian  studies  program.  Application  is  not 
necessary,  and  the  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  College  of  Arts  awards  committee 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Italian 
studies  section  of  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  TTie  donor  is  J.N. 
Macerollo; 

• Dr.  K.H.  Rothfels  Prize  — an  annual  un- 
dergraduate award  of  $500,  tenable  with 
other  Senate  awards,  to  a student  pre- 
viously or  currently  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  enrolled 
in  the  Dcpanmeniof  Biomedical  Sciences 
who  has  submitted  an  exceptional  thesis  to 
the  department  during  the  previous  yctu*. 
The  thesis  will  be  judged  on  clarity  of  ex- 
pression, conciseness  and  conU’ibution  to 
scientific  information.  Depending  on  the 
quality  of  thesis,  the  award  may  or  may  not 
be  given  every  year.  Application  is  not 
necessary,  and  the  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  OVC  awards  committee  based  on 
recommendations  from  the  department. 
The  donor  is  Dr.  P.K.  Basrur; 

• The  Dr.  J.F.  McCorquodale  Award  — 
an  annual  graduate  award  of  $200  to  a 
veterinarian  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  enrolled  in  an  OVC 
department  who  is  pursuing  studies  in 
veterinary  public  healtli  and/or  regulatory 
veterinary  medicine.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  OVC  awards  committee  by 
Sept.  25.  The  committee  will  make  the 
selection  based  on  recommendations  from 
the  departments.  The  donor  is  the  Quinie 
Dismci  Veterinary  Association.  O 

OCGS  appraisal 
update 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGSj  has  released  more  information  on  the 
apprais^  of  the  University’s  current  programs 
and  proposed  programs. 

Although  the  MA  program  in  philosophy 
has  been  placed  in  category  “A”,  the  periodic 
appraisal  of  the  joint  PhD  in  philosophy  with 
McMaster  University  will  require  consultants’ 
visits,  says  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug 
Ormrod. 

Three  consultants  are  expected  to  visit  the 
two  philosophy  departments  in  the  early  fall  to 
assess  the  PhD  program. 

The  propos^  MA  program  in  drama  has 
been  approved,  says  O^rod. 

The  OCGS  appraisals  committee  is  review- 
ing the  MA  program  in  English  and  these 
proposed  programs:  PhD  in  resource  and  en- 
vironmental economics,  PhD  in  applied  social 
and  applied  developmental  psychology,  PhD 
in  applied  mathematics  and  applied  statistics. 
PhD  in  family  relations  and  human  develop- 
ment, graduate  diploma  in  international  veteri- 
nary medical  development  and  the  M.Sc./PhD 
in  plant  physiology, 

OCGS  is  also  reviewing  documentation 
submitted  by  the  University  in  support  of 
reclassification  to  “A”  of  the  M.Sc.  in  rural  ex- 
tension studies  and  the  master  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture. O 


Students  offer  consulting 
for  small  businesses 


A student-run  consulting  service  for  small  busi- 
nesses is  opening  its  doors  April  17  to  help 
entrepreneurs  plan  their  business  ventures. 

The  Small  Business  Consulting  Service  of 
die  University  of  Guelph  will  help  owners  of 
small  businesses  find  solutions  for  problems  in 
areas  such  as  business  planning,  maikeiing  re- 
search and  personnel  management,  says 
manager  Chris  Thome. 

"We  will  try  to  help  the  entrepreneurs  find 
the  information  they  need  so  they  can  do  their 
business  in  a more  effective  manner,”  he  says. 

Thome,  a fourth-year  agriculUiral  business 
student,  and  four  colleagues,  Maryann  Bauer, 
Craig  Baxter,  Kelly  Wilson  and  Bill  Young, 
have  set  up  the  service  with  the  help  of  the 
University  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade 


and  Technology.  A pilot  project  last  year  found 
a market  for  the  service,  Thome  says.  With  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  Guelph  area,  he 
expects  the  operation  should  sign  about  1 5 to 
20  contracts  with  small  businesses  this  sum- 
mer. 

Entrepreneurs  will  find  the  service  valuable 
because  the  consultants  will  be  able  to  draw  on 
not  only  what  they  have  learned,  but  on 
University  resources  such  as  faculty  expertise 
and  Statistics  Canada  market  data  available  in 
the  library,  he  says. 

Anyone  who  wants  help  in  planning  a busi- 
ness venture  should  contact  the  Small  Business 
Consulting  Service  in  Room  103,  J.D. 
MacLachlan  building.  Ext  6472. 0 
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Numerical  analysis  symposium 

Numerical  Analysis  Day,  a onc-day  sym- 
posium on  research  and  recent  advances  in 
numerical  analysis,  will  be  held  April  14  from 
8 a.m.  10  4:30  p.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal 
Science  building.  Researchers,  graduate  stu- 
dents and  industry  professionals  will  give  semi- 
nars and  lectures  on  their  work.  Special  guest 
speaker  is  Marlin  Ber/ins,  a University  of 
Leeds  professor  who  is  currently  on  research 
leave  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.Y.  He  specializes  in  numerical  solutions  of 
differential  equations. 

Numerical  Analysis  Day  is  organized  an- 
nually by  the  universities  of  Guelph,  York, 
Waterloo  and  Toronto.  This  year’s  symposium 
is  sponsored  by  the  departments  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science  and  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  the  CPS  dean’s  office  and  the  On- 
tario Information  Technology  Research 
Centre.  Admission  is  free.  To  register,  call  Prof. 
David  Swayne,  CIS,  at  Ext.  3411. 

Admissions  Office  service 

The  Admissions  Office  is  being  rearranged  and 
refurbished  from  April  14  at  noon  to  April  18 
at  8:30  a.m.  Because  the  office  will  be  open  for 
emergency  service  only  during  this  lime,  stu- 
dents arc  encouraged  to  conduct  necessary 
business  before  April  14  at  noon. 

Systematics  seminar  series 

The  Interdepartmental  Systematics  Group,  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  of  Human  Biol- 
ogy, is  presenlinga  seminar  April  7 with  Morris 
Goodman  of  the  department  of  anatomy  at 
Wayne  State  University.  He  will  speak  on 
“Primate  Phylogeny  fromaMolccular  Perspec- 
tive” at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science  building.  The  final  seminar  in  the  sys- 
tematics series  will  be  held  April  10.  George 
Williams  of  the  division  of  biological  science. 
Stale  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
will  speak  on  “Evolutionary  Theory:  Some  An- 
noying  Anomalies" al  4: 10 p.in.  in  Room  141, 
Animal  Science  builtorg. 

Bovine  Club  meets 

The  next  meedng  of  the  Bovine  Club  is  April 
5.  The  topic  is  “Update  on  the  Benchmark  Beef 
Project”  The  club  meets  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room 
1438,  Clinical  Studies  building.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 

Exhibition  opens 

"Polychromed  Reliefs,”  an  exhibition  by 
Stephen  Hogbin,  opens  April  8 and  runs  until 
May  14  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
The  major  pieces  in  Hogbin’s  show  are 
polychromed  wall  panels,  grooved  with  a router 
and  variously  finished  and  colored.  Saturday  art 
classes  for  children  begin  at  the  centre  April  8. 
Gallery  Art  I,  for  ages  5 to  7,  runs  from  1 to  2:30 
p.m.;  Gallery  Art  II,  for  ages  8 to  9,  runs  from 
3 to  4:30  p.m.;  Gallery  An  III,  for  ages  10  to  1 1 , 
runs  from  9 to  10:30  a.m.;  and  Gallery  Art  IV, 
for  ages  12  to  16,  runs  from  1 1 a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $35,  $29  for  art  centre  members. 
Register  in  person  at  the  art  centre  information 
desk  during  gallery  hours,  Tuesday  to  Sunday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

“Maple  Syrup  Days”  at  The  Arboretum  finish 
this  weekend,  April  8 and  9.  Hours arc9:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 

Quality  service  by  satellite 
The  University  School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  the  Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
organizing  a live  interactive  satellite  con- 
ference April  20  on  “Quality  Service:  Keys  to 
ImprovemenL”  The  conference,  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  Royal  Canadian  Legion.  919  York  Rd.,  will 
feature  consultants  from  Shaffer  Sherman 
Sperry,  Inc.,  who  specialize  in  assessing, 
measuring  and  improving  quality  service.  Cost 
is  $95.  $80  for  chamber  members.  To  register, 
call  Continuing  Education  at  Exl  3956. 

Alumni  nominees  sought 

The  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  seeks  nominees  for  its  two  annual 


awards  — the  alumnus  of  honor  and  the  alum- 
ni medal  of  achievement  The  alumnus  of  honor 
award  recognizes  a graduate  who  has  brought 
honor  to  the  University  through  significant  con- 
tributions to  a Canadian  cause,  community  ser- 
vice, science  or  education,  business,  industry, 
the  arts  or  alumni  affairs.  The  achievement 
medal  recognizes  a recent  graduate  (within  the 
past  10  ye^s)  who  has  brought  distinction  to 
the  University  through  contributions  to 
country,  community,  profession  or  the  world  of 
arts  and  icuers.  Any  living  U of  G graduate  can 
be  considered  for  the  award,  except  members 
of  the  UGAA  and  full-time  employees  of  the 
University.  Nominations  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Chair.  UGAA  Honors  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee, Alumni  House.  Deadline  is  April  20. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  during  Alumni 
Weekend  in  June. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  April  5 with 
the  topic  “Prostaglandins  and  Thromboxane  in 
Controlling  Airway  Function  in  Asthma,”  with 
Dr.  Paul  O’Byrne  of  the  department  of 
medicine  at  McMasier  University.  Dr.  David 
Ludwin,  director  of  transplantation  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  Hamilton,  speaks  April  11 
on  “The  Human  Patient  with  End-Stage  Kidney 
Disease:  The  Criteria  for,  and  Management 
after.  Renal  Allografting.”  On  April  26,  Prof. 
Wayne  Eiheringlon,  Population  Medicine,  will 
discuss  “Herd  Health  Management  Programs 
in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle  Herd.”  All 
seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies  building. 

Theatre  in  the  TYees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  Neil  Simon  comedy  I 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  directed  by  John  Snow- 
don. Scheduled  performances  are  April  15, 22 
and  29,  and  May  6.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the 
play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $29.50.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  University  Centre  box  office, 
Ext  3940. 

Gerontology  research  seminar 

The  Gerontology  Research  Centre  presents  a 
seminar  on  “Intergenerational  Perceptions” 
April  6 with  Prof.  Joan  Norris,  Prof.  Marshall 
Fine  and  Karen  Sparks,  Family  Studies.  They 
will  discuss  their  study  of  50  older  families, 
which  examined  relationships  among  in- 
dividual perceptions  of  family  life  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  and  self-reported  psychoso- 
cial adjustmenL  The  seminar  will  focus  on  the 
methods  used  to  capture  family  interaction  and 
strategies  used  to  analyse  the  data  The  seminar 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  332,  University 
Centre. 

Science  fair 

The  16ih  annual  Waterloo-Wellington  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair  is  being  held  April  5 to  8 
at  Guelph  Collegiate  Vocational  Institute.  More 
than  200  students  from  Grade  7 and  up  are  par- 
ticipating in  junior,  intermediate  and  senior 
divisions.  Projects  come  from  a range  of  sub- 
ject areas  in  the  categories  of  earth  science,  en- 
gineering, life  science,  mathematics  and 
computing  science,  and  physical  science.  U of 
G contributes  to  the  fair  by  providing  an  execu- 
tive member  of  the  fair  organizing  committee 
and  judges,  co-ordinating  publicity  and  giving 
direct  financial  support  The  University  is 
making  a $ 1 ,5(X)  donation;  some  colleges  make 
direct  donations. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  Guelph 

The  local  conservation  groupNafional  Wildlife 
Week,  Guelph,  is  sponsoring  a series  of  nature 
activities  to  coincide  with  National  Wildlife 
Week  April  8 to  16.  Activities  include  a display 
by  OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic  at  the  Eaton  Centre 
April  7 and  8,  hikes,  birdwalching  and  a snake 
show.  On-campus  events  include  “Wildlife  in 
the  Sugarbush,”  an  interpretive  walk  at  The  Ar- 
boretum April  9 at  2 p.m.,  star  gazing  at  the 
MacNaughion  observatory  April  11  and  14 
from  9 p.m.  to  midnight  and  a discussion  of  en- 
danger^ species  with  Ian  Kiikham,  executive 
director  of  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists,  April  13  at  7:45  p.m.  at  The  Ar- 


boretum Centre. 

On  April  11.  photographer PeterBisset, bird 
carver  Pauick  Godin,  painter  Anthony  John 
and  U of  G cinematographer  Norman 
Lighlfool  will  give  their  impressions  of  nature 
from  6 to  10  p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Cenue.  On 
April  13.  Arboretum  biologist  Alan  Watson 
will  lead  a “Woodcock  Walk”  at  8 p.m.  from 
the  nature  centre.  Register  for  the  walk  at  Exl. 
3932.  Admission  to  all  events  is  free.  For  more 
inforniation,  call  824-5838. 

Fa.shion  Show 

The  Whipplelrcc,  in  association  with  the 
Cameo  School  of  Modelling,  presents  “Spring 
Sensations  ’89,”  a gala  fashion  show  and  lunch- 
eon, April  6 at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  co- 
ordinator and  commentator  for  the  show  is 
Melinda  Gillies,  Miss  Canada  1988.  Cost  is 
$9.95.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Whippletree, 
at  the  Food  Services  office  in  Drew  Hall  or  from 
any  Centre  Six  cashier.  For  more  information, 
cafi  Doug  Ruberry  or  Harriet  Wheeler  at  the 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Roxton  dining  table,  two  extensions, 
captain’s  chair,  three  mate’s  chairs,  light  maple, 
836-3463.  1981  Ford  Escort  two-door 
hatchback,  standard,  821-9401  after  5 pan. 
Riding  hat,  size  7 1/4,  Ext.  2965  or  821-5502 
after  5 p.m.  Yogurt  maker,  excellent  condition, 
823-5062.  Maraniz  6000  SLR  receiver,  90 
watts  RMS,  Bob,  823-2744  evenings.  Four- 
bedroom  semi-detached  house  on  fenced 
double  lot,  eat-in  kitchen,  family  room,  close  to 
schools,  buses  and  small  plaza;  29  acres  of 
residential  land  in  Kitley  Township  near  Smith 
Falls,  part  mbted  bush,  reafforested  pine  and 
meadow,  on  country  road  with  power  line,  ExL 
8798  or  824-0613.  Twenly-four-fool  travel 
trailer,  clean  condition,  Ext  ^79. 1979  Datsun 
210,  runs  well,  body  needs  work,  good  second 
car  or  for  parts,  Bev,  Exl  3615  or  853-1851 
after  6 p.m.  1989  30-foot  travel  trailer,  sleeps 
six,  fully  self-contained,  patio  door,  air  con- 
ditioning. loaded,  763-4502.  Portable  dish- 
washer, 822-2362.  Italian  12-specd  racing 
bicycle,  21-inch  Marinoni  frame,  Campagnolo 
parts,  San  Marco  laser  saddle,  spare  tire,  pump, 
stainless  steel  rollers,  lock-in  bindings  and  Sidi 
cleats,  cycling  clothes,  824-0422  after  5 p.m. 
Cream-colored  mink  coat,  classic  style,  stored 
every  winter,  size  12-14, 8364442  after  7 p.m. 
Half-acre  country  lot  in  Puslinch  Town^p, 
tranquil  setting,  paved  road,  Bonnie,  Ext  3803 
or  623-2248  evenings.  Scuba  tank  and  back- 
pack, buoyancy  compensator,  regulator  and 
gauges;  two  summer  radials  and  rims;  one  all- 
season  radial;  gold  oven,  Julia  or  Roy,  821- 
0683  after  5 p.m. 

Available:  Experienced  secretary  to  do  typing 
using  WordPerfect,  Brenda,  822-8342.  Various 
steamer  trunks  from  wardrobe  size  and  smallw; 
folding  table-tennis  table  on  wheels,  824-3365 
after  7 p.m. 

Wanted:  Furnished  house  for  family  in  Guelph 
area  to  exchange  for  three-storey  accommoda- 
tion in  downtown  Toronto,  for  12  weeks  firom 
May  to  August,  416-535-5253.  Someone 
familiar  with  WordPerfecL  DBase  IV,  MS- 
DOS,  JT  FAX  and  modem  transmission,  re- 
quired five  to  10  hours  a week,  evenings  or 
weekends,  flexible,  821-1978.  Two  or  more 
trunks  of  medium  size  (about  100  cubic  feel) 
for  transporting  personal  effects  by  ship,  Ona, 
763-6990  evenings.  Window  air  conditioner, 
8,000  to  10,000  BTU,  Lloyd,  Exl  2398.  Young 
German  couple  looking  for  a job  on  a farm  in 
exchange  for  accommodation  and  small  wages. 
01 1494102-52850.  Furnished  three-  or  four- 
bedroom  house,  preferably  close  to  University, 
for  July  and  August,  non-smokers,  Prof.  K.C. 
Walts,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engine^- 
ing.  Technical  University  of  Nova  Scotia,  Box 
1000,  Halifax  B3J  2X4,  or  call  824-3371. 

For  Rent:  Large  three-bedroom  furnished 
house  near  Exhibition  Park,  available  July  1 or 
Aug.  1 for  one  year,  $950  plus  utilities,  Exl 
2169  or  763-0221.  Summer  sublet,  one 
bedroom  in  fully  furnished  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment, non-smoking  female  preferred,  25- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  parking 
and  laundry  facilities,  no  pets,  available  May  1 
to  Aug.  31,  $150  a month,  Exl  4969  or  763- 
3800.  New  luxury  two-bedroom  con- 


Whipplcuee,  ExL  3500. 

GCVI  reunion 

Guelph  Collegiate  Vocational  Institute  is 
having  a reunion  April  15  at  the  Desert  Inn 
Ballroom  for  graduates  from  1972  to  1974.  It 
begins  at  9 p.m.  Tickets  arc  $10  each,  and  are 
available  at  the  front  desk  of  the  Desert  Inn. 

Calling  all  Munschkins 

The  best  stories  of  renowned  children’s  author 
Robert  Munsch  will  be  presented  in  a new 
theatrical  production,  Snowsuits,  Birthdays  <& 
Giants,  at  War  Memorial  Hall  April  22  at  1 and 
3 p.m.  The  show  was  adapted  for  the  stage  by 
Munsch  and  will  be  performed  by  Prairie 
Theatre  Exchange  of  Winnipeg.  Tickets  are 
$6.50,  and  are  available  at  the  University  Centre 
box  office,  Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Book- 
shelf, the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall,  Stories 
Children’s  Bookstore  and  the  Acton  Public 
Library. 


dominium,  five  appliances  and  sheers  included, 
use  of  whirlpool,  gym  and  sauna,  $900  and  up 
a month,  824-8445.  Two-bedroom  con- 
dominium on  Waterloo  Avenue,  rent  includes 
laundry  facilities,  exercise  room,  sauna  and 
parking,  763-5673  mornings  or  after  7 p.m. 
Furnished  bedroom  in  two-bedroom  basement 
apartment  for  mature,  non-smoking  male, 
bathroom  and  cooking  facilities,  laundry,  15- 
minule  walk  to  University,  available  now,  rent 
negotiable.  Exl.  4091  or  8214292.  Four- 
bedroom  furnished  house,  suitable  for  visiting 
professor  and  family,  or  will  rent  rooms  in- 
dividually at  $135  per  month,  available  May  1 
to  Aug.  31/89,  824-7314  or  Box  176,  OVC. 
One-bedroom  country  apartment  with  sliding 
doors  to  deck  and  basement,  20  minutes  from 
University,  $450  per  month,  824-1254  after 
4:30  p.m.  Two-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  home,  own  entrance.  Grange  and  Stevenson, 
available  now,  $600  including  heal  and  hydro, 
836-1487  after  5 p.m.  Spacious  two-bedroom 
apartment  on  second  floor  of  house,  Paisley- 
Edinburgh  area,  parking  for  one  car,  non- 
smokers,  no  pels,  available  May  1,  $670  a 
month  plus  hydro,  763-3978.  Furnished,  newly 
decorated  two-bedroom  house,  recreation 
room,  garage,  wooded  bxk  yard,  15-minute 
walk  to  University,  available  SepL  1/89  to  April 
30/90,  $1,0(X)  a month  plus  utilities,  ExL  6799 
or  824-6153. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  stafT,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University,  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one 
week  before  publication. 

Graduate  news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Brian  Meams, 
Department  of  History,  a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree,  is  April  4 at  1 p.m.  in 
Room  902,  MacKirmon  buildhig.  The  thesis  is: 
“Developments  Within  the  Evangelical  Move- 
ment of  the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
1750-1860.”  His  supervisor  is  Prof.  Ron 
Sunto*. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  John  Cassidy, 
History,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  April  5 at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  132,  MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Quest  for  Godly  Rule:  Church  and  State 
in  Scotland,  1560-1651.”  His  supervisor  is 
lYof.  Ted  Cowan. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  graduate  students  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements  for  their 
PhD  programs  and  will  graduate  at  spring  con- 
vocation: 

• Carlos  Gomez,  Animal  and  Poultry 

Science,  whose  thesis  title  is  “Studies  on 

Urea  Transfer  from  Blood  to  the  Digestive 

Tract  of  Sheep;”  and 

• Arnoldo  Ruiz  Valverde,  Animal  and 

Poultry  Science,  “Effects  of  Feeding  Fre- 
quency and  Protein  Supplementation  of 

Alfalfa  Silage  on  Nutrient  Utilization.”  O 
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Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  April  5 

Worship  - Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  DC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship,  5 to 7 p.m., 287 
Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m.,  Chaplain’.s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
OVC  Seminar  - “Prostaglandins  and  Throm- 
boxane in  Controlling  Airway  Function  in 
Asthma,”  Paul  O'Byrne,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Bovine  Club  - "Update  on  the  Benchmark 
Beef  Project,"  John  McDermott,  7:30  p.m., 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Art  Lecture  - “Survival  Through  Design: 
Thinking  Globally  — Acting  Locally,” 
Walter  Kchm,  7:30  p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  S4,  tickcLs  at  Ext.  3956. 

THURSDAY,  April  6 

Worsliip  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m,,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m 
UC  334/335. 

Fashion  Show  Luncheon  - “Spring  Sensa- 
tions '89,”  noon,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  $9.95 
tickets  at  Ext.  3500/2809. 

Gerontology  Seminar  - “Intcrgcncrational 
Perceptions,”  Joan  Norris,  Marshall  Fine  and 
Karen  Sparks,  12:10  p.m.,  UC332. 

FRIDAY,  April  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  begin; 
Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

Expre.s.sions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art,  noon  to  9 p.m.,  UC  coun- 
yard. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Transmission 
Dynamics  of  HIV  in  Developing  Countries,” 
Roy  Anderson,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Systematics/Human  Biology  Seminar 
“Primate  PhyJogeny  from  a Molecular 
Perspective,”  Morris  Goodman,  3:10  p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141. 

SATURDAY,  April  8 

Continuing  Education  - “Introduction  to 
dBASE  III  Plus,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Expressions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art.  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Polychromed  Reliefs,” 
Stephen  Hogbin,  noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to  May  14. 

SUNDAY,  April  9 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Ma.ss,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Minisuy,  8 
p.m„UC533. 

The  Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.;  “Wildlife  in  the  Sugar- 
bush,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake,  29  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Expressions  ’89  - Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Canadian  Fine  Art,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
courtyiird. 

MONDAY,  April  10 

Worship  - Dcvolions.  8:45  a.m.  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - ‘The  Role  of  the 
Erythrocyte  in  Electrolyte  Homeostasis 
during  Intense  Exercise  in  Humans,”  R.S. 
McKelvic,  12:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 


TUESDAY,  April  11 

Worship  - Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Lilurgy  of  Ihc 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Human  Palicni  with 
End-Slagc  Kidney  Disease:  The  Crilcria  for, 
and  Managcmcnl  after.  Renal  Allografling," 
David  Ludwin,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Systematics  Seminar  Series  - “Evolutionary 
Theory:  Some  Annoying  Anomalies," 
George  Williams,  4: 10  p.m..  Animal  Science 
141. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Impressions  of 
Nature,”  Peter  Bisset,  Patrick  Godin, 
Anthony  John  and  Norman  Lighlfool,  6 to  1 0 
p.m..  Arboretum  Cenhe. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  12 

Worship  - Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Minisuy  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533; 
Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.. 
Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water 
St.;  Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Modifying  the  Ex- 
pression  of  Nopalinc  Synthase  and 
Peroxidase  Genes  in  Tobacco:  ExampICvS  of  a 
Method  for  Analysing  Multi-Gene  Trails." 
Stephen  Roihsicin,  12:10  p.m., 

MacNaughion  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Lawren  Harris  and  Lake  Su- 
perior,” Megan  Bice,  7:30  p.m.,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Cenue,  $4,  tickets  at  Ext.  3956. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - Star  Gazing, 
MacNaughion  Observatory,  9 p.m.  to  mid- 
night. 

THURSDAY,  April  13 

Worship  - Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Minisuy  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Cenual  Concern  of  Jesus.  4 p.m..  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Helping  Our  En- 
dangered Species,”  Ian  Kirkham,  7:45  p.m.. 
Arboretum  Cenue;  “Woodcock  Walk,”  8 
p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre,  register  at 
Ext.  3932. 

FRIDAY,  April  14 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  payments 
due  for  in-course  sludenLs  in  spring  semester 
DVM  classes  conclude. 

Symposium  - Numerical  Analysis  Day.  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141, 
register  at  Ext  3411. 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Owl  Prowl,”  8 
p.m.,  meet  at  OVC  parking  lot;  Star  Gazing, 
MacNaughion  Observatory,  9 p.m.  to  mid- 
night. 

SATURDAY,  April  15 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  conclude. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - “Waterfowl 
Watch,”  8 a.m.,  meet  at  OVC  parking  lot. 
Continuing  Education  - "Intermediate 
dBASE  III  Plus,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Better  Living,”  Don  Carr, 
noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Cenue.  continues  to  June  4. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theaue  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ou^hi  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Cenue,  $29.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  16 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service. 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  8 
p.m.,  UC  533. 


Cycling  Club  - Evcrlon.  27  miles,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  April  17 

Schedule  of  Dates  - DVM  examinations 
begin. 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

TUESDAY,  April  18 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Lilurgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Art  Talk  - “Belter  Living,”  Don  Carr,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  An  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  19 

Continuing  I'aducation  - “Success  Seminar 
for  Secretaries,”  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  register 
at  Ext,  3956/7. 

Worship  - Dcvolions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Minisuy  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion.  12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship.  5 to  7 p.m., 287 
Water  Si.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m.,  Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
18  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Expo  '67  Revisited:  The 
Drcnicrs  and  the  Pioneer  Family  Sculpture,” 
Chandler  Kirwin  and  Andreas  Drcnicrs,  7:30 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  An  CenUe,  $4, 
tickets  at  Ext.  3956. 

Hospitals  need  your 
support 

By  now,  University  employees  should  have 
received  the  irplciigc  card  lor  the  Guelph  hospi- 
lals  co-operalive  payroll  deduction  program.  If 
you  haven’t  received  one  yet,  call  Pam  Healey, 
Public  Relations  and  Information,  Exl  6581. 
Single  cash  donations  arc  also  wcicomcand  can 
be  sent  directly  to  the  hospitals.  O 


chance  to  learn  about  waste  managcmcnial  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Alan  Watson,  the  ccnuc’s  interpretive 
biologist,  has  been  running  the  program  for 
about  200  students  a year  since  1983.  Through 
simulation  and  role  playing,  they  learn  some  of 
the  problems  of  waste  and  how  to  manage 
tlicm. 

“It’s  important  that  they  get  thinking  about 
managing  waste,”  says  Watson.  “We  have  very 
little  experience  with  garbage,  except  that  we 
produce  it,  we  pack  it  and  take  it  to  the  curb. 
So  students  have  no  experience  in  managing  it. 
This  program  has  been  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents a chance  to  get  experience  with  waste 
managcmcnl.” 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  communities. 
One  has  a waste  management  system  and  one 
doesn’t.  Both  communities  consume  two 
products  (macaroni  and  peanuts  arc  used).  In 


Animals  used  by  OVC  and  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  produce  a lot  of 
manure.  So  the  University  has  an  excellent 
source  of  natural  fertilizer. 

A high-rale  composlcr  located  behind  the 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  bams  lakes  10 
cubic  metres  (360  cubic  feel)  of  manure  per 
day.  and  in  10  days  can  produce  compost  to  be 
used  on  campus  grounds. 

In  operation  since  1983,  the  machine  was 
designed  by  now  retired  engineering  professor 
Jack  Pos  at  the  recommendation  of  an  ad  hoc 
commilicc  struck  to  find  belter  ways  to  handle 
manure. 


Visiting 
professor 

Robert  Richard.son  has  been  named  a visiting 
research  fellow  in  the  School  of  Hold  and  Food 
Adminisuaiion  until  Aug.  15.  A law  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  an 
MBA  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Richardson  has  been  in  private  business  in  Lon- 
don for  a number  of  years  and  will  enter  a PhD 
program  in  die  fall.  While  at  Guelph,  he  will  be 
collaborating  with  Prof.  John  Walsh  on  a re- 
search project  involving  the  analysis  of  inicma- 
lional  joint  ventures  in  hospitality  and  tourism 
industries.  He  can  be  reached  through  Walsh  at 
Exl.  3326. 

Ebby  von  Bored  of  the  Institute  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Animal  Behavior.  Federal 
Research  Cenue  for  Agriculture,  Trcnihorsl, 
West  Germany,  is  working  with  Prof.  Frank 
Humik.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  as  a re- 
search associate  in  the  area  of  farm  animal  be- 
havior. Von  Bored’s  one-year  stay  in  Canada 
is  supported  by  the  German  Research  Founda- 
tion. Anyone  wishing  to  consult  with  von 
Bored  can  reach  him  at  Exl  8367. 

Phil  Clark,  an  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  human  dcvclopmcnL  counsell- 
ing and  family  studies  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  a visiting  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies  until  the  end  of 
June.  While  here,  Cli^  is  teaching  courses  on 
gerontology  and  doing  research  for  a book 
comparing  Canada  and  the  United  Slates  with 
regard  to  health  care  for  the  elderly.  He  can  be 
reached  at  Exl.  3822  or  35 19. 0 


Our  people 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental  Biology, 
recently  spent  a week  visiting  the  biology 
department  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural 
College.  While  there,  he  gave  a seminar  on  the 
“Release  of  Genetically  Engineered  Bacteria  in 
the  Environment”  and  presented  a lecture  on 
plastnid  biology  to  undergraduate  mic/vbiol- 
ogy  sludems.  Trevors  also  demonsuaved 
aspects  of  plasmid  biology  laboratory  tech- 
niques to  faculty  and  technicians.  O 


Peanuts  and  macaroni  help  teach 
waste  management  to  students 

Wellington  County  high  school  students  have  a 


Composter  turns  manure 
into  fertilizer  in  just  10  days 


The  manure  is  moved  along  a tunnel  and  is 
turned  over  once  a day.  An  aeration  system  for- 
ces air  through  the  system  to  speed  up  the  com- 
posting process,  says  Don  Gordon, 
Engineering,  who  has  redesigned  some  of  the 
compostcr’s  components.  Originally,  it  used 
chains  to  chum  the  material.  Now  it’s  equipped 
with  solid  steel  shafts  that  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a hydraulic  system. 

The  composlcr  is  ali^dy  working  at  full 
capacity,  so  it  would  not  be  able  to  handle  food 
wastes  from  Food  Services,  says  Roger 
Jenkins,  head  of  the  University’s  recycling 
committee.  O 


mock  city  council  meetings,  they  have  to 
decide  whether  to  produce  less  of  the  wastes 
(peanut  shells)  or  come  up  with  creative  ways 
of  dealing  with  them. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  provide  stu- 
dents with  an  experience  — the  simulation," 
says  Watson.  “Then  we  provide  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  experience.  It's 
only  then  that  we  can  talk  about  concepts  of 
waste  management.  When  they  talk  about  the 
concept  after  the  experience,  they  can  see  what 
some  of  the  problems  are.  Then  they  can  start 
thinking  about  some  of  the  solutions.” 

Watson  says  the  simulations,  combined 
with  activities  relating  to  food  webs  and  the 
movement  of  toxins  through  the  food  web, 
work  well  because  they  provide  experience- 
based  learning,  so  the  students  can  grasp  the 
concepts  more  readily.  Teachers  can  then  con- 
tinue to  work  on  these  concepts  in  the  class- 
room. O 
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Personnel  report 


Health  benefits  card  issued 

Every  U of  G employee  who  is  covered  by 
extended  health  benefits  should  by  now 
have  received  a new  plastic  benefits  card. 
If  you  haven’t,  contact  the  pension  and 
benefits  section  of  Personnel  at  Ext.  8775. 

The  card  became  effective  April  1 and 
can  be  used  for  Mutual  Life  claims.  It  con- 
tains the  same  information  as  your  old 
paper  cards  and  Medi-Connect  card.  You 
should  destroy  the  old  cards,  but  do  not 
destroy  your  CHIP  card. 

For  prescriptions,  you  must  present  your 
new  card  at  the  drugstore  for  every  pur- 
chase, so  that  the  pharmacist  can  submit  the 
bill  on  your  behalf.  When  submitting  other 
claims  directly,  you  should  use  the  policy 
number  92010,  which  is  followed  by  your 
division  number,  and  your  social  insurance 
number. 

The  coverage  provided  by  Mutual  Life 
hasn’t  changed.  ILghlights  of  the  benefits 
provided  are  listed  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
For  more  details,  consult  your  employee 
booklet. 

Pensions  and  benefits 
statements 

Some  isolated  errors  occurred  in  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  pensions  and 
benefits  statements  issued  last  month.  Per- 
sonnel will  coireci  the  problems  and  con- 
tact the  people  concerned. 


Elvin  McNally,  manager  of  pensions 
and  benefits,  Personnel,  celebrated  35 
years  of  service  to  the  University  March 
8 with  a surprise  cake  from  fellow 
workers.  McNally,  who  joined  U of  G in 
1954  as  a clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Bur* 
sar,  became  payroll  supervisor  in  1965 
and  took  up  his  current  position  in 
1975.  “After  35  years,  1 guess  I’m  a 
^company  man,”’  says  McNally.  “But 
there  have  been  a sufficient  number  of 
changes  over  the  years  to  keep  it  inter- 
esting.” 

Photo  by  Herb  R&uscher,  Photographic  Services 
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“Personnel  regrets  that  ‘Personal  and 
Confidential’  was  not  stamped  on  the  en- 
velopes, and  we  will  make  sure  it  doesn’t 
happen  again,”  says  Elvin  McNally, 
manager  of  pensions  and  benefits. 

Sabbaticals  have  been  incoirecUy  men- 
tioned as  a benefit  in  the  statements  since 
1986.  Personnel  has  arranged  to  have  it 
deleted  from  future  statements. 

Pension  reform 

Recent  changes  in  provincial  legislation 
have  led  to  several  changes  in  how  pension 
plans  are  administered,  and  there  are  two 
changes  that  have  a significant  impact  on  U 
of  G employees. 

• Benefits  paid  into  the  plan  after  Jan.  1 , 

Job  opportunities 

As  oi  At  Guelph  deadline  March  31, 1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Associate,  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Technician,  Department  of  Population 
Medicine.  Salary  range:  S507.50  mini- 
mum; $587.84  job  rate  (level  5);  $730.17 
maximum. 

Radiology  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $372.63 
minimum;  $430.51  job  rate  (level  5); 
$534.57  maximum. 

EM  Technician,  Department  of  Botany, 
Salary  range:  $507.50  minimum;  $587.84 
job  rate  (level  5);  $730.17  maximum. 
Plant  Physiology/Biochemistry  Tech- 
nician, Horticultural  Science;  temporary 
full-time  until  May  1 , 1990.  Hiring  range: 
$437.28  to  $474.66. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$10.88  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Secretary  II,  Landscape  Architecture. 
Salary  range:  $320.1 1 minimum;  $369.95 
job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 
Commissary  Handler,  Food  Services. 
Start  rale:  $9.84  per  hour;  job  rate:  $12.08 
per  hour. 

Head  Commissary  Handler,  Food  Ser- 
vices. Start  rate:  $10.13  per  hour;  proba- 
tion rate:  $12.43  per  hour. 

Assistant  Baker,  Food  Services.  Stan 
rate:  $10.18  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$12.49  per  hour. 

Cook,  Food  Services.  Start  rale:  $1 1 per 
hour;  job  rale:  $13.51  per  hour. 

Clerk  1,  Medical  Services.  Salary  range: 
$291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job  rale 


1987,  are  locked  in  after  two  years  of 
plan  participation.  This  means  that 
departing  employees  will  be  unable  to 
get  a cash  refund  on  contributions 
made  after  two  years  of  service.  The 
funds  can  be  transferred,  however,  to  a 
locked-in  RRSP.  Under  the  old  rules, 
contributions  were  locked  in  after  10 
years. 

• Part-time  employees  earning  more 
than  $9,700  or  working  more  than  700 
hours,  whichever  is  more  favorable,  in 
each  of  two  consecutive  years,  have 
the  option  of  contributing  to  the  pen- 
sion plan.  If  you  are  interested,  contact 
pensions  and  benefits. 


(level  5);  $406.26  maximum. 

Technician,  Horticultural  Science. 
Salary  range:  $372.63  minimum;  $430.51 
job  rate  (level  5);  $534.57  maximum. 
Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
SI  1.38  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availabihty  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 

Summer  Field  Assistant,  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science.  Undergraduate 
student  with  soils,  chemistry  or  agricul- 
tural background  needed  to  work  on  field 
project  near  Sarnia.  Salary:  University 
rale.  Contact  Rhonda  Penny  in  Room  219, 
Land  Resource  Science,  or  submit  resume 
to  department  main  office. 
Administrative  Assistant,  Ontario 
Africa  Working  Group;  starting  end  of 
April.  Salary:  $20,000  per  year.  Send  ap- 
plication, resume  and  one-page  handwrit- 
ten statement  outlining  why  you  are 
interested  in  African  development  to 
OAWG,  Centre  for  International 
Programs.  O 

Paris  semester 
co-ordinator  sought 

Applications  are  invited  from  faculty  for 
the  position  of  co-ordinator  of  the  Paris 
semester  for  the  1990  winter  semester. 

The  co-ordinator  will  live  in  Paris  and 
be  responsible  for  administering  the 
program  and  leaching  two  courses. 

Apply  to  Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  chair  of 
the  Paris  Semester  Committee,  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  by  April 
30.0 
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The  secret  is  out.  Toronto  students  and  f 
parents  know  what  a great  place  U of  G is.  ■’’A 
Above,  Keith  Alnwick,  associate  registrar,  y 
admissions,  left,  talks  to  prospective  stu- 


dents at  an  information  night  April  5 at  the 


Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre.  About 
525  secondary  school  students  and  parents 
attended  the  meeting  to  find  out  more 
about  the  University’s  programs  and 
facilities.  Below,  U of  G student  Cory 
Pavlove,  left,  a member  of  the  University’s 
women’s  curling  team,  discusses  sports 
programs  with  a prospective  student.  (See 
story,  page  1.)  Photos  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 
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Segal  to  make  budget  speech  to  Senate 


(OUAC),  Oniario  secondary  school  applica- 
tions to  Guelph  for  ihe  fall  of  1989  are  up  1.6 
per  cent  over  last  year,  at  a time  when  total  ap- 
plications to  Ontario  universities  are  down  an 
average  of  nearly  two  per  cent. 

There  is  a 150-per-cent  increase  in  applica- 
tions to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture 
program,  a 92-pcr-cent  increase  in  engineering 
applications  and  a 68-per-cent  increase  in  ap- 
plications to  the  OAC  diploma  program. 

The  increase  in  applications  to  the  bachelor 
of  science  in  agriculture  program  is  good  news 
for  the  University  and  especially  welcome  at 
OAC,  which  has  experienced  a steady  decline 
in  applications  over  the  last  10  years.  The 
program  enrolled  227  students  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1988,  and  OUAC  reports  that  442 
applications  have  been  received  for  the 
program  this  fall. 

“We  went  back  to  our  traditionat  source  of 
students  and  told  them  about  the  educational 
and  career  opportunities  available  in  agricul- 
ture and  about  our  strengthened  program  offer- 
ings,” said  Segal. 

Efforts  to  build  on  the  University’s  existing 
strengths  are  also  an  important  partof  Guelph’s 
agenda.  The  University  must  continue  to  build 
on  tlie  strengths  that  have  emerged  from  its  his- 
tory, said  Segal.  Guelph  is  strong  in  agriculture, 
veterinary  medicine,  family  and  consumer 
studies  and  the  biological  and  physical  scien- 
ces. It  continues  to  gain  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition  in  the  arts  and  social 
sciences,  international  development,  rural 
planning  and  development,  continuing  educa- 
tion, gerontology,  ecological  and  toxicological 
research  and  studies,  and  in  a variety  of  other 
areas  of  specialization. 

“Anything  to  do  with  food  belongs  to  this 
University,”  said  Segal.  “I  sometimes  wish  that 
our  marketing  objective  would  be  lhatanytime 
someone  over  15  years  of  age  eats  in  this 
counuy,  they  think  U of  G,"  he  said  tongue-in- 
cheek. 


As  it  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary,  Guelph 
is  viewed  as  a strong  player  in  the  University 
system,  said  Segal.  “We  are  seen  as  a research- 
intensive  institution  and,  more  and  more,  as  a 
full-service  undergraduate  and  graduate 
university.  We  have  a whole  range  of  ad- 
vantages in  our  location  and  in  the  number  of 
students  we  have  living  on  campus.” 

The  University  also  has  a role  to  play  in 
providing  world  leadership,  said  Segal.  Guelph 
has  a global  responsibility,  he  said,  and  it  has 
already  begun  to  lake  some  physical,  outward 
leadership  in  areas  where  it  has  expertise.  The 
most  recent  is  the  establishment  of  TERN,  an 
environmental  research  network  that  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

TERN  is  a response  to  the  desire  of  Univer- 
sity researchers  to  collaboraiivcly  address  the 
problems  threatening  our  air,  land  and  water, 
said  Segal.  “People  are  asking  for  sound,  scien- 
tific answers  to  complex  world  environmental 
matters,  and  Guelph  is  uniquely  poised  to  be 
the  touchstone  for  research  that  is  ecological- 
ly essential  and  publicly  desirable.” 

To  conduct  that  kind  of  research,  it  will  be 
important  for  the  University  to  increase  its 
funding  from  granting  councils.  Guelph 
received  about  $46.6  million  last  year  in  re- 
search funds,  50  per  cent  of  it  through  the 
University’s  longtime  partnership  with  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

But  $13.2  million — 28  per  cent  of  total  re- 
search funding  — came  from  the  three  federal 
granting  councils,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  (NSERC),  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC)  and  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC). 

These  bodies  provide  critical  core  funding 
to  many  U of  G researchers  in  disciplines  that 
do  not  receive  support  from  Guelph’s  tradi- 
tional source  of  research  funds,  and  are  the 
l^est  source  of  support  for  graduate  suidems. 

Continued  on  page  2 


HELPING  HOSPITALS 


Seven  months  after  his  installation  as  U of  G ’s 
fifth  president  and  vice-chancellor,  Brian 
Segal  has  developed  a blueprint  for  action  that 
is  expected  to  help  the  University  help  itself. 

On  April  18,  he  will  make  a first-ever 
budget  speech  to  Senate  that  will  define  the 
road  ahead  for  this  University.  The  budget 
speech,  which  will  be  published  in  the  April  19 
issue  of  At  Guelph,  will  contain  a plan  to  pool 
the  University’s  resources  more  effectively 
and  pour  them  back  into  the  academic  units  for 
much-needed  teaching  equipment  and  class- 
rooms and  renovations. 

Contained  in  this  issue  is  the  proposed 
1989/90  operation  and  special  capital  projects 
budgets. 

The  road  ahead 

In  a recent  interview  with  A/  Guelph  on  his 
first  seven  months  at  the  University,  Segal  said 
the  plan  is  in  response  to  concerns  expressed 
to  him  by  many  faculty,  students  and  staff 
during  his  inaugural  visits  across  campus  — 
visits  that  he  intends  to  continue.  During  the 
campus  visits,  he  found  faculty  and  staff  com- 
mitted and  loyal  to  their  woric  and  the  Univer- 
sity, but  concerned  about  lack  of  space, 
inadequate  teaching  equipment  and  large 
classroom  sizes. 

He  also  heard  from  students.  ‘They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  same  things  as  the  rest  of  the 
University  community  and  the  Ontario  univer- 

Toronto 
students 
discover 
Guelph  secret 

The  secret’s  out! 

About  550  Toronto  secondary  school  stu- 
dents and  parents  attended  a U of  G program 
at  the  Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre  last 
week  to  discover  what  President  Brian  Segal 
described  as  “the  best-kept  secret  in  the 
country.” 

Last  fall,  Guelph  had  the  largest  increase  in 
applications  in  the  province.  This  year,  it  has 
the  second  largest  increase  in  first-choice  ap- 
plications. Many  of  these  new  applicants  arc 
Toronto  students  who  are  attracted  to  the 
friendly,  community  spirit  that  U of  G is  known 
for. 

“We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a student- 
oriented  university,”  said  Segal,  who  en- 
couraged the  students  to  develop  a broad 
picture  of  the  universities  they  are  considering. 

Guelph’s  Toronto  program  was  an  aggres- 
sive approach  to  informing  applicants  about 
the  University,  says  Keith  Alnwick,  associate 
registrar,  admissions.  Most  universities,  in- 
cluding Guelph,  hold  regular  information  ses- 
sions on  campus,  he  says,  but  “we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  Toronto  applicants  and  their 
parents  got  answers  to  their  questions  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  Guelph  people.” 

The  program  presented  by  Guelph  faculty, 
staff  and  students  offered  a comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  University’s  programs,  residence 
system,  scholarships,  student  clubs  and  in- 
tramural sports,  as  well  as  support  services  like 
counselling,  cafeterias  and  medical 
services.  O 


sity  system  — inadequate  facilities,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  lack  of  adequate 
equipment  and,  in  the  early  years  of  under- 
graduate studies,  the  fact  that  they  can’t  have 
any  kind  of  relationship  with  faculty  because 
classes  are  too  large.” 

The  University  can  no  longer  wait  for  the 
government  or  industry  to  respond  to  its  needs, 
said  Segal.  “And  if  we  are  to  enjoy  both  public 
and  private  support,  we  must  show  that  we  are 
accountable  and  responsible,  and  that  we  are 
able  and  willing  through  firesh  approaches  to 
help  ourselves.  We  must  begin  by  looking  at 
our  own  resources  and  then  try  to  do  the  very 
best  we  can,  in  imaginative  and  resourceful 
ways,  to  support  our  teaching  and  research  re- 
quirements.” 

Our  ovm  agenda 

A good  sense  of  the  road  ahead  for  the 
University  will  come  in  Segal’s  budget  speech, 
but  he  said  the  agenda  forGuelph  is  essentially 
the  one  the  University  has  set  for  itself  in  its 
aims  document.  Toward  2000. 

As  part  of  that  agenda,  Guelph  plans  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  un- 
dergraduate education.  “We  have  to  find  ways 
to  decrease  studenl/faculty  ratios  and  to  in- 
crease the  admission  grades  of  entering  stu- 
dents,” Segal  said. 

In  the  context  of  steady-slate  enrolment, 
Guelph  is  aiming  to  maintain  the  high  grade- 
average  cutoff  levels  in  the  BA  program  and  to 
significantly  increase  the  cutoff  levels  in  all 
other  programs,  he  said.  Guelph  is  also  work- 
ing towards  increasing  its  share  of  Ontario 
scholars.  TTiere  is  a deliberate  thrust  in  under- 
graduate program  planning  to  broaden  the 
rt- nge  of  opportun  ities  for  students  by  introduc- 
ing more  interdisciplinary  programs,  he  said. 

U of  G is  also  planning  to  gradually  expand 
its  co-op  education  program,  which  attracts  a 
large  proportion  of  Ontario  scholars  and  boasts 
lOO-per-cent  employment  for  its  students.  Ad- 
mission applications  to  co-op  for  fall  1989  are 
1,547,  an  increase  of  25.9  per  cent  over  last 
year,  when  students  were  first  admitted  to  co- 
op directly  from  secondary  school.  Future 
program  possibilities  are  being  discussed  in 
such  areas  as  hotel  and  food  administration, 
economics,  sociology  and  anthropology, 
human  biology  and  chemical  toxicology. 

Another  priority  for  the  University  is  to  en- 
courage a steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
graduate  students,  said  Segal.  At  present,  there 
are  1 ,400  graduate  students  enrolled  at  Guelph. 

The  University  is  aiming  to  increase  student 
numbers  by  introducing  new  programs  or  en- 
riching offerings  in  ongoing  programs  in 
departments  that  have  experience  and  exper- 
tise. These  include  — at  the  doctoral  level  — 
the  disciplines  of  geography,  mathematics  and 
statistics,  psychology,  family  studies, 
economics  and  plant  physiology,  and  — at  the 
master’s  level — drama  and  computing  and  in- 
formation science.  In  the  future,  most 
academic  units  will  be  involved  in  graduate 
studies,  said  Segal. 

Effective  marketing  is  also  a vital  part  of 
Guelph’s  future.  The  University  is  poised  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  its  second  quarter- 
century  as  a pre-eminent  institution  for  leach- 
ing, research,  scholarship  and  service,  he  said. 
“We  must  continue  to  tell  the  world  about  our- 
selves and  to  gel  the  message  out  in  a more  ef- 
fective way.” 

Enhanc^  secondary  school  liaison  efforts 
are  already  showing  results.  According  to  the 
Ontario  Universities  Application  Centre 


President  Brian  Segal,  the  University’s 
representative  on  Guelph’s  $12.7-mii[ion 
hospitals  campaign  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee, hands  his  payroll  deduction  pledge 
card  to  Joe  Stoeckles,  right,  campaign 
director  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  capital  cam- 
paign. To  date,  U ofG  employees  have  con- 


tributed almost  $89,000  to  the  campaign 
through  the  payroll  deduction  program; 
the  University’s  goal  is  $200,000  over  two 
years.  If  you  have  not  received  a pledge 
card,  call  Public  Relations  and  Informa- 
tion, E)xt.  6581.  Photo  by  David 'Diomas,  PRI 
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University  responses  invited 


CUP  proposes'streamlined  Senate 


The  Commiuee  on  University  Planning  (CUP) 
is  seeking  University  comment  on  a proposal 
to  revise  Senate’s  committee  structure. 

The  proposal  calls  for  reducing  the  number 
of  Senate  committees  by  five  in  an  auempt  to 
lessen  the  demands  that  Senate  committees 
and  subcommittees  place  on  the  time  of  faculty 
members,  deans  and  the  University 
Secretariat 

Senate  currently  has  173  members  and  15 
standing  committees  that  have  an  average 
membership  of  18.  Under  the  proposed 
restructuring.  Senate  membership  would  stay 
the  same,  but  there  would  be  10  standing  com- 
mittees with  an  average  membership  of  16. 

Tlie  changes  would  bring  G uclph  more  into 
line  with  other  Ontario  universities.  The 
University  of  Waterloo  has  80  members  and 
six  standing  committees  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  18;  Queen’s  has  64  members  and  16 
committees  with  an  average  membership  of 
nine:  McMaster  has  77  members  and  lOsland- 
ing  committees  with  an  average  membership 
of  nine;  and  Brock  has  30  members  and  16 
standing  committees  with  an  average  member- 
ship of  six.  I 

CUP  is  seeking  to  streamline  Senate  com- ' 
mitlcc  structure  and  promote  more  efficient 
functioning  of  committees  by  reducing  their 
number  as  well  as  their  size,  says  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  University  secretary.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  day-to-day  tasks  would  be  carried 
out  through  the  new  subcommittees,  leaving 
the  full  committees  more  time  to  concentrate  1 
their  efforts  on  policy  development  and  regular 
reporting  to  Senate,  she  says.  The  average 
commiuee  load  for  each  dean  would  be 
reduced  by  about  one. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  theExecuiive  Com- 
mittee would  assume  responsibility  for  strik- 
ing and  bylaws  and  membership,  through 
subcommittees  constituted  for  this  purpose. 

The  functions  of  the  committees  on 
ceremonials,  student  awards  and  award  of 
Senate  honors  would  be  assumed  by  a new 
committee  on  awards  and  ceremonials. 

The  Research  Board,  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  would  continue  with  about 
the  same  functions,  except  that  the  Board  of 
Studies  for  the  Associate  Diploma  in  Agricul- 
ture would  become  a program  committee  at- 
tached to  BUGS. 

CUP,  the  Committee  on  Student  Petitions 
and  the  Committee  on  International  Activities 
would  continue  as  established. 

A new  committee  on  academic  services 
would  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of. 


and  policy  guidelines  for,  academic  support 
services  such  as  the  library,  information  tech- 
nology and  instructional  services. 

CUP  also  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
new  committee  on  student  development  that 
would  assume  most  of  the  functions  of  the  cur- 
rent Committee  on  Educational  Development 
It  would  also  lake  on  a role  new  to  Senate  com- 
mittees — monitoring  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  appropriate  bodies  or  officers  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  learning  environment, 
with  the  exception  of  instructional  develop- 
ment 

Several  other  committees  would  also  lake 
on  some  additional  responsibilities.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  would  also  recommend 
changes  in  bylaws  and  nominations  for  Senate 
committees  and  other  bodies  with  Senate  rep- 
resentatives; the  Subcommittee  on  Bylaws  and 
Memberships  would  make  an  annual  report 
through  the  Executive  Commiuee  on  the 
functioning  of  Senate  and  its  committees  and 
subcommittees;  the  Committee  on  Awards  and 
Ceremonials  would  advise  on  the  format  of 
ceremonials  such  as  convocation  and  installa- 
tion; and  the  Research  Board  would  make 
recommendations  on  research  priorities  and 
organization  for  research,  and  would  also 
study  and  report  on  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  University  and  individual 
faculty  members  with  regard  to  research. 

Membership  changes  to  some  committees 
are  also  proposed.  These  are  summarized  in  a 
report  that  is  available  to  interested  individuals 
from  the  University  Secretariat,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 

Senate’s  bylaws  stale  that  the  president  and 
chancellor  are  ex  officio  members  of  every 
Senate  committee.  But  their  names  are  not 
shown  on  the  membership  lists,  except  where 
the  president  chairs  the  committee,  notes 
Abercrombie.  CUP  believes  that  the  chairs  of 
all  Senate  subcommittees  should  be  elected 
senators,  and  will  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bylaws  and  Membership  fiame  a 
bylaw  to  this  effect,  she  says. 

CUP  is  also  considering  proposing  a 
blanket  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  academic 
vice-president  and  associate  vice-president 
would  be  permitted  to  attend  and  speak  at  the 
meetings  of  all  Senate  committees. 

As  a general  principle,  says  Abercrombie, 
CUP  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  overall  size 
of  most  committees  without  impairing  their  cf 
fcctiveness  and  has  tried  to  make  sparing  use 
of  the  deans,  preferring  instead  to  give  the 
deans  access  to  Senate  committees  at  their  own 
discretion.  With  few  exceptions,  the  member- 
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ship  of  subcommittees  has  been  reduced  still 
further,  unless  a large  subcommittee  is  desired 
for  communication  purposes,  she  says. 

“Committees  would,  of  course,  be  en- 
couraged to  constitute  their  subcommittees  as 
they  saw  fit,  appointing  students,  staff  and 
faculty  members  from  outside  Senate  if  their 
participation  seemed  likely  to  result  in  better 
policy  development,”  she  says.  “Such  people 
might  also  be  called  in  from  time  to  lime  as 
consultants.” 

CUP’S  proposal  has  been  distributed  to  the 
chairs  of  all  Senate  committees,  to  deans  and 
other  senior  University  officers  and  to  the  stu- 
dent associations  and  student  senator  caucus. 
They  and  any  other  interested  individuals  are 
asked  to  submit  their  comments  in  writing  to 
CUP,  to  the  attention  of  Abercrombie,  by  April 
17. 

CUP  is  expected  to  hold  two  meetings  later 
this  month  to  review  the  responses  and  draft  a 
report  for  Senate’s  consideration  at  the  May 
meeting.  O 


New  tax  laws 
for  charitable  giving 

The  lax  laws  concerning  personal  charitable 
giving  changed  in  1988.  Now  all  donors 
receive  tax  credit  rather  tlian  deductions  for 
charitable  donations.  The  credit  received 
depends  only  on  the  size  of  the  gift,  not  the  in- 
come level. 

For  tlie  first  $250  in  charitable  donations, 
Ontario  residents  receive  a credit  of  17  per  cent 
on  their  federal  taxes  and  a subsequent  credit 
of  26  per  cent  on  their  provincial  taxes.  On 
donations  over  $250,  they  receive  credits  of  29 
and  45  per  cent. 

Cumulative  gifts  cannot  exceed  20  per  cent 
of  net  income  for  the  year,  but  taxpayers  are  al- 
lowed a five-year  carry-forward  should  this  be 
exceeded  in  a given  year. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  new  tax  laws  will 
encourage  or  curtail  charitable  giving,  says 
Mary  Cocivera,  director  of  development  Tax- 
payers in  lower  and  moderate  income  brackets 
will  receive  more  tax  relief  for  donations  than 
previously,  she  says.  Taxpayers  in  the  highest 
tax  brackets  will  fare  slightly  worse  under  the 
new  laws.  O 


Budget  Continued  from  page  1 
But  the  competition  for  NSERC,  SSHRC  and 
MRC  funds  is  becoming  much  more  competi- 
tive. Many  more  people  are  applying  for  a pool 
of  money  that  is  not  rising  proportionately. 

Guelph  appears  to  be  holding  its  own  in  the 
number  of  grants  awarded,  said  Segal,  but  the 
councils  are  becoming  increasingly  selective. 
Only  half  the  new  faculty  who  apply  receive 
support,  and  the  councils  are  choosing  to  start 
off  fewer  people  with  more  money.  This  means 
only  the  very  best  faculty  are  receiving  sup- 
port, he  said. 

“We  must  continue  to  hire  the  best  and 
brightest  faculty  and  give  them  all  the  support 
we  can  to  help  them  with  their  applications,” 
he  said. 

Another  priority  for  the  University  is  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  women.  Segal  speaks 
strongly  of  his  commitment  to  promote  and 
recruit  more  female  faculty  and  staff.  Prof. 
Janet  Wood  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  educational  and  employment  equity  co- 
ordinator May  1 and  will  work  closely  with  an 
Educational  and  Employment  Equity  Ad- 
visory Council. 

University  documents  have  been  changed 
to  reflect  gender  equality,  and  the  process  to 
determine  pay  equity  has  begun.  “We  must  do 
much  more  to  promote  and  recognize  the  role 
of  women  within  the  University.”  said  Segal. 

Staff  mobility  and  development 

Segal  would  also  like  to  see  the  University 
develop  a greater  sense  of  community. 

During  his  department  visits,  he  found  staff 
who,  in  some  cases,  feel  they  are  not  accorded 
dignity  and  respect  Because  of  this,  they  don’t 
have  a strong  sense  of  belonging  — outside  of 
their  own  tasks  or  units  — to  the  greater 
University  community,  he  said. 


Schedule  set 
for  planning 
process  meetings 

The  following  is  the  schedule  for  visits  by 
senior  University  administrators  to  cam- 
pus units  to  explain  the  new  multi-year 
University  planning  process  that  is  to  be 
implement^  over  the  coming  year.  (See 
At  Guelph,  March  15.) 

The  sessions  will  be  led  by  President 
Brian  Segal;  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic;  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration;  and  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning. 

• April  18,  3:30  to  5 p.m.,  Room  1 19, 
MacKinnon  building  — College  of 
Social  Science. 

• April  19,  1 1 a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall  — University 
Secretariat,  University  Centre,  Con- 
tinuing Education,  University  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
Computing  Services,  Communica- 
tions Services,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Office  of  Research, 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  U of  G 
Library,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  Public  Relations  and 
Information,  The  Arboretum,  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Office  for  Educational 
Practice. 

• April  19,  2 to  3:30  p.m..  Room  105, 
MacNaughton  building  — OAC. 

• April20,9  to  10:30a.m.. Room2368, 
OVC  main  building  — OVC. 

• April  25,  2 to  3:30  p.m..  Room  149, 
Macdonald  Hall  — FACS. 

• April  26,  10:30  a.m.  to  noon,  Room 
107,  MacKinnon  building  — College 
of  Arts. 

• April  26,  1:30  to  3:30  p.m..  Room 
105,  MacNaughton  building  — Col- 
lege of  Physical  Science. 

• April  28,  10  to  11:30  a.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall  — Physical  Resour- 
ces, Internal  Audit,  Financial  Ser- 
vices, Administrative  Services, 
Budget  Office,  Personnel. 

• April  28.  2 to  3:30  p.m..  Room  200, 
Boiany/Genetics/Zoology  building 
— College  of  Biological  Science. 
Everyone  is  encouraged  to  attend  these 

sessions.  O 


“The  approach  we  intend  to  lake  to  plan- 
ning will  focus  on  asking  departments  to  deal 
with  this  issue.  We  want  to  ask:  ‘What  is  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  si^  and 
faculty  or  between  staff  and  management  and 
administrative  personnel?’  Within  each  unit 
we  have  to  ask:  ‘What  are  the  human  resource 
requirements?  How  can  we  get  at  questions  of 
improving  staff  mobility  and  staff  develop- 
ment?’ 

“I  am  hopeful  that  through  this  process  we 
can  learn  more  about  whether  there  are  certain 
policies  or  structures  within  the  central  ad- 
ministration that  are  obstacles  to  staff  in  some 
way.  I am  not  sure  what  they  are,  but  if  they  are 
there,  let’s  have  a look  at  them.” 

Campaign  a success  story 

On  the  University’s  financial  front,  Segal 
said  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  in  raising 
funds  for  a number  of  proposed  building 
projects  on  campus.  The  capital  campaign  has 
t^n  a big  success  — so  far  raising  $66.5  mil- 
lion, almost  $6.5  million  above  target but 

several  building  projects  still  need  financial 
support,  said  Segal.  Thai’s  because  inflation 
has  pushed  up  costs  and  left  a gap  between  the 
estimated  and  actual  costs  of  major  initiatives. 

The  University  will  go  ahead  with  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  environmental  biol- 
ogy/horticullure  building.  Phase  1 of  the  OVC 
learning  centre  and  the  addition  to  the  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  building.  The  addition 
to  the  library,  however,  has  been  pul  on  hold 
until  further  resources  are  found,  said  Segal. 

“The  University  will  be  contacting  various 
donors  to  ask  them  to  support  a major  renova- 
tion to  one  part  of  the  library,”  he  said.  “This 
will  accommodate  our  archival  collections, 
which  are  so  important  to  leaching  and  re- 
search. Once  support  is  secure,  I hope  we  can 
go  ahead  with  this  project.”  O 
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TTie  operating  budget  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  consists  of  a $30-million  contract  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  AgricuJhire  and  Food 
(OMAF),  a $4.8-mMon  grant  under  OMAF’s 
Farm  Animal  Health  Improvement  Program 
(FAHIP)  and  about  $130  million  in  grants,  fees 
and  sundry  revenues  received  underfunding  ar- 
rangements with  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (MCU). 

This  summary  of  the  1989/90  operating 
budget  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  budget 
for  the  OMAF  contract  and  the  balance  of  the 
operating  fund,  including  FAHIP. 

Cost  recoveries  from  ancillaries  are 
recorded  here  under  both  the  operating  and 
special  capital  projects  budgets.  But  the  com- 
plete budgets  for  the  ancillary  units  Food  Ser- 
vices, Residences  and  the  University  Centre 
are  budgeted  separately  and  do  not  form  part 
of  this  report 

In  ad^tion,  a new  section  entitled  special 
capital  projects  has  been  added  to  the  budget 
This  fund  is  budgeted  and  controlled  separate- 
ly from  the  operating  budget  and  includes  its 
own  sources  of  revenues  and  expenses. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  the  accom- 
panying financial  analysis  tables  and  show  the 
development  of  the  1989/90  operating  budget, 
excluding  the  OMAF  contract  Institutional 
revenues  are  presented  separately  and  contain 
all  revenues  not  considered  as  part  of  the  net 
operating  costs  of  any  single  college  or 
division. 
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Table  1 


INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES 

Table  1 coniains  ihe  assumptions  behind  the 
projection  of  institutional  revenues.  These 
revenues  have  been  classified  under  two  main 
headings:  grants,  fees  and  general  revenues, 
and  special  grants.  The  latter  contains  revenues 
that  are  usually  designated  for  special-purpose 
expenditures  and  not  gener^  inflationary 
costs.  Seven  columns  of  data  are  presented. 
Columns  4 and  5 contain  any  increases  or 
decreases  to  the  budget  that  are  not  considered 
to  be  inflationary.  They  are  described  in  detail 
in  notes  1 to  3 t«low.  The  following  is  a brief 
description  of  the  columns  and  the  accom- 
panying notes. 


Column  1:  Contains  the  starting  1989/90  base 
budget. 

Column  2:  Coniains  the  estimated  inflation- 
aiy  increase  in  the  revenue  categories.  The 
following  is  a brief  description  of  these  as- 
sumptions. 

• The  MCU  grant  and  other  grants  from 
MCU  (research  infrastructure,  acces- 
sibility, faculty  renewal)  are  forecast  to  in- 
crease by  four  per  cent. 

♦ Tuition  fees  are  expected  to  increase  by 
7.9  per  cent.  MCU  formula  fees  increased 
by  7.5  per  cent,  and  Guelph  will  move  to 


maximum  allowable  percentage  of  MCU 
formula  fees. 

• Interest  income  is  expected  to  increase  by 
$309,000,  primarily  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  short-term  interest  rates. 

• Sundry  income  consists  mainly  of  the 
return  of  overhead  costs  on  research  con- 
tracts and  is  expected  to  increase  by 
$350,000  over  base  budget  in  1989/90. 
This  is  due  to  a large  number  of  new  short- 
term research  contracts,  received  primari- 
ly from  OMAF. 

• Four  per  cent  is  reserved  from  an  increase 


to  the  FAHIP  grant  to  cover  inflation  in- 
creases. 

Column  3:  Contains  the  percentage  increase 
of  inflation  on  the  starting  base  budget. 

Column  4:  Contains  the  estimated  increases  in 
revenue  above  those  considered  to  be 
general  inflationary  increases. 

Note  1 - As  pan  of  the  MCU  accessibility 
program,  enrolment  was  increased  in 
1988/89  in  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs.  The  incentive  for 
this  increase  was  additional  funding  to 
be  received  in  the  1989/90  fiscal  year. 
The  estimated  additional  revenue  due  to 
the  increase  is  $2,495  million. 

Note  2 - This  is  the  provision  for  four  new 
faculty  renewal  positions  added  in  the 
1989^  fiscal  year.  The  total  provision 
for  each  position,  including  benefits,  is 
$45,000. 

Note  3 - The  FAHIP  grant  is  scheduled  to 
increase  to  $4.8  million  in  1989/90. 
Some  $170,000  was  reserved  for  infla- 
tion on  existing  costs.  A balance  of 
$430,000  therefore  remains  for  program 
increases. 

Column  5:  There  are  no  forecast  revenue 
decreases  from  the  base  in  1989/90. 

Column  6:  Is  the  total  of  columns  1,2,4  and  S. 
The  totals  are  the  1989/90  budgeted 
revenues  for  each  category.  The  total  in- 
stitutional revenue  is  estimated  to  be 
$136,781  million. 

Column  7:  Contains  the  total  percentage  in- 
crease in  revenue  from  the  1988/89  base 
budget  to  the  1989/90  budget  The  total  in- 
crease is  forecast  to  be  7.5  per  cent 


INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS 

Tables  2 and  3 contain  the  assumptions  be- 
hind the  projection  of  institutional  costs.  In  ad- 
dition, total  institutional  revenue  is  added  to 
arrive  at  a projected  annual  surplus  (deficit). 
Six  columns  of  data  are  presented.  Columns  3 
and  4 contain  any  increases  or  decreases  to  the 
budget  that  are  not  considered  to  be  inflation- 
ary. They  are  described  in  detail  in  notes  4 to 
17. 

Column  1 : Coniains  the  1 989/90  base  budget. 
The  difference  between  the  1988/89  base 
budget  and  the  1989/90  base  budget  is  the 
cost  of  “annualization.”  This  is  the 
projected  1989/90  cost  of  salary  increases 
awarded  in  the  1988/89  fiscal  year.  For 
1989/90,  the  amount  was  $895,000.  The 
starling  base  deficit  is  therefore  composed 
of: 

1988/89  budget  deficit  $462,000 

Add:  1989/90  annualization  895,000 
1989/90  starting  base  deficit  $1,357.000 

In  addition,  two  major  changes  in  organiza- 
tion have  been  incorporated  into  this  report. 
The  School  of  Engineering  has  been  classified 
under  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  and  the 
planned  recovery  from  The  Campaign 
($300,000)  is  now  recorded  under  Alumni  Af- 
fairs and  Development  to  show  a net  MCU 
conuibulion  for  this  unit 
Column  2:  Coniains  the  estimated  inflation 
reserves  for  1989/90.  The  detail  for  the  in- 
crease in  institutional  revenues  was 
presented  in  the  previous  section.  The 
operating  inflation  reserve  for  expense  in- 
creases coniains  provisions  for  boA  salaries 
and  operating  expenses. 

Column  3:  Contains  budget  increases  above 
inflation.  The  following  notes  contain  a 
brief  description  of  these  increases. 

Note  4 - Increase  in  the  base 
funding  for  the  FAHIP 
grant.  430,000 

Note  5 - Increase  in  base 
funding  for  the  School  of 
Engineering.  60,000 

Note  6 - This  consists  of  four  items: 
One-time  funding  for  in- 
creased graduate  leaching 
assistant  (GTA)  support  as 
a continuation  of  finding 
started  in  1988/89. 

Retirement  “bridging”  of 
selected  faculty  positions. 

Replenishing  the  internal 
review  fund. 

Four  faculty  renewal  posi- 
tions (one  in  OAC,  two  in 


800,000 

200,000 

38,000 


OVC,  one  in  CPS). 

180,000 

1,218,000 

Note  7 - Base  increase  in 

operating  costs  for  the 
Centre  for  bilemational 
Pro^ams. 

50,000 

Note  8 - This  consisls  of  Ihree  ilems: 

Increased  maintenance 
costs  on  the  voice/data 
system. 

200,000 

Covering  a reduction  in 
forecast  computing  cost 
recoveries  from  charge- 
able projects. 

Operating  costs  of  a direct 

100,000 

inward  dialling  facility. 

30,000 

330,000 

Note  9-  This  consists  of  three  ilems: 

Base  funding  to  increase 
the  University’s  share  of 
support  for  the  student  co- 
op program. 

Reduced  brewery  adverbs- 

41,000 

ing  revenues  in  Athletics. 
Transfer  of  writing  skills 
activities  from  the 

7,000 

academic  vice-presidenL 

35.000 

83.000 

Note  10  - This  consists  of  three  items: 

Estimated  operating  costs 
of  the  office  of  the 
employment  equity  co- 
ordinator. 

Estimated  1989/90 
development  costs  of  the 

116,000 

pay  equity  program. 
Addition^  operating  costs 
in  the  University 

50,000 

Secretarial 

10,000 

176,000 

89/90  OPERATING  BUDGET 
Sunmary  of  constant  Dollar  Division  Targets 
(Excluding  the  OMAF  Contract) 


Table  3 


INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS 


Base  Inflation  Budget 
89/90  Increases 

Budget 


Budget 

Decreases 


Resign.  89/90 

Retirement  Projected 
Savings  Budget 


COMPUTER  & COMM.  SERVICES 
STUDENT  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

PHYSICAL  RESOURCES  OPERATIONS 

ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

LIBRARY-  ACQUISITIONS 

UTILITIES 

RENOVATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  GENERAL  EXPENSE 
UNIVERSITY  RESERVES 

OPERATING  INFLATION  RESERVES 


TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS 

Net  Revenues  (Expenses) 
Appropriations  from  88/89 
Annual  Surplus  (Deficit) 


5,303 

3,046 

330  #8 
83  #9 

(15) 

(20) 

5,618 

3,109 

2,047 

3,064 

2,038 

176  no 

(100)#16 

(150)#17 

(12) 

(1) 

(9) 

1,935 

3,089 

2,029 

7,149 

176 

(250) 

(22) 

7,053 

17,108 

1,031 

646 

2,314 

6,259 

494 

2,404 

328 

236  #11 

200  #12 
87  #13 

394  #14 

(46) 

(8) 

(6) 

17,298 

1,023 

640 

2,514 

6,346 

494 

2,798 

328 

6,559 

6,559 

128,570 

6,559 

3,264 

(315) 

(447) 

137,631 

(1,357) 

(1,357) 

(850) 

350 

(500) 

Note  11  - The  estimated 


housekeeping  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  the  new 
Athletics  and  child-care 
centres.  Scheduled  start  is 
September  1989. 

236,000 

Note  12  - This  is  a base  in- 

crease in  the  library 
acquisitions  budget 

200,000 

Note  13  - Estimated  addition- 

al utility  costs  of  the  Ath- 
letics and  child-care  - 

centres. 

87,000 

Note  14  - This  consists  of  three  items: 
One-time  implementation 
costs  of  the  new  HRS 
(Human  Resources 

System).  244,000 


Special  presidential  bur- 
sary fund.  75,000 

Allotment  for  additional 
staff  training.  75,000 

394,000 

Total  budget  increases  ex-  

eluding  inflation.  3,264,000 


Column  4:  Contains  planned  budget 
decreases  or  transfers  in  net  costs.  These  are 
all  base  or  permanent  reductions  and  con- 
sist of  the  following: 

Note  15  - This  consists  of  two  items: 
Reduction  in  the  operat- 
ing costs  in  the  office  of 


30,000 


35.000 

65.000 

Note  16  - This  consists  of  two  items: 

A general  decrease  in 
funding  for  Administra- 
tive Services. 

The  transfer  of  the  mam- 
lenance  costs  fortlic 
Cruickston  Piuk  Farm  to 
Property  Development. 


Note  17  - Savings  from  the 
re-organization  of  senior 


50,000 

50,000 

100.000 


the  V-P  academic. 
Transfer  of  writing  skills 
activities  to  Student 
Services. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  89/90  OPERATING  BUDGET 
Summary  of  Division  Constant  Dollar  Targets 
OMAF  CONTRACT  BUDGET 


Table  4 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

88/89 

89/90 

INFLATION 

RESIGNATION. 

89/90 

CURRENT 

BASE 

ASSUMPTIONS 

& RETIREMT. 

PROJECTED 

CONTRACT  REVENUE 

BUDGET 

BUDGET 

SAVINGS 

BUDGET 

positions  in  executive 
offices.  150,000 

Total  budget  decreases  arc:  3 1 5 ,000 

Column  5:  Contains  the  current  estimate  of 
resignation  and  retirement  savings.  These 
savings  are  generated  by  reducing  funding 
for  positions  vacated  due  to  resignations 
and  Ktircmcnis  to  a normal  rehiring  rate. 
The  total  savings  are  estimated  to  be 
$447,000.  This  amount  is  applied  to  reduce 
total  University  operating  costs. 

Column  6:  Is  the  total  of  columns  1 through  5 
and  shows  a total  net  expense  of  $850,000. 
Some  $350,000  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  1988/89,  leaving  a 
$500,000  budgeted  deficit. 

Under  the  account  “special  academic  re- 
serves,” amounts  are  reserved  for  the  fol- 


lowing: 

V-P  Academic 

Computing  Fund  $254,000 

Internal  Review  Fund  $100,000 

Faculty  Professional 

Development  Fund  $371,500 

Bridging  Position  Funds  $200,000 
1989/90  Renewal  Positions 
(four  at  $45,000)  $180,000 

Special  Accessibility  GTA 

Funding  $850,000 

Research  Enhancement  Funds  $895,000 
Teaching  Enhancement  Funds  $479,000 
Research  Overhead  Returns 

(at  40  per  cent)  $294,500 

Total  $ 3,624,000 


Under  University  reserves,  a provision  of 
$131,000  has  been  made  to  cover  the  initial 
development  costs  of  both  degree  audit  and 
telephone  registration  systems. 


OMAF  CONTRACT 

The  OMAF  contract  is  considered  part  of 
the  University’s  operating  budgeL  The  con- 
tract supports  both  permanent  positions  and 
operating  dollars  and  is  integrated  into  the  total 
operating  budgets  of  most  colleges  and  some 
directorates. 

Table  4 contains  five  columns  of  data 
presented  by  college  or  major  accounL  “Con- 
tract revenue”  is  defined  as  the  net  support 
received  &om  OMAF.  In  addition,  units  collect 
miscellaneous  revenues  of  about  $1.2  million 
from  the  sale  of  produce,  livestock  and  ser- 
vices. All  figures  arc  presented  net  of  these 
miscellaneous  revenues  and  in  thousands 
of  dollars. 
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Column  1:  Contains  the  current  1988/89 
budgeL  The  connect  is  always  budgeted  to 
balance  in  any  fiscal  year,  but  contract 
programs  are  subject  to  University  can7- 
forward  policy.  Tlie  total  net  surplus  from 
1987/88  carried  into  1988/89  was 
S171 ,000.  This  included  a special  deficit  of 
$238,000,  accumulated  in  previous  years 
from  animal  and  poultry  research 
programs.  This  deficit  will  be  retired  over 
the  next  eight  years  fix>m  reductions  in  these 
programs. 

Column  2:  Contains  the  starting  1989/90  base 
budget.  This  budget  is  calculated  by  remov- 
ing all  one-time  budget  transfers  andadding 
the  cost  of  annualization  from  the  1988/89 
budget.  The  two  major  one-time  items 
reversed  include  $171,000  in  carry-for- 
wards and  $1  million  of  the  “research  in- 
frastructure” account  allocated  to  units  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  total  cost  of  annualiza- 
tion is  $149,000,  so  the  starting  base  deficit 
is  $149,000. 

Column  3:  Contains  the  current  cost  and 
revenue  inflation  assumptions.  The  es- 
timate is  for  total  contract  revenue  to  in- 
crease by  five  per  cent.  This  yields  a total 
increase  in  funds  available  of  $1,435  mil- 
lion. Some  $378,000  of  this  is  used  to 
provide  a five-per-cent  increase  on  the  ser- 
vice costs  paid  to  the  University.  The  cur- 
rent requirements  for  cost  inflation  are  a net 
of  $1,077  million. 

Column  4:  Contains  tlie  estimated  savings  in 
salaries  and  benefits  due  to  retirements  and 


resignations.  These  savings  are  calculated 
using  the  same  policy  as  used  for  tlic 
balance  of  the  operating  budget.  The  total 
savings  are  $169,000.  This  amount  was  ap- 
plied against  tlie  base  deficit. 

Column  5:  Is  the  total  of  columns  2 through  4 
and  is  the  current  1 989/90  operating  budget. 
Note  that  this  budget  excludes  carry-for- 
wards and  one-time  adjustments.  The  ac- 
count “prior  years  deficit”  is  part  of  those 
amounts  and  will  be  included  in  the  budget 
at  the  start  of  the  1989/90  fiscal  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract  agreement, 
the  base  budget  for  1989/90  is  balanced. 

SPECIAL  CAPITAL  PROJECTS 

Table  5 summarizes  a special  capital  project 
plan  designed  to  address  specific  University 
building  and  equipment  needs.  This  is  not  a 
complete  capital  project  list  for  the  University, 
but  a list  of  projects  or  parts  of  otlier  major 
projects  funded  &om  internal  University  sour- 
ces. 


Capital  income 

The  “income”  is  currently  budgeted  from 
four  main  areas: 

• Retail  operations.  This  consists  of  theex- 
pccted  contributions  in  revenues,  net  of 
expenses,  from  the  University  Centre 
shops,  the  computing  store  and  the 
bookstore.  In  the  1989/90  fiscal  year,  it  is 


expected  that  most  revenues  from  these 
operations  will  be  required  to  cover  start- 
up costs.  The  bookstore  is  not  scheduled 
to  begin  operations  until  September  1990. 

• Recoveries  from  ancillaries  (Residen- 
ces, Food  Services  and  Parking).  These 
arc  a portion  of  the  total  costs  allocated  to 
ancillaries  for  centrally  provided  services 
and  income  from  parking  operations.  The 
balance  of  allocated  costs  are  recorded 
under  institutional  revenue  in  the  operat- 
ing section  of  the  budget. 

• Athletics  Centre.  This  is  the  combined 
revenue  from  both  the  semester  fee  charge 
to  students  and  the  rink  rental  and  conces- 
sion revenue  associated  with  the  new  Ath- 
letics Centre. 

• Endowment-property  development. 
This  consists  of  the  projected  Board  of 
Govemors-approved  payments  from  the 
endowment  fund  created  from  the 
development  of  specific  University 
properties. 

Capital  payments 

In  this  report,  capital  payments  are 
scheduled  as  mortgages.  But  alternative 
financing  arrangements  may  be  made,  depend- 
ing on  market  conditions.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  assumptions  used  here. 

• The  Athletics  Centre  assumes  a Septem- 
ber 1989  opening  date  and  a total  project 


cost  of  about  $9. 1 million.  A net  contribu- 
tion of  $2.9  million  will  be  applied  to  con- 
struction costs  prior  to  completion.  The 
balance  of  $6,193  million  is  the  planned 
capital  debt. 

The  environmental  biology/horticulture 
building  was  originally  forecast  to  cost 
$24.5  million.  The  latest  estimate  is  $27.5 
million.  Some  $2  million  in  additional 
capital  funds  from  MCU  is  expected.  It  is 
planned  to  finance  the$l-million  shortfall 
in  funding  from  the  special  capital  fund. 
The  scheduled  completion  date  for  this 
building  is  April  1991. 

Zavitz  Hall  has  received  a provision  of 
$4.6  million  for  renovation  costs  from  the 
special  capital  fund.  The  scheduled  com- 
pletion date  for  this  project  is  April  1991. 
Child  care  is  a one-time  University  con- 
tribution of  $350,000  to  the  construction 
costs  of  the  new  child-care  centre. 

The  special  academic  initiative  fund  is 
designed  to  fund  special  undergraduate 
equipment  and  classroom  needs.  Plans  are 
to  spend  $1  million  in  each  of  1989/90, 
1991/92  and  1993/94. 


Special  Capital  Projects 
89/90  Budget  and 
5 Year  Projections 
000 's  removed 


Table  5 


Capital  Income 

Retail  Operations 
Recoveries  from  Ancillaries 
Athletic  Centre  Revenue 

Property  Development 

Total  Annual  Income 

Capital  Payments 

Athletic  Centre 
Environmental  Biology 
Zavitz  Hall  Renovations 
Child  Care  Centre 

Building  Financing  Costs 

Special  Academic  Initiative  Fund 

Annual  Surplus  (Deficit) 

Cumulative  Surplus  (Deficit) 


riscal  Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

89/90 

90/91 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

YR  3 

YR  4 

YR  5 

__ 

150 

250 

250 

350 

850 

900 

945 

992 

1,042 

442 

737 

758 

780 

802 

- 

22 

136 

261 

332 

— — - 

— 

— — - 



1,292 

1,809 

2,089 

2,283 

2 , 526 

260 

779 

779 

779 

779 

129 

129 

129 

634 

634 

634 

350 





610 

779 

1,543 

1,543 

1,543 

- — — 

— 

— 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

— 

— — - 

— 



(318) 

1,030 

(454) 

741 

(17) 

(318) 

712 

258 

999 

982 

Projects 

Debt 

BUILDING  PROJECT 


Debt  Financed 
From  Special 
Capital  Fund 


Athletic  Centre 
Environmental  Biology 
Zavitz  Hall  Renovations 
Child  Care  Centre 

Total  Special  Capital  Debt 


6,193 

1,000 

4,600 

350 

12,143 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  April  12 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m„  UC  533; 
Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m,. 
Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Immanuel 
Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water 
St.;  Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Biochemistry  Seminar -“Modifying  the  Ex- 
pression of  Nopalinc  Synthase  and 
Peroxidase  Genes  in  Tobacco:  Examples  of  a 
Method  for  Analysing  Multi-Gene  Traits,” 
Stephen  Rothstein,  12:10  p.m., 

MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Lawren  Harris  and  Lake  Su- 
perior,” Megan  Bice,  7:30  p.m.,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  $4,  tickets  at  Ext.  3956. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - Stargazing, 
MacNaughton  Observatory,  9 p.m.  to  mid- 
night. 

THURSDAY,  April  13 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Helping  Our  En- 
dangered Species,”  Ian  Kirkham,  7:45  p.m., 
Arboretum  Centre;  “Woodcock  Walk,”  8 
p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre,  register  at 
Ext.  3932. 

FRIDAY,  April  14 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  payments 
due  for  in-course  students  in  spring  semester; 
DVM  classes  conclude. 

Symposium  - Numerical  Analysis  Day.  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141, 
register  at  Ext.  3411. 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - ‘The  In- 
hibitory Effects  of  Trichotlieccnc  Mycoloxin 
of  Phospholipid  Turnover  in  Stimulated 
Bovine  Platelets,”  Karen  Grandoni,  noon, 
OVC  main  building  1642. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Owl  Prowl,”  8 
p.m.,  meet  at  OVC  parking  lot;  Stargazing, 
MacNaughton  Observatory,  9 p.m.  to  mid- 
night. 

SATURDAY,  April  15 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  conclude. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - “Waterfowl 
Watch,”  8 a.m.,  meet  at  OVC  parking  lot. 
Continuing  Education  - “Fish  Farming,”  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  “Intermediate  dBASE  III 
Plus,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  “Raising  Rab- 
bits,” 9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Better  Living,”  Don  Carr, 
noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  continues  to  June  4. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  16 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  lO.TO  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  8 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  27  miles,  10  a.m.. 
UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  April  17 

Schedule  of  Dates  - DVM  examinations 
begin. 

Engineering  Seminar  - Canadian  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  Poster  Session  and 
Computer  Training  Seminar,  8 a.m.  to4  p.m., 
Thombrough  building,  $10,  register  at  Ext. 
3023. 


p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,$4,  tick- 
ets at  Ext.  3956. 

THURSDAY,  April  20 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Relationships: 
The  Cenu-al  Concern  of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335;  Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m  UC 
334/335. 

Planning  Process  Meeting  - OVC.  9 a.m., 
OVC  main  building  2368. 

Satellite  Conference  - “Quality  Service: 
Keys  to  Improvement,”  11  a.m.,  919  York 
Rd.,  register  at  Ext  3956. 

OVC  Seminar  - “New  Developments  in  the 
Study  of  Respiratory  Diseases  in  Horses,” 
Etienne  Muylle,  12:10  p.m.,  OVC  main 
building  2638. 


p.m..UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  29  miles,  10 
a.m.,UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  April  24 

Worship  - Devotions.  8:45  a.m.  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 


TUESDAY,  April  25 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Planning  Process  Meeting  - FACS,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Hall  149. 


Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  5: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Amino  Acid 
Metabolism  and  Ammonia  Production  in 
Relation  to  Carbohydrate  Supply  During 
Prolonged  Steady-State  Exercise,”  12:10 
p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 

TUESDAY,  April  18 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Art  Talk  - “Better  Living,”  Don  Carr,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cenlre. 

Planning  Process  Meeting  - College  of 
Social  Science,  3:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 19. 
Senate  - meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  19 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - University 
Secretariat,  University  Cenlre,  Continuing 
Education,  University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  Computing  Services, 
Communications  Services,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Office  of  Research,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  U of  G 
Libr^,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development, 
Public  Relations  and  Information,  The 
Arboretum,  Student  Affairs  and  the  Office 
for  Educational  Practice,  11  a.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall;  OAC,  2 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
105. 

Continuing  Education  - “Success  Seminar 
for  Secretaries,”  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  register 
at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m.,  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533; 
Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m., 
287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to 
7 p.m.,  Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
18  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  souili  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Expo  ’67  Revisited:  The 
Drenlcrs  and  the  Pioneer  Family  Sculpture,” 
Chandler  Kirwin  and  Andrcits  Dreniers,  7:30 

Briefly-— 


FRIDAY,  April  21 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus  Min- 
istry Lounge,  UC  Level  3. 

SATURDAY,  April  22 

Children’s  Concert  - ‘The  Best  of  Robert 
Munsch,”  1 and  3 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall 
$6.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  23 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service, 
University  Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  441; 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry.  8 


WEDNESDAY,  April  26 

Worship  - Devotions,  8:45  a.m..  Campus 
Ministry  Lounge,  UC  Level  3;  Feminist  and 
Christian,  10:10  a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship,  5 to  7 p.m., 287 
Water  St.;  Community  Fellowship,  5 to  7 
p.m..  Chaplain’s  Lounge,  UC  Level  3; 
Gospel  Singing  Group,  7 p.m.,  UC  444. 
Planning  Process  Meetings  - College  of 
Arts,  10:30  a.m.,  MacKinnon  107;  CPS,  1:30 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  105. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Herd  Health  Management 
Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle 
Dairy  Herd,”  Wayne  Etherington,  12:10 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles.  5 p.m..  UC  south  doors. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Different  priorities 

The  plan  to  increase  parking  fees  has  certainly  nused  the  ire  of  staff  and  faculty. 

As  an  undergraduate  since  1983. 1 have  rarely  seen  staff  and  faculty  rise  up  so  ferociously 
and  self-righteously.  Such  vehement  and  passionate  defence  against  the  attack  by  the  demon 
parking  fee  is  exciting  to  watch. 

It’s  a shame  that  staff  and  faculty  can’t  gel  as  excited  when  undergraduate  tuition  fees  jump 
each  and  every  year,  while  classroom  and  laboratory  space  becomes  dearer  and  dearer. 

(Sigh)  Priorities,  prioriUes  ...  J.  David  Akin, 

Editor-In-Chief,  The  Ontarian. 


Banking  on  campus 

The  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
kiosk  in  the  Univeisity  Centre  will  be  closed 
for  the  summer  as  of  April  14.  Counter  service 
will  resume  Aug.  28.  The  Instant  Teller 
machines  will  remain  open  24  hours  a day,  and 
a fourth  machine  is  to  be  installed  in  the  near 
future.  A quick  teller  formation  will  also  be  in- 
stalled to  provide  for  an  orderly  lineup  for  all 
the  machines. 

Please  return  trays 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  minimizing 
waste.  Food  Services  has  been  promoting  the 
use  of  plastic  trays  instead  of  disposable 
cardboard  boxes.  Since  starting  this  program 
in  September  1987,  the  depaument  has  pur- 
cha.scd  more  than  4,500  of  the  trays.  Food  Ser- 
vices appreciates  the  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  University  community,  and  reminds 
users  to  return  the  trays  to  Cenlre  Six. 

Dinner  and  mystery 

The  Faculty  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mysterious  Players,  invites  its  members  to  an 
evening  of  “Intrigue”  April  14.  Have  dinner, 
find  the  clues  and  solve  the  crime.  Cocktails 
are  at  7 pjn.  Cost  is  $15.50  plus  tax.  Make 
reservations  at  Ext  8578. 

PSA  seeks  newsletter  editor 

'fhe  Professional  Staff  Association  is  looking 
for  a part-time  editor  for  the  quarterly  PSA 
newsletter.  For  more  information,  call  Laurie 
Malleau  at  Exl  2102. 


Agricultural  engineering  seminars 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering is  holding  its  1989  Ontario  regional 
poster  session  and  computer  training  seminar 
April  17  at  U of  G.  Prof.  Bill  James,  director 
of  tlie  School  of  Engineering,  will  speak  on  fu- 
ture directions  of  the  school.  The  keynote 
sp^er  is  Ralph  Winfield,  the  1988/89  distin- 
guished lecturer  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  who  will  speak  on 
“The  Predictable  Career  Crisis  o(  an  En- 
gineer.” The  sessions  begin  p.t  8 a.m.  in  Rooms 
112  A and  B,  Thombrough  building.  Cost  is 
$10.  To  register,  call  Peggy  Coghlan  at  Ext. 
3023. 

Management  and  law  seminars 

Continuing  Education  is  offering  two  seminars 
aimed  at  bringing  managers  up  to  date  on 
changing  laws  related  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. On  April  13,  Guelph  lawyer  I^ul  Simon 
and  Chuck  Pilger,  a chemical  engineer  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  will  discuss  “WHMIS: 
Managing  Hazardous  Materials  in  the 
Woikplace.”  On  April  14,  Simon  and  other 
^)eakers  will  focus  on  “Environmental  Protec- 
tion Law.”  For  more  information  about  the 
seminars,  call  Continuing  Education  program 
manager  Rick  Nigol  at  ExL  3412. 

Seminar  for  secretaries 

In  conjunction  with  Secretary’s  Week,  Con- 
tinuing Education  is  offering  the  “Success 
Seminar  for  Secretaries”  April  19.  Led  by 


Suzanne  Park,  a consultant  in  the  fields  of 
management  development,  employee  involve- 
ment and  performance  management,  the  semi- 
nar is  aimed  at  helping  secretaries, 
adminisuative  assistants  and  office  personnel 
be  more  valuable  to  themselves,  their  super- 
visors and  their  organizations.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  coping  with  change,  dealing 
with  difficult  people  and  getting  things  done  on 
lime.  For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Exl.  3956. 

For  theatre  lovers 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  presents  an  “Even- 
ing for  Playwrights,  Actors  and  Theatre 
Lovers"  April  18  at  7 p.m.  at  lOB  Carden  SL 
Listen  to  a cast  reading  of  the  play  What  Hap- 
penedtoVera  and  participate  in  thediscussion 
to  follow.  Admission  is  free,  but  preregislra- 
lion  is  required  at  836-3280. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  April  20, 
when  Etienne  Muylle,  chair  of  the  department 
of  veterinary  internal  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent,  speaks  on  “New  Developments 
in  the  Study  of  Respiratory  Diseases  in  Hor- 
ses.” The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  and  will  be  held  at  12: 10  p.m. 
in  Room  2638  of  the  main  OVC  building.  The 
seminar  originally  scheduled  for  April  12  by 
Prof.  Wayne  Etherington,  Population 
Medicine,  will  be  held  April  26.  He  will  speak 
on  “Herd  Health  Management  Programs  in  a 
Large  Commercial  Freestyle  Herd”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Suidies  biulding. 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Jack  Alex  will  be  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology  from  May 
1 to  Aug.  31,  or  earlier  if  a chair  is  ap- 
pointed before  then. 

Diana  Brydon  of  the  department  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  will 
join  the  Department  of  English  Language 
andLiteratureJuly  1 as  associate  professor. 

Christine  Bold  of  the  department  of 
English  at Olonabee  College,  Trent  Univer- 
sity, will  join  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  July  1 as  assistant 
professor. 

William  Leonid  of  the  department  of 
behavioral  science  at  the  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Kentucky,  will 
join  the  School  of  Human  Biology  as  assis- 
tant professor.  His  start  date  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 


Personals 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  Al  Guelph  deadline  April  7, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Assistant  — Tissue  Culture/ 
Biotechnology,  Horticultural  Science; 
grant  position.  Salary:  $22,800  to  $28,000 
a year. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity 
Administrator,  Office  of  the  President; 
contractually  limited  position  or  second- 
ment. Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Liaison  OfTicer,  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $23,368  to  $27 ,458. 
Secretary  I,  Consumer  Studies.  Salary 
range:  $291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job 
rate  (level  5);  $406.26  maximum. 


For  Sale:  Red  velvet  double  bedspread, 
drapes  to  match,  to  fit  window  70"  x 45", 
822-6180.  Boy’s  black  and  white  BMX 
bicycle,  18-inch  wheels,  Exl  3044  or  822- 
0289.  Kitchen  table  and  chairs;  couch  and 
matching  chair;  cedar-lined  pine  blanket 
box;  three-shelf  bookcase,  40"  x 42"  x 12" 
wooden  plant  stand;  wok;  3/4  bed;  desk, 
36"  X 48"  X 36";  living  room  curtains;  two 
end  table  lamps;  ironing  board;  1980 
Chevy  Citation,  Rhonda,  Ext.  2144.  1977 
Ford  half-ton  pickup  with  Ford  cap,  822- 
2092  after  4 p.m.  Akai  stereo  receiver, 
Hoover  upright  vacuum  cleaner,  Jerrold 
remote-control  TV  converter,  1982  Toyota 
Tercel  SR5  five-speed  hatchback,  Rob. 
Ext.  2287.  Jack  Russell  puppies,  824-0679. 
Wanted:  Old  storm  windows  for  a cold 
frame,  any  size,  822-0289.  Old  spoiled  hay 
and  suaw.  Ext.  3044  or  822-0289.  Skipper 
wants  to  charter  a sailing  yacht  for  long 
weekends  this  summer,  John,  Exl  34 16  or 
8434789.  Young  German  couple  looking 
for  farm  jobs  in  exchange  for  accommoda- 
tion and  small  wages,  01 1494102-52850. 
Furnished  three-  or  four-bedroom  house, 
preferably  close  to  University,  for  July  and 
AugusL  non-smokers.  Prof.  K.C.  Watts, 
Deparunent  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Technical  University  of  Nova  Scotia,  Box 
1000,  Halifax  B3J  2X4,  or  call  824-3371. 
For  Rent:  Basement  apartment  near 
University,  available  May  1,  separate 
entrance,  well-suited  for  a couple,  $^0  per 
month,  including  utilities,  cable  and 
laundry  facilities;  leave  a message  at  658- 


7458.  Bright,  spacious  three-bedroom 
duplex  close  to  University,  available  May 
1,  $798  per  month,  824-1773.  Three- 
bedroom  bungalow  for  rent  from  Aug.  15 
to  June  30.  1990,  quiet  streeL  garden, 
central  air,  about  five  km  from  the  Univer- 
sity, $8(X)  per  month  plus  utilities,  836- 
1796.  Three-bedroom  townhouse, 
Scottsdale  Drive,  three  bathrooms,  garage, 
near  swimming  pool  and  shopping  mall,  on 
bus  route,  15-minute  walk  to  University, 
Sandra,  821-1792.  Self-contained  apart- 
ment in  century  stone  house,  bath,  kitchen, 
living/bedroom,  central  air,  cable,  use  of 
yard  and  garden,  off-street  parking,  avail- 
able June  15,  suitable  for  quiet,  profes- 
sional person,  Ext.  3883  or  3164. 
Three-bedroom  furnished  house  in  Univer- 
sity area,  available  Sept.  1 to  Aug.  1, 1990, 
Ext.  3973  or  821-3833.  Two-be^oom 
house  with  finished  attic  and  complete 
basement,  conveniently  situated,  available 
Sepu  1 foroneortwo  years, ideal  for  couple 
or  professor  on  sabbatical,  824-0950  after 
9 p.m.  Furnished  four-bedroom  house  in 
University  area,  close  to  schools  and  shop- 
ping mall,  next  to  park,  large  family 
room/kilchen  area,  swimming  pool,  avail- 
able Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31, 1990,  $1,0(X)  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Ext.  3595  or  821-20^. 
Four-bedroom  furnished  house,  suitable 
for  visiting  professor  and  family,  or  will 
rent  rooms  individually  at  $135  per  month, 
avEulable  May  1 to  Aug.  31/89,  824-7314 
or  Box  176.0VC. 


Records  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Salary  range:  $320.1 1 minimum;  $369.95 
job  rale  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 
Executive  Secretary  I,  Dean’s  Office, 
FACS.  Salary  range:  $351.36  minimum; 
$405.50  job  rate  (level  5);  $503.52  maxi- 
mum. 

Clerk  n.  Food  Services.  Salary  range: 
$320.11  minimum:  $369.95  job  rate 
(level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$10.88  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University ’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 0 

French-language  services 
co-ordinator  sought 

Applications  are  invited  from  faculty  for 
the  position  of  French-language  services 
co-ordinator  for  three  years  as  of  July  1. 

Candidates  should  contact  the  office  of 
the  associate  vice-president,  academic,  by 
May  1 . The  terms  of  reference  for  the  posi- 
tion are  available  on  request. 

Le  poste  de  coordonnateur  des  services  en 
fran^ais  est  maintenant  ouvert  aux  candida- 
tures. Le  poste  deviendravacaniau  lerjuil- 
let.  11  implique  normalement  un  mandat  de 
trois  ann^. 

Les  candidat(e)s  doivent  s’adresser  au 
vice-president  adjoint  aux  affaires 
acad^miques  pour  le  lermai.  Les  termesde 
r6f6rence  de  ce  poste  sont  disponibles  sur 
demande. 

Our  people 

A farewell  reception  will  be  held  May  2 for 
Doug  Weaver,  associate  registrar,  records, 
who  has  accepted  the  position  of  registrar 
at  McMaster  University.  It  will  be  held  at 
the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  from  4:45  to  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $1 5. 
RSVP  to  Lois  Thompson  at  Ext  6033  by 
April  21.  O 

Correction 

In  tlie  April  5 issue  of  At  Guelph,  the  cut- 
line accompanying  the  story  “New  Voice 
for  Agriculture’’  contained  an  error.  It 
should  have  read:  “The  George  Morris 
Centre  has  received  a pledge  of  $300, (XX) 
from  Ciba-Gcigy  Canada  Ltd.’’  O 
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Athletics  employee  Tony  D’Angelo 
remembers  some  exciting  moments  in  U of 
G sport  as  he  drives  the  old  Zamboni  ice 
cleaner  on  the  ice  surface  of  the  Athletics 
Centre  for  the  last  time.  The  ice  has  been 
taken  out,  and  next  fail  the  new  twin-pad 
arena  will  be  open.  A new  and  bigger  Zam- 
boni will  be  required  for  the  new  surface. 
The  arena  in  the  existing  centre  will  be 
used  for  such  activities  as  squash  games 
and  exercise  classes. 
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The  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  president  Bill  Houghton,  left,  makes  the 
Association  has  contributed  $1  million  to  presentation  to  President  Brian  Segal, 
help  build  an  environmental  biology/hor-  centre,  and  OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen. 
ticulture  complex  on  campus.  OFVGA  Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


French-language  services 
program  extended 


Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
support  campaign 


The  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  As- 
sociation is  contributing  $1  million  to  help 
build  the  proposed  new  environmental  biol- 
ogy/horticultural science  complex. 

OFVGA  president  Bill  Houghton  made  the 
announcement  on  behalf  of  the  association’s 
10,500  members  at  a news  conference  on  cam- 
pus last  week. 

The  donation  represents  the  largest  private- 
sector  contribution  to  the  $24. 5-million 
project,  which  has  received  pledges  of  $19.5 
million  to  dale.  The  complex  will  provide  more 
than  112,000  square  feet  of  space  for  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  offices  and  greenhouses 
for  the  departments  of  Environmental  Biology 
and  Horticultural  Science.  Construction  will 
begin  this  summer. 

“Thanks  to  the  men  and  women  in  Ontario’s 
fruitand  vegetable  industry,  we  areone  million 
steps  closer  to  the  realization  of  this  project,” 
said  President  Brian  Segal.  “The growers’ con- 
tribution demonstrates  support  of  programs  at 
the  University  and  reinforces  the  commitment 
of  the  industry  to  its  own  well-being." 

The  Ontario  firuii  and  vegetable  industry’s 
aimual  produedon  has  a farm  gate  value  of  al- 
most million.  About  70  per  cent  of  that 


production  is  sold  on  the  fresh  market;  the  rest 
is  canned  or  processed. 

The  association's  contribudon  to  the  new 
environmental  biology/hordculture  complex 
is  an  investment  in  the  future,  says  OFVGAex- 
ecudve  secretary  Michael  Mazur.  “Both  the 
execudve  and  the  general  membership  recog- 
nize the  positive  impact  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  its  future  role  in  terms  of  leaching 
and  research  activities  that  will  ensure  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  industry.” 

The  flagship  project  of  The  Campaign,  the 
complex  will  accommodate  teaching 
programs  at  the  undergraduate,  diploma  and 
graduate  levels  that  play  a major  role  in  train- 
ing horliculturalisis  and  environmental 
specialists. 

It  will  also  provide  space  for  research 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  production 
of  horticultural  crops,  reducing  the  need  for 
imports,  improving  greenhouse  production, 
fuiding  alternatives  to  chemical  pesticides  and 
safeguarding  the  environmenL  The  facilities 
will  be  available  to  firuitand  vegetable  growers 
and  others  in  horticulture  for  year-round 
demonstrations  and  extension  seminars.  O 


U of  G’s  French-language  services  program 
has  been  extended  for  another  three  years.  The 
program  was  established  in  1986  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  francophone  community 
on  campus  and  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of 
large  numbers  of  French  immersion  graduates 
by  the  1990s. 

In  1985,  U of  G became  one  of  only  three 
anglophone  universities  in  Canada  to  adopt  a 
policy  statement  on  French  services  for  fran- 
cophone and  anglophone  students.  The  follow- 
ing year.  Prof.  Francois  Par6,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  was  appointed  co-ordinator  of  the 
program. 

Today,  there  are  seven  courses  in  a range  of 
disciplines  being  offered — “Ideologies  politi- 
ques  modemes,”  “Les  Franco-Ontariens,” 
“Dessin  artistique,”  “Hisloire  du  Canada,” 
“Sociologie,”  “Histoire  du  Quebec  modeme” 
and  “Restauration.”  T\vo  more  courses  are 
planned  for  the  fall  semester  and  an  additional 
two  in  the  winter  of  1990. 

The  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Administra- 
tion offered  a course  in  French  cuisine  as  pan 
of  a regular  program  taught  by  chef  Jacques 
Marie.  Spealdng  only  French,  the  students 
studied  the  history  and  culture  of  French 
cuisine,  allowing  them  to  learn  the  discipline 
from  a linguistic  perspective  as  well  as  a prac- 
tical one. 

Parti  says  the  HAFA  experience  may  serve 
as  a model  for  other  professional  programs, 
such  as  veterinary  medicine  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture. 

There  are  currenily  35  faculty  members  on 
campus  able  to  teach  discipline  courses  in 
French.  In  many  departments,  sessional  in- 
structors were  hb^  where  necessary.  But  the 
goal  remains  to  establish  a permanent  group  of 
regular  faculty  leaching  in  a bilingual  setting, 
says  Parti. 

To  generate  interest  among  non-bilingual 
faculty,  he  would  like  to  see  a project  similar 
toone  implemented  at  the  University  of  Regina 
a few  years  ago.  As  part  of  an  experiment, 
Regina  allocated  a small  number  of  grams  to 
facul^  on  sabbatical  or  administrative  leave  to 
improve  their  French,  either  in  Quebec  or 
France.  The  project  was  well  received,  he  says. 


Much  of  the  success  of  Guelph’s  French- 
language  program  can  be  attribute  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  administrative  and  secretarial 
staff  to  accommodate  the  special  needs  of  the 
French  services,  says  Parti.  Tlie  Registrar’s  Of- 
fice and  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  for  example,  have  bilingual  staff  on 
hand  and  French  material  readily  av^lable. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  program 
has  been  to  co-ordinate  and  promote  events  in 
French,  both  on  and  off  campus,  to  encourage 
a bilingual  environment,  he  says.  Once  a 
semester,  an  information  bulletin  on  various 
activities  on  campus  and  in  the  Guelph  area  is 
published  in  French  and  English.  The 
Arboretum  frequently  offers  educational 
presentations  in  French  for  Guelph-area 
schoolchildren. 

This  month,  the  University  will  host  the 
conference  “Rendez-vous  Canada”  on  behalf 
of  Canadian  Parents  for  French.  A hundred 
Grade  8 students  from  the  French  immersion 
program  and  100  students  from  French- 
speaking  areas  of  Ontario  will  be  participating 
in  this  event  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  become  familiar  with  one 
another’s  culture. 

Over  the  next  three  years  of  the  French- 
language  program,  attempts  will  be  made  to 
expand  the  curriculum,  strengthen  existing 
courses  with  an  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency 
and  develop  greater  awareness  on  campus  and 
in  the  community.  Parti  says.  O 


Ostry  to  give  Ritchie  lecture 


Sylvia  Ostry,  former  Canadian  ambassador  for 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  and  the  prime 
minister’s  personal  representative  for  the 
Economic  Summit,  will  give  the  annual 
Ritchie  lecture  April  26.  She  will  speak  on 
‘Trends  in  the  World  Trading  System”  at  5 
p.m.  in  Room  149  of  Macdonald  Hall. 

A native  of  Winnipeg,  Ostry  holds  a PhD  in 
economics  from  McGill  and  Cambridge  and 
has  received  honorary  doctorates  from  17 
universities  in  Canada  and  abroad.  In  1978,  she 
was  named  officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada.  In 
1987,  she  delivered  the  Per  Jacobsson  Founda- 
tion Lecture  and  received  the  Outstanding 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Canadian 
govemmenL 

Ostry  joined  the  federal  government  in 
1964  and  has  served  as  chief  statistician  of 
Canada,  deputy  minister  of  consumer  and  cor- 
porate affairs  and  chair  of  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil of  Canada.  From  1980iol985,shewashead 
of  the  department  of  economics  and  statistics 
at  the  Paris-based  Organization  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  DevelopmenL 

She  is  currently  on  a one-year  sabbatied 
leave  from  the  federal  government  as  Volvo 
Distinguished  Visiting  Fellow  at  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York. 


Ostry  is  the  author  orco-auihor  of  more  than 
70  publications,  covering  a range  of  empirical 
and  policy-analytic  subjects.  Her  most  recent 
publications  include  papers  on  “Internationa] 
Economic  Policy  Co-ordination”  and 
“Regional  Trading  Blocs;  Pragmatic  or 
Problematic  Policy?”  O 


Sylvia  Ostry. 


Committee  to  focus  on  improving  parking 


The  University’s  parking  committee  needs  to 
look  at  ways  to  improve  parking  service  on 
campus,  says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent, administration.  This  will  likely  include 
hiring  a consultant  to  assess  the  parking  system 
and  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
change,  he  says. 

Ferguson  will  be  meeting  with  the  paiking 
committee  soon  to  review  its  terms  of 


reference  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  by  members  of  the 
University  community  about  the  level  of  park- 
ing service  at  Guelph.  These  concerns  have  in- 
lensifed  with  the  University  administration’s 
recent  proposal  to  increase  parking  fees  as  of 
May  1. 

"We  need  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  parking, 
including  location  of  lots,  number  of  spots  and 


hours  of  operation,"  says  Ferguson.  He  expects 
this  assessment  to  be  made  over  the  summer, 
"because  if  there  are  going  to  be  changes,  we’d 
like  to  implement  them  by  fall." 

An  increase  in  campus  parking  fees  was 
recommended  to  the  finance  committee  of 
Board  of  Governors  by  the  administration  this 
week.  This  recommendation  is  expected  to  go 
on  to  the  April  27  meeting  of  B of  G.  O 
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Forum 


Not  all  freedoms  are  rights 


U of  G tries  out  campus 
‘network  of  networks’ 


Prof.  Farokh  Afshar’s  “Forum”  OThe  Rushdie 
Affair  More  Than  One  Set  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms”)  in  At  Guelph  AjhiI  5 complains 
that  the  offence  The  Satanic  Verses  gives  to 
Muslims  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  public 
statement  signed  so  promptly  by  more  th^  200 
University  of  Guelph  faculty  or  in  the  motion 
passed  unanimously  by  Senate,  endorsing  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression 
and  deploring  the  use  of  threats  of  violence 
against  people  exercising  those  rights. 

He  thinl^  freedom  fincnn  insult  and  offence 
is  a right  on  par  with  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  expression,  and  should  be  able  to 
curtail  them. 

Afshar  is  quite  right  to  draw  our  attention  to 
Muslims  having  been  offended  and  quite 
within  his  rights  to  (^plore  that  Salman  Rush- 
die himself  has  expressed  his  surprise  and 
regret  at  how  much  off^tce  he  ^^)ears  to  have 
given.  But  in  my  view,  Afshar  is  quite  irtcor- 
rect  to  put  the  two  different  freedoms  on  a par. 

Fre^om  of  inquiry  and  expression  do 
bump  into  other  rights  and  are  curtailed  by 
them.  For  instance,  the  right  to  privacy  and  the 
right  not  to  be  experimented  on  without  con- 
sent take  precedence  over  freedom  of  inquiry. 
And  the  right  not  to  be  defamed  takes 
precedence  over  freedom  of  expression. 

But  there  is  no  such  right  as  the  candidate 
Afshar  puts  forward.  Freedom  from  insult  and 
offence,  like  freedom  from  sickness  and  dis- 
ease. is  not  a right  It  is,  of  course,  a very 
desirable  freedom,  a very  valuable  freedom,  if 
you  can  get  it  But  vduable  and  desirable 
freedoms  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  rights. 

I am  speaking  here — and  I presume  Afshar 
is,  too  — of  naUiral  human  rights,  not  legal 
rights.  It  is  a tough  struggle  to  get  nations  to 
protect  human  rights  in  law.  Most  nations’ 
governments,  including  Rushdie’s  own  Great 
Britain,  are  reluctant  to  do  so.  It  is  easier  to 
govern  when  citizens  cannot  take  the  govern- 
ment to  court  for  abrogating  their  rights. 
British  citizens  have  to  take  their  government 
to  court  in  Europe,  and  do.  Even  here  in 
Canada,  we  have  only  just  recently  acquired  a 
charter  of  rights  that  overrides  legislation.  And 
we  foolishly  left  in  that  dreadful  “not- 
withstanding” clause. 

Now,  there  is  a test  for  any  candidate  human 
right  Ask  how  things  would  be  fora  nation  that 
aimed  to  protect  such  a right  by  law,  so  that 
either  anyone  who  abrogated  it  would  be  a 
criminal  or  could  be  sued  for  damages.  You  can 
see  at  once  that  freedom  from  disease  and  sick- 
ness cannot  be  a right  It  would  be  absurd  to 
legislate  protectiem  in  that  case,  although  it  is 
not  at  all  absurd  for  a jurisdiction  to  try  to  help 
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sick  people. 

Whal about  freedom  from  insultand  injury? 
1 can  see  how  some  very  particular  insults  Gike 
defamation)  can  be  protected  against,  and 
some  particular  types  of  offence  (like 
obscenity).  But  not  insults  and  offences  in 
general.  It  is  just  too  easy  for  people  to  take  of- 
fence or  to  feel  insulted  whether  injury  was  in- 
tended or  not,  and  even  where  an  impartial 
third  party  could  see  no  harm  done.  A nation 
legislating  genially  against  insult  and  offence 
would  be  in  a real  mess. 

But  argument  does  go  some  distance  in 
Afshar’s  direction.  There  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween blasphemy  and  obscenity.  I can  see  an 
argument  that  a government  could  make  if 
most  of  its  citizens  were  of  the  same  religion 
and  if  there  were  a popular  revulsion  against 
blasphemy.  It  could,  quite  reasonably,  want  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  being  unavoidably 
confronted  with  blasphemy  as  they  went  about 
their  daily  lives. 

To  do  so,  it  would  have  to  ban  certain  kinds 
of  public  blasphemy.  But  this  need  not  lead  to 
the  banning  of  books,  because  these  could 
merely  carry  warnings,  like  cigarette  packages 
(M*  filrns,  that  the  contents  could  give  offence. 
Believers  could,  then,  avoid  being  confronted 
with  blasphemy  without  upsetting  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  as  an  outright  ban  would. 

A common  criticism  levied  on  Muslims 
who  condemn  The  Satanic  Verses  without 
reading  it  seems  tome  to  be  outof  place.  1 think 
it  much  more  fitting  that  diose  who  are  of- 
fended by  blasphemy  not  read  the  book,  and  I 
would  applaud  their  being  so  warned.  The 
problem  is  with  those  who  want  no  one  else  to 
read  it  either.  It  is  a very  fine  book,  with  much 
to  teach  some  of  us. 

Ihrof.  Tom  Settle, 
Philosophy. 


Inquest  delayed 

An  inquest  set  for  June  into  the  death  of  a 19- 
year-old  Oakville  man  in  South  Residences  has 
been  posqx)ned  for  three  memths. 

The  inquiry  into  the  Jan.  29  death  of  Richard 
Sloan  will  be  held  at  the  University  Sept  18  to 
22.  It  was  to  be  held  June  12  to  16,  but  has  been 
delayed  because  of  scheduling  problems,  says 
Wayne  Michalski,  resource  development  co- 
ordinator, Administrative  Services.  O 
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by  Margaret  Ellis, 

Communications  Services 

It’s  the  age  of  “networking,”  both  socially  and 
electronically. 

At  U of  G,  faculty,  staff  and  students  have 
been  networking  through  various  computer- 
based  systems,  including  CoSy  and  TCoSy, 
NelNorth  and  a number  of  college  and 
departmental  networks.  All  these  systems 
allow  their  users  to  interact  with  each  other,  but 
provide  limited  access  to  people  and  facilities 
on  other  networks. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  sharing 
resources  and  working  in  teams,  the  com- 
munications industry  is  responding  by 
developing  interconnecting  systems  with  user- 
friendly  interfaces. 

Distributed  networks 

Decentralized  or  “distributed”  computing 
networks  have  evolved  gradually  over  the  past 
decade.  In  its  early  stages,  computing  on  this 
and  other  university  campuses  was  centralized. 
All  aspects  of  computer  use  revolved  around 
large  mainframe  computers,  and  applications 
as  diverse  as  word  processing  and  scientific 
computing  were  handed  on  one  or  two  central 
machines. 

With  the  introduction  of  small  electronic 
microchips  to  replace  the  hundreds  of  transis- 
tors formerly  housed  inside  computers,  power- 
ful, small  personal  machines  became 
available.  Some  computing  activities  migrated 
from  the  mainframe  computers  to  PCs  as  users 
were  able  to  cany  out  a number  of  applications 
easily  and  conveniently  in  their  own  offices  or 
labs. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  some  linking  of 
these  PCs  would  be  advantageous,  both  for 
resource  sharing  and  electronic  communica- 
tion. Locally  based  networks  began  to  evolve, 
ranging  in  size  and  complexiQr  from  small  of- 
fice systems  to  large  facilities  incorporating  a 
number  of  powerful  machines. 

The  major  advantage  of  these  networks  is 
that  computing  resources  can  be  shared.  It’s  not 
necessary  for  every  computer  on  the  network 
to  house  all  the  possible  applications  that  a user 
might  want. 

On  smaller  networks,  one  central  machine 
stores  the  various  applications  such  as  word 
processing  and  statistical,  graphics  and 
database  software.  Instead  of  each  computer 
having  its  own  printer,  one  high-quality  laser 
printer  can  serve  the  entire  network. 

On  larger,  more  complex  networks,  such  as 
those  found  in  the  £>epartment  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  users  can  not  only 
access  software  and  printing  resources  but  can 
also  take  advantage  of  the  computing  power 
and  specialized  functions  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated dedicated  computers. 

These  networks,  while  allowing  their  own 
members  to  share  resources  and  files,  are  still 
relatively  isolated  from  other  networks  and 
computing  resources.  The  next  step  is  to 
develop  a mechanism  that  will  allow  them  to 
share  resources  with  other  networks  on  and  off 
campus. 

Network  pilot  project 

That  step  is  now  being  taken.  Communica- 
tions Services  has  received  approval  to  carry 
out  a pilot  study  that  will  enable  the  University 


to  test  a high-speed  data  network  linking  a 
number  of  local  campus  computing  environ- 
ments and  some  central  computers. 

The  systems  involved  belong  to  CIS,  the 
departments  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  Computing  Services  and  Com- 
munications Services.  Each  individual  net- 
work will  be  connected  to  all  the  others  and  to 
some  of  the  University  mainframe  computers 
through  a central  fibre  optic  “backbone.” 

Fibre  optic  cable  is  being  used  as  the  back- 
bone because  it  has  the  capacity  to  carry  much 
larger  amounts  of  data  at  higher  spe^  than 
traditional  wire  cables.  In  fact,  telephone  com- 
panies throughout  the  world  are  laying 
thousands  of  kilometres  of  fibre  optic  cable  be- 
tween major  centres  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  volume  of  electronic  b^fic. 

At  Guelph,  the  cable  will  be  run  through  the 
existing  underground  service  tunnels  that  con- 
nect almost  all  major  buildings.  The  physical 
backbone  and  connections  to  the  participating 
computing  facilities  are  expected  to  be  in  place 
by  next  month. 

Improved  functionality 

Once  the  physical  infrastructure  is  in  place, 
participants  in  the  pilot  project  can  begin  to 
realize  some  of  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  a 
“network  of  networks.”  These  benefits  include 
the  sharing  of  specialized  software  and  equip- 
ment that  may  be  located  in  other  buildings  or 
institutions,  such  as  high-quality  printers, 
scanners  and  mass  storage  devices  for  backing 
up  files. 

Beyond  the  linking  of  the  departmental  net- 
works, mainframes  and  other  specialized 
devices  located  on  campus,  the  fibre  optic 
backbone  network  will  also  give  campus  users 
improved  access  to  national  and  international 
network  facilities.  This  will  allow  increased 
collaboration  among  faculty  in  specialized  dis- 
ciplines despite  geographic  separation. 

Network  users  will  ^so  have  simultaneous 
access  to  two  or  more  systems.  This  means 
they  can  be  analysing  data  on  one  machine 
while  running  a different  application  on 
another. 

Through  the  backbone  network,  Guelph 
will  be  linked  at  high  speed  to  the  specialized 
facilities  of  ONet  This  is  a consortium  of  On- 
tario universities,  including  Toronto,  Western, 
Queen’s,  York,  McMaster  and  Waterloo,  as 
well  as  government  research  facilities  such  as 
the  Information  Technology  Research  Centre 
and  the  Institute  for  Space  and  Terrestrial 
Science. 

There  will  also  be  direct  access  to  Internet, 
a network  with  thousands  of  host  computers 
and  more  than  100,000  users  throughout  the 
world. 

Realization  of  an  electronic  network  of  net- 
works has  only  become  possible  since  the 
recent  adoption  ofade  facto  standard  of  com- 
munication within  the  worldwide  educational 
network.  This  standard,  or  protocol,  is  called 
TCP/IP,  an  acronym  for  Transport  Control 
Protocol/Intemet  lYolocol. 

A series  of  demonstrations  and  seminars 
will  be  offered  during  the  pilot  project  for 
members  of  the  University  community  not 
directly  involved.  By  early  fall.  Communica- 
tions Services  will  prepare  a final  report  and 
recommendations  for  friture  action,  based  on 
the  results  of  the  pilot  study.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 

No  choice  for  care-givers 

I would  like  to  respond  to  Prof.  John  Liefeld’s  letter  on  parking  in  At  Guelph  March  22. 

He  is  fortunate  indeed  to  be  among  the  privileged  few  who  have  the  choice  of  walking  or 
taking  public  transportation  to  work.  Those  faculty,  staff  and  students  who  are  responsible  for 
the  care  of  children  (mainly  women)  have  no  choice. 

I must  spend  up  to  40  minutes  twice  a day  transporting  my  preschooler  from  my  home  to  a 
day-care  centre  and  picking  up  my  school-age  child  from  the  home  that  cares  for  him  after  school. 
There  is  no  public  transportation  between  these  locations.  I have  been  doing  this  for  the  nine 
years  that  I have  been  at  this  University,  and  expect  that  I will  be  doing  it  for  at  least  four  more. 
The  recent  increase  in  paring  fees  simply  forces  those  of  us  who  have  no  choice  to  pay  more. 
I will  gladly  walk  to  work  if  Liefeld  will  deliver  my  preschooler  to  the  day-care  centre  without 
using  a car.  We’ll  see  who  “complains”  th«i! 
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Prof.  Frances  Shar<HD, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
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Singers  wanted  — in‘ choir’  within 


Phoio  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


Members  of  the  University  of  Guelph  choir, 
by  Mary  MulboUand 

If  you  like  to  sing,  the  University  is  the  place 
to  be  this  fall.  Just  keep  Wednesday  nights 
open  and  join  the  U of  G choir.  Students, 
alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  their  families  are  all 
eligible  to  join. 

Do  you  have  to  be  a pro?  Not  at  all,  says  the 
choir’s  conductor,  Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld, 
Department  of  Music.  If  you  can  read  a little 
music  and  carry  a tune,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  singing  and  develop  technique  in  a 


friendly,  supportive  group,  he  says. 

The  choir  is  unique  among  university  choirs 
in  having  a membership  that  varies  widely  in 
experience  and  age.  Grant  Mellemstrand,  an 
agricultural  business  student  who  joined  the 
choir  in  January,  consid^  himself  a novice 
and  says  he  has  learned  a lot  about  singing  tech- 
nique in  a short  time. 

“As  in  sports,  you  only  improve  if  you  play 
against  someone  better  than  yourself,”  he  says. 
“In  the  choir,  you  learn  from  a pro  conductor 
and  experience  singers." 


Mellemstrand  enjoye  singing  the  wide 
variety  of  music  chosen  by  guest  conductOT 
Noel  Edison  during  the  winter  term.  Itprovided 
a relaxing  change  from  the  pressures  of 
academic  work,  he  says. 

Veteran  choir  member  Tammy  TeWinkle 
first  joine  in  1976  while  working  on  an  honws 
B.Sc.  and  has  now  leturoe  for  a second  degree 
in  computer  science.  There  are  many  science 
and  agriculture  majors  in  the  choir,  she  says, 
and  for  them,  it’s  a great  introduction  to  some 
of  the  arts  programs  on  campus. 

TeWinWe  remembers  feeling  daunted  at 
first  by  the  calibre  of  the  exp«ienced  singers, 
but  found  they  gave  lots  of  encouragement  to 
new  members.  For  her,  the  choir  has  meant 
lasting  friendships,  a release  from  stress  and, 
above  all,  the  joy  of  singing. 

The  choir  has  an  illustrious  history  that  goes 
back  beyond  the  founding  of  the  University 
and  includes  five  European  and  three  Canadian 
tours.  In  1982,  a tape  of  the  choir  in  a Swedish 
church  placed  second  in  the  large-choir 
category  of  a CBC  competition. 

Next  season,  as  part  of  the  University’s  25lh 
anniversary  celebrations,  Neufeld  has  chosen 
to  perform  Haydn’s  “The  Creation.”  He 
wanted  a work  that  reflects  the  character  of  the 
University,  he  says,  and  the  words  and  music 
of  this  work  link  science  and  art  in  an  ap- 
propriate way.  Based  on  a Milton  text,  it 
describes  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Thechoir  will  perform  “The  Creation”  Nov. 
18,  joined  by  the  Kitchcner-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  guest  soloists.  To  be  a part 
of  this  concert,  call  Neufeld  at  Ext  3142. 
Rehearsals  begin  SepL  13. 

Singers  who  want  to  start  before  die  fall  are 
invited  to  join  the  Summer  Chorale,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Marcus  Kramer.  Rehearsals  begin 
May  3 in  Room  203  of  the  MacKimiOT  build- 
ing for  a July  11  concert  at  St.  George’s 
Anglican  Church.  O 


Library  assesses 
flood  damage 

The  south  entrance  to  the  library  will  be  closed 
for  about  two  weeks  whfle  part  of  the  base- 
ment dries  out  following  a minor  flood. 

An  underground  water  main  cracked  April 
1 3 about  6 p.m.,  and  water  flowed  across  a car- 
peted floor  in  the  archives  and  rare  books  area.  ; 
Although  a small  amount  of  material  was 
damaged,  most  of  the  material  at  risk  was  ' 
removed  after  the  flood  was  discovered,  says  ] 
acting  chief  librarian  Ellen  Pearson.  1 

A stress  crack  caused  the  main  to  burst,  says 
David  Taggart,  head  of  Maintenance.  i 

Pearson  says  library  staff  are  appreciative  1 
that  everyone  reacted  as  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly as  they  did,  particularly  the  people  in  Main- 
tenance, Housekeeping  and  Security  Services, 
and  Prof.  Harry  Lane,  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Drama,  who  discovered  the 
flo^. 

The  south  entrance  is  closed  because  stacks 
have  to  be  taken  out  to  allow  removal  of  the  i 
carpet,  which  must  be  thoroughly  dried  to  | 
prevent  mildew  growth,  says  Pearson.  Stu-  i 
dents  will  continue  to  have  access  to  their 
mailboxes.  O 


AFGC  meets  at  U of  G 

Farmers,  crop  specialists,  conservationists  and 
agricultural  researchers  will  meet  on  campus 
May  22  to  25  for  the  annual  conference  of  the 
America  Forage  and  Grassland  Council 
(AFGC).  This  is  the  first  time  the  North 
American  conference  has  been  held  in  Canada. 

Hosted  by  the  University,  the  Ontario  Soil 
and  Crop  Improvement  Association  (OSCIA) 
and  OMAF,  the  conference  will  focus  on  the 
importance  of  forages  in  Ontario  agriculture. 

Speakers  will  include  crop  scientists  and 
experts  in  liv^tock  production  from  U of  G, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  New  Yctfk 
state.  A number  of  farmers,  members  of  the 
OSCIA  and  Csnadinn  and  U.S.  agricultural 
^lecialists  will  also  speak. 

For  more  information,  call  conference  co 
wdinatOT  Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Crt^  Science,  at 
Ext  2508  or  4120.0 

GATT  negotiations 
topic  of  conference 

The  negotiations  c»i  agricultural  policy  and 
trade  refcHm  in  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  reached  a cruci^  stage  this  month 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Trade  Negotiations 
Committee  in  Geneva.  Decisions  reached  in 
G^eva  will  affect  all  segm^ts  of  Canada’s 
agrifood  ^stem,  as  well  as  food  policies  and 
trade  arrangements. 

U of  G and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  will  host  a conference  for  farm 
and  agribusiness  leaders  at  The  Arboretum 
April  28  to  review  the  results  of  the  Uruguay 
round  and  the  issues  to  be  resolved  in  the 
remaining  months  of  the  negotiations. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  George  Morris 
Centre  and  OMAFs  economics  and  policy  co- 
odination  branch,  the  day-long  confidence 
will  identify  the  implications  of  trade  policy 
reform  for  Canada’s  and  Ontario's  agribusiness 
and  farm  sectors. 

Registration  information  is  available  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  at  ExL  2770. 0 


Focus 

Helping  community  spirit  thrive 


When  library  staff  think  of  community 
spirit,  Barbara  Bennett  comes  to  mind 
That’s  because  she’s  the  driving  force  be- 
hind most  of  the  library’s  unofficial  ac- 
tivities that  instil  that  spiriL 

In  addition  to  being  a supervisor  in  the 
data  maintenance  section  of  the  technical 
processing  division,  Bennett  spends  a lot 
of  time  making  the  library  a tetter  place 
to  work.  As  a member  of  the  library ’s  25th 
anniversary  committee,  she  has  organized 
contests,  mounted  a photo  display  and 
worked  on  the  anniversary  quilt  the  staff 
are  making. 

Getting  involved  in  extra  activities 
isn’t  new  to  Bennett  She’s  been  very  ac- 
tive since  she  first  started  at  U of  G as  a 
clerk  typist  in  1965.  She  ran  contests  and 
put  together  a photo  collage  when  the 
library  celebrat^  its  15th  anniversary. 
Fascinated  by  a portrait  of  Col.  Sam  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  library  building’s 
namesake,  she  research^  his  life  ^d 
wrote  an  article  that  was  published  in  the 
Guelph  Alumnus. 

Bennett’s  efforts  also  include  playing 
a role  in  important  social  concerns.  She 
spearheads  the  library’s  annual  food  drive 
for  the  Salvation  Army  and  was  an  early 
advocate  of  recycling,  long  before  the 
University  started  its  program.  She  used 
to  collect  cans  and  bo^es  from  the  lunch 
room  and  take  them  to  the  bins  downtown. 

Bermeil’s  obvious  enthusiasm  makes 
work  in  the  library  more  interesting.  Amd 
the  activities  she  organizes  give  the  large 
library  staff  — about  200  full-  and  part- 
time  employees  — a chance  to  get  to 
know  each  other  better.  “We  spend  almost 
as  much  time  here  as  we  do  with  our  own 
families,  so  it’s  necessary  to  have  a good 


rapport,”  she  says.  “It  helps  to  make  a tet- 
ter work  team  if  people  feel  that  way.” 

The  contests  she’s  running  have 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  In  last  month’s 
contest,  employees  ted  to  guess  the  iden- 
tity of  childhood  pictures  of  their  col- 
leagues. This  month,  the  theme  is  “You 
Are  Special.”  Bennett’s  colleagues  will 
have  a chance  to  find  out  about  the  special 
stories  their  co-workers  have  to  tell.  Other 
contests  will  be  held  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  inspiration  for  the  contests  comes 
quite  easily.  “Ideas  just  started  to  pop  into 
my  head,”  she  says.  “I’ve  been  here  a long 
time,  so  I feel  I’m  really  a part  of 
things.”  O 


Barbara  Bennett  with  the  photo  dis- 
play she  created  as  part  of  the 
library’s  celebrations  of  the 
University’s  25th  anniversary. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


Graduate 

news 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Peter  Ryan, 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
^ril  26  at  2 pm.  in  Rocrni  3648  of  the  OVC 
Tiain  building.  The  thesis  is  “Steroidogenesis 
n Granulosa  Cells  and  Thecal  Tissue  After  In- 
luction  of  Cystic  Follicles  with  Adrenocor- 
icotre^hin  in  Gills.”  Ryan’s  supervisor  is  Prof, 
^ames  Raeside. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Maria 


Spinato,  Pathology,  a candidate  for  the  docuv 
of  veterinary  science  degree,  is  April  27  at  9 
am.  in  Room  2635  of  the  OVC  main  building. 
The  thesis  is  “A  Morphometric  Analysis  of  the 
Canine  Colin:  Comparison  of  Control  Dogs 
and  Cases  of  Colitis.”  Spinato’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Ian  Barker. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Mark  Lawton, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  April  28  at  2 
p.m.  in  Room  200  of  Graham  Hall.  The  thesis 
is  “SUKlies  on  the  Control  of  Snow  Moulds  c»i 
Tiirfgrass  ^d  Winter  Wheat  in  Ontario.” 
Lawton’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Lee  Burpee. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 
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Stories  and  photos  by  David  Tho 

I^pulation  Medicine  may  be  the  newest 
departmcnl  in  OVC  — il  will  be  two  years  old 
this  ye^ — but  it  has  already  developed  a sense 
of  family,  says  chair  Wayne  Martin. 

“People  have  worked  hard  at  gelling  along 
with  one  another,”  he  says.  “Wc’vc  been  will- 
ing, in  a particularly  Canadian  manner,  to 
make  compromises.”  Many  of  Population 
Medicine’s  employees  came  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Clinical  Studies  and  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Population  Medicine  looks  at  veterinary 
science  from  a different  perspective  than  die 
older  OVC  departments  do.  Through  its  holis- 
tic approach  of  studying  animals  at  the  herd 
level,  the  department  studies  the  frequency, 
distribution  and  costs  of  disease,  and  the  inter- 
relationships among  disease,  management,  en- 
vironment and  productivity.  Il  also  develops 
applied  strategies  for  health  management  in- 
volving the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

“We’re  concerned  witli  animals  from  prior 
to  conception  through  the  rearing  process  to 
the  consumer’s  plate,”  says  Martin.  “We’re  in- 
terested in  diseases,  reproduction  and  welfare 
of  animals  at  all  those  stages.” 

Studying  problems  at  the  population  level 
has  generated  many  important  research 
projects,  new  thrusts  in  leaching  and  important 
service  work  forclienls,  he  says.  He  secs  leach- 
ing, research  and  service  work  as  particularly 
imponant  The  department  has  made  a com- 
mitment to  emphasizing  problem  solving  in 
courses  taught  or  co-ordinated  by  its  faculty. 
Service  work  is  done  in  conjunction  with  fami- 
ly and  corporate  farms,  individual 
veterinarians  and  government  agencies. 

With  23  faculty,  16  staff  and  23  ^duaie 
students,  the  department  is  divided  into  five 
mjun  research  areas  — farm  animal  hcallli 
management  (ruminant,  swine  and  equine), 
epidemiology  and  biometrics,  public  hcallli 
and food  protection,  iheriogcnology  andcihoi- 

ogy- 

Farm  animal  health 
management 

Ruminant  animal  health  management 

Ruminant  food  animals  such  as  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  an  important 
part  of  the  agrifood  industry,  so  their  health  is 
an  important  part  of  Population  Medicine’s 
work. 

“The  difference  between  us  and. . . the  large 
animal  people  of  Clinical  Studies  is  that,  al- 
though we  conduct  evaluations  of  individual 
animals,  our  basic  interest  is  at  the  herd  level.” 
says  Prof.  Ken  Leslie.  “We  study  factors  like 
pi^uctivily  and  health  of  herds.” 

The  farm  animal  health  management  team 
includes  five  faculty  — Leslie,  Ken  Bateman, 
Kerry  Lissemorc,  Paula  Menzics  and  Dave 
Sandals  — three  graduate  students  and  staff 
veterinarian  Randy  Krainock. 

Managing  the  health  of  food  animals  in- 
volves many  factors  of  the  environment  in 
which  they  live  — such  as  feeding  manage- 
ment, reproductive  efficiency  and  the  occur- 
rence of  infectious  diseases  — and  developing 
tools  for  controlling  these  factors.  Leslie  says 
the  section  has  a mandate  to  cover  the  four 
areas  of  leaching,  research,  service  work  and 
extension  education. 

In  the  leaching  component,  faculty  provide 
lecture  courses  for  both  DVM  and  non-veleri- 
nary  students.  There  is  also  a two-week  clini- 
cal rotation  in  which  fourth-year  DVM 
students  work  with  the  ambulatory  clinic 
program.  But  education  isn’t  limited  to  stu- 
dents; the  extension  education  component 
helps  to  fulfil  what  Leslie  calls  the 
department’s  “responsibility  to  the  large 
animal  community  in  Ontario.” 

Faculty  often  speak  at  the  meetings  of 
breeders’  and  producers’  associations,  and  in- 
teract with  other  veterinary  organizations. 
These  groups  include  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Bovine  Practitioners,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Bovine  Practitioners  (of  which 
Leslie  is  the  district  representative),  the 
Society  of  Ontario  Veterinarians  and  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  Association  (of  winch  Sandals 
is  presidmi). 
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The  group  also  has  more  than  a dozen  re- 
search projects  under  way  that  deal  with  hcallli 
management  issues.  Sandals,  on  sabbatical,  is 
interested  in  the  characterization  and  conu-ol  of 
bovine  parvovirus  infections.  Menzics  has  a 
project  called  SHEPHERDS,  which  examines 
the  relationship  between  management  prac- 
tices, disease  and  productivity  in  Ontario  sheep 
flocks.  Lissemorc  is  working  with  the  Ontario 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Corp.  in  developing 
data  management  programs  for  dairy  herds. 
Leslie  is  working  on  health  management 
programs  for  reproductive  efficiency,  mastitis 
control  and  replacement  management  in  daiiy 
herds.  The  prevention  and  U'caimcnt  of  bovine 
respiratory  diseases  are  Bateman’s  major  area 
of  research. 

Service  work,  the  group’s  fourth  mandate, 
is  accomplished  by  serving  clients  in  the 
Guelph  area  through  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Treatment  of  individual  animals  is 
direcUy  beneficial  to  the  client  and  provides 
data  for  the  group’s  work  at  the  population 
level  in  developing  useful  health  management 
programs  for  Ontario’s  lierds  and  flocks. 


Swine  health  management 

Prof.  Bob  Friendship,  a member  of  Uie 
department’s  swine  health  management  team, 
says  it’s  a very  exciting  lime  to  be  working  in 
this  field.  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  been  in  two 
pig  bams  that  identical,”  he  says.  “Even  if 
they  were  identical,  they  would  be  managed 
differently.” 

That’s  what’s  bringing  such  challenges  to 
Friendship  and  his  colleagues  in  the  swine 
health  management  group  — Profs.  O.P. 
Minials  and  Mike  Wilson,  and  PhD  students 
John  Deen  and  Cate  Dewey.  The  kind  of  work 
they’re  doing  in  Population  Medicine  is  bring- 
ing veterinarians  and  producers  closer 
together.  “Our  problem  in  veterinary  medicine 
has  been  that  we  haven’t  kept  up  to  the  needs 
of  the  pork  industry  very  well.”  says 
Friendship.  “Probably  fewer  Uian  20  per  cent 
of  producers  use  a vet  on  a routine  basis.” 

But  the  curriculum  has  been  modified,  with 
a lot  more  emphasis  on  health  management,  he 
says.  “Students  learn  more  about  economics 
and  nutrition.  The  curriculum  is  set  up  so  Uicy 
can  make  a valuable  contribution  to  swine 
producers.” 

The  teaching  component  of  swine  health 
management — lectures  and  a clinical  rotation 

— stresses  the  holistic  approach.  Respiratory 
diseases  in  pigs,  for  example,  could  be  caused 
indirectly  by  ventilation  problems  in  the  barn. 
If  working  in  a holistic  firework,  a vet  would 
know  to  consult  an  agricultural  engineer  about 
the  vcniilalion  system.  Friendship  says  OVC’s 
students  can  build  a sound  base  in  under- 
standing these  different  factors. 

Because  pork  producers  arc  always  open  to 
new  ideas,  the  department  has  good  co-opera- 
tion from  its  clients  in  service  work  and  re- 
search, he  says.  The  group’s  research  looks  at 
a number  of  factors  related  to  porcine  health 
management  and  disease.  Wilson  is  studying 
the  levels  and  effects  of  mycoloxins  in  feeds 
and  herds.  Minials  is  interested  in  gnolobiolics 

— using  piglets  bom  by  caesarean  section  and 
raised  In  a gcim-lrec  environment  to  study  dis- 
eases. Dewey  is  studying  factors  affecting  lit- 
ter size.  Decn  is  studying  how  pork  producers 
make  economic  decisions.  Friendship’s  work 
is  concerned  with  reproductive  efficiency  is- 
sues like  seasonal  infertility. 


Equine  health  management 

Health  management  of  horses  is  different 
from  that  of  other  animals  because  the  relation- 
ship between  owner  and  horse  — whether  it’s 
a race  horse  or  companion  animal  — is  dif- 
ferent. 

“Even  though  you  study  horses  at  the 
population  level,  you  have  to  realize  the  horse 
will  always  be  managed  as  an  individual,”  says 
Prof.  Peter  Physick-Shcard.  “And  that  in- 
dividuality is  very  much  enhanced  by  how  the 
owner  views  the  animal’s  potential.” 

Physick-Shcard,  who  has  a joint  appoint- 
ment widi  Clinical  Studies,  brings  his  special- 
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Members  of  the  ruminant  animal  health 
management  team  include,  seated,  left  to 
right,  John  Campbell,  Shelley  James, 
Paula  Menzies  and  Ken  Bateman.  Stand- 
ing: Ann  Godkin,  Kerry  Lissemorc,  Gary 
Halbert,  Ken  Leslie  and  Randy  Krainock. 


The  theriogenology  group  includes,  left  to 
right,  Walter  Johnson,  Cathy  Gartley, 
Neale  Savage,  Scott  Madill,  Wayne 
Etherington  (seated),  visiting  professor 
Jim  Diaka  and  Jamie  Thompson. 


The  swine  health  management  team,  in-  Friendship,  Cate  Dewey  and  John  Deen, 
eluding,  left  to  right,  O.P.  Miniats,  Bob  looks  for  ways  to  make  pigs  healthier. 


ly  in  equine  cardiovascular  functions  and  of siandardbred  horses.  Reproductive  efficien- 
perforraance  medicine  to  the  study  of  equine  cy  of  broodmares  is  another  area  of  current  in- 
health management,  which  he  describes  as  a leresi. 

completely  new  territory  in  veterinary  He  says  he  hopes  research  in  these  areas 
medicine.  Health  management  programs  for  will  provide  enough  data  so  that,  20  or  30  years 
food  animals  are  well-established.  But  because  down  the  road,  veterinarians  will  be  able  to  use 
horses  are  raised  for  a variety  of  purposes,  new  critical  decision  analysis  to  solve  problems, 
techniques  are  needed  to  study  diem.  Right  now,  however,  he’s  using  the  data  he’s 

Food  animals  are  raised  by  the  producer  for  generated  primarily  to  convey  the  concepts  of 
a finite  period  of  lime  and  then  find  their  way  equine  health  management  and  industry  slruc- 
lo  the  consumer’s  plate,  he  says.  Only  dairy  lure  to  undergraduates, 
cows,  which  give  milk  for  several  lactation  “When  we  have  a more  wcll-infomied  idea 
periods,  have  any  obvious  parallel  to  the  silua-  of  where  the  real  problems  lie,  we’ll  be  going 
lion  of  horses.  out  into  the  horse  industry  looking  for  specific 

“A  race  horse,  for  example,  will  hopefully  problems,”  he  says, 
earn  its  income  over  a long  period.  So  a vet 

should  help  it  to  run  consistently,  and  over  a , ... 

longUmc.”  Epidemiology  and  biometrics 

Because  equine  health  management  is  a The  tools  of  the  trade  for  a typical 
new  area,  Physick-Shcard  s leaching  com-  veterinarian  in  practice  are  medical  instru- 
ponent  is  particularly  important.  He  tells  his  mcnis.  But  the  tools  of  the  trade  for 
lhird-yearsludenisihat“inordertofunctionas  epidemiologists  are  computers  and  statistics 
a vet  in  the  equine  world,  you  must  understand  software. 

the  equine  industry  and  how  vets  interact  with  “Biometrics  provides  the  quandiadve  tools 
il.  Down  the  road,  that  will  enhance  your  needed  to  carry  out  the  methods  of  epidemiol- 
decision  making  — and  the  owner’s  decision  ogy.”  says  Prof.  Brenda  Bonneii.  “Epidemiol- 
making.”  ogy  is  the  study  of  the  distribution  and 

He  says  he  didn’t  understand  the  tremen-  determinants  of  health  and  disease  in  animal 
dous  complexity  of  the  horse  industry  when  he  populadons.  (Il)  is  about  problem  solving, 
started  his  work  in  this  area,  and  now  realizes  Epidemiology  involves  inicrpretadon  of  diag- 
just  how  much  he  has  to  learn.  nosdc  tests  at  the  individual  and  herd  level, 

Physick-Sheard  says  he  has  had  good  co-  decision  analyses  using  probabilities,  study 
operation  from  members  of  the  industry  in  his  design  and  analysis.” 
research  woik.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Bonncti,  Martin  and  Profs.  Alan  Meek  and 
them  in  a study  of  the  economic  performance  Andy  Willan  make  up  Population  Medicine's 
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cpidemiology/biomeirics  group.  In  ihcir  re- 
search work.  iJiey  apply  ihc  tools  of  epidemiol- 
ogy in  diverse  areas  of  health  management  and 
disaise  prevention  and  treatment. 

Willan,  who  as  a statistician  is  the  only  non- 
veterinarian  on  faculty,  is  working  on  develop- 
ing statistical  models  for  diagnostic  tests  and 
clinical  trials.  Meek,  who  is  also  associate  dean 
of  OVC,  is  supervising  graduate  students  who 
are  researching  the  human-animal  bond  and 
the  epidemiology  of  paraluberculosis  in  dairy 
cattle.  Having  done  a lot  of  work  in  data  col- 
lection on  dairy  herds,  Martin  is  now  doing 
similar  research  on  beef  cattle  data  collection. 
Bonnett  is  developing  clinical  epidemiology 
applications  and  computerized  record-keeping 
systems  for  small  animals. 

Because  the  focus  of  the  dcparlmenl’s  work 
is  at  the  population  level,  the  epidemiologists 
often  lend  their  expcnisc  to  the  projects  of 
other  faculty  members.  Tliey  also  collaborate 
with  people  from  other  departments  or  univer- 
sities. Bonnett,  for  example,  is  working  with 
researchers  from  Cornell  University  on  astudy 
of  risk  factors  for  osteochondrosis  in  dogs. 

Given  the  importance  of  epidemiology  in 
research,  the  teaching  component  is  also  im- 
portant, Bonnett  says.  There  is  a general  course 
for  non-DVM  students  and  core  courses  for 
first-  and  second-year  veterinary  students. 
These  courses  include  computer  applications 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

The  emphasis  of  the  epidemiology  courses 
is  on  problem  solving  because  all 


veterinarians,  in  practice  or  other  fields,  need 
to  understand  and  apply  the  principles  and  con- 
cepts of  epidemiology,  she  says. 

‘It’s  important  to  consider  the  environment. 
Epidemiology  is  sometimes  called  medical 
^ology.  No  person,  animal  or  organism  lives 
independently  of  its  environment. 
Epidemiologists  promote  the  holistic  approach 
to  understanding  health  and  disease.” 

Tlic  faculty  also  do  continuing  education 
for  veterinarians  and  producers,  as  well  as  con- 
sult with  such  organizations  as  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Canada.  There  are  also  plans  underdiscus- 
sion  to  create  a centre  of  epidemiology  for 
more  specialized  work  in  disease  outbreaks 
and  other  health  problems,  says  Bonnett 

Public  health/food  protection 

The  public  health  and  food  protection  area 
involves  the  department’s  other  epidemi- 
ologist, Prof,  David  Waltner-Toews,  Prof. 
Scott  McEwen,  whose  background  is  in 
pathology,  and  Frank  Veroni,  an  Agriculture 
Canada  representative  who  has  an  adjunct  ap- 
pointment in  the  department  Their  work  con- 
cerns the  interaction  of  humans  and  animals  at 
the  population  level,  in  areas  such  as  foodbome 
diseases  and  zoonoses,  diseases  that  humans 
get  from  animals. 

‘‘Public  health  cuts  across  species  and  com- 
modity groups,”  says  Waltner-Toews.  ‘‘It 
focuses  on  how  animals  affect  people,  rather 
than  how  people  affect  animals,  which  is  vihat 


Faculty,  staff  and  graduate  students  in  the 
public  health  and  food  protection  section 
of  Population  Medicine,  from  left  to  right: 


Floyd  Joss,  David  Waltner-Toews,  Laurie 
Elliott,  Barrie  Carnat,  George  Nipah, 
David  Orr  and  McEwen. 


Population  Medicine’s  office  staff:  seated,  Burke.  Standing:  Denise  Billings,  Mary 
left  to  right,  Julie  Tremblay  and  Muriel  Elliott  and  Helen  McKinnon. 


Peter  Physick-Sheard  studies  and  teaches  equine  health  management. 


Epidemiology  and  biometrics  faculty  number  crunching  to  study  health  and  dis- 
Brenda  Bonnett  and  Wayne  Martin  use  eases  of  animals  at  the  herd  level. 


The  theriogenology  group  includes,  left  to  Etherington  (seated),  visiting  professor 
right,  Walter  Johnson,  Cathy  Gartley,  Jim  Diaka  and  Jamie  Thompson. 

Neale  Savage,  Scott  Madill,  Wayne 


vets  usually  focus  on.” 

McEwen  says  public  health  is  an  area  of 
veterinary  medicine  that  has  often  been  over- 
looked in  the  past,  but  whose  importance  is 
now  increasingly  recognized. 

McEwen ’s  research  includes  work  on  food 
safely,  studies  of  antibiotic  residues  in  bulk 
milk,  and  infectious  problems  such  as  sal- 
monella and  verotoxigenic  E.  coU  in  milk. 
Wallner-Toews’s  area  of  research  is  in  the 
epidemiology  of  zoonoses  and  human  health. 
Because  of  his  specialization  in  epidemiology, 
he  is  also  collaborating  on  a number  of  other 
projects,  including  SHEPHERDS,  a major 
study  of  diseases  and  health  management  in 
sheep. 

Tlie  leaching  component  focuses  on  a num- 
ber of  areas  in  pubUc  health  and  food  protec- 
tion. McEwen’s  courses  deal  with  microbial 
and  toxic  foodbome  hazards.  Waltner-Toews 
leaches  classes  on  the  epidemiology  of 
zoonoses  and  foodbome  diseases.  Veroni’s 
specially  is  regulatory  veterinary  medicine. 
McEwen  has  three  graduate  students,  who  are 
doing  research  in  antibiotic  residues.  Waltner- 
Toews,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  is  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  a graduate 
diploma  program  in  international  veterinary 
medicine. 

Much  of  their  service  work  involves  con- 
sulting with  government  officials  on 
regulatory  matters.  There  is  also  a growing 
public  education  component  For  example, 
Waltner-Toews  is  working  on  a guidebook  for 


health  care  professionals  who  use  animal 
therapy  in  nursing  homes.  The  guide  will  out- 
line potential  zoonoses  problems  and  how  to 
prevent  them. 

Theriogenology 

Profs.  Brian  Buckrell,  Wayne  Etherington, 
Waller  Johnson  and  Neale  Savage  specialize  in 
the  area  of  animal  reproduction. 

The  major  thrust  of  die  theriogenology 
group’s  work  is  to  increase  efficiency  of  animal 
reproduction,  says  Etherington.  “The  goal  is  to 
improve  the  bottom  line  by  improving  efiidcn- 
cy.  without  compromising  the  welfare  of  ilic 
animal.” 

TTieriogcnology  is  an  important  component 
of  Population  M^cine’s  work  because  op- 
timum reproduction  is  a big  concern  for 
farmers  and  veterinarians.  D.V.Sc.  student 
Scott  Madill  came  from  Australia  to  U of  G just 
to  get  further  clinical  training  in  ihcriogenol- 
ogy. 

“A  lot  of  work  in  private  practice  is 
reproductive  work,  whcilicr  it  be  in  cattle,  hor- 
ses, dogs  or  cals.”  says  Madill.  “The  Australian 
undergraduate  program  doesn’t  emphasize 
theriogenology.  This  program  allows  one  to 
specialize,  to  be  up  to  date  on  the  subject.”  He 
is  interested  primarily  in  working  with  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  group’s  work  in  reproduction  covers  a 
number  of  areas,  such  as  artificial  insemina- 
tion, embryo  transfer,  management  of  animal 
Coniinued  on  page  6. 
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Ethology  faculty  Andrew  Luescher  (at 
video  monitor)  and  Don  McKeown  discuss 


animal  behavior  problems  with  under* 
graduate  students. 


Population  Medicine:  a view  from  outside 


John  Foster  Jr.  is  carrying  on  the  family  iradi* 
lion  ai  his  dairy  farm  near  Alma.  But  he’s 
making  some  changes,  including  a herd 
management  system  iliat  he  has  set  up  with  a 
little  help  from  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 

Prof.  Wayne  Eiherington  of  the 
department’s  theriogenology  group  has  been 
doing  research  in  the  area  of  dairy  herd 
management,  and  he  works  with  Foster  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  herd. 

“(This  program)  involves  a reproductive 
herd  health  program,  management  of  nutrition 
and  monitoring  growth  of  replacement 
heifers,”  says  Etheringlon.  “We  want  the  cows 
to  calve  every  year,  so  the  management  of 
breeding  is  important.” 

Foster’s  success  in  management  begins 
with  good  record  keeping.  Using  computer 
software  called  Dairyirac,  he  can  access  infor- 
mation related  to  cstrous  detection  and  breed- 
ing events,  health  problems  and  milk 
production.  This  record  system  helps  him  to 


improve  reproductive  performance  and  over- 
all herd  productivity. 

Tliis  system,  combined  with  other  innova- 
tive management  techniques,  has  improved  the 
success  of  the  farm,  Foster  says. 

“We  atuibulc  our  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion to  things  like  balanced  rations  and  smaller 
feedings,”  he  says.  “They’re  fed  four  times  per 
day,  instead  of  twice,  so  they  eat  more.  We’ve 
improved  the  calf  survival  and  shortened  the 
lime  between  when  a heifer  is  bom  to  when  she 
begins  to  produce  milk.” 

Increased  reproductive  eUlciency  means 
being  able  to  continually  improve  the  herd, 
Foster  says.  “We  make  a conscious  effort  to  get 
them  bred  at  14  to  16  montlis,  so  they  calve  at 
about  two  years  of  age.  We  try  to  gel  Uiem 
rebred  between  60  and  90  days  after  calving  so 
they  calve  once  every  12  months.” 

This  allows  Foster  to  raise  more  replace- 
ments to  lake  the  place  of  other  cows  in  tire 
herd  that  don’t  produce  as  efficiently.  O 


Inside  Guelph  Continued from  page  5. 

populations  and  disease  treatments.  Savage 
works  with  horses,  looking  at  areas  such  as 
manipulation  of  the  cstrous  cycle  to  aid  in  the 
efficiency  of  broodmare  management,  and 
using  uterine  biopsies  and  seasonality  to  im- 
prove early  breeding  season  pregnancy  rates. 
Johnson  studies  breeding  soundness  evalua- 
tions of  bulls  and  factors  affecting  the  succc.ss 
of  embryo  transfers. 

Ethcringion’s  main  interest  is  using 
management  techniques  to  improve  reproduc- 
tive efficiency  in  daily  herds  (see  accompany- 
ing story).  Buckrell  works  on  the  reproduction 
of  sheep,  goals,  dogs  and  cats.  He  is  studying 
technologies  such  as  embryo  transfer,  splitting 
and  freezing,  and  improvements  in  artificial  in- 
semination techniques. 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  department,  iltc 
theriogenology  group  imegraies  its  research 
work  with  the  leaching  and  service  com- 
ponents. The  faculty  consult  with  farmers  and 
breeding  associations  while  doing  their  re- 
search, and  the  producers  can  benefit  from  the 
new  techniques  that  are  developed.  Under- 
graduate students  do  a two-week  rotation  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  field  as  their 
classroom. 

Ethology 

Ethology,  the  science  of  tuiimal  behavior,  is 
a relatively  new  discipline  within  veterinary 
medicine.  Teaching  in  Uiis  itrea  has  been  going 
on  at  U of  G only  since  1984.  It  was  taught  in 
Clinical  Studies  before  the  establishment  of 
Population  Medicine. 

“The  administrators  of  OVC  have  en- 
couraged the  development  of  ethology,  and 
OVC  now  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  ethol- 
ogy programs  in  North  America.”  says  Prof. 
Don  McKeown,  who  works  with  small 
animals.  He  and  Prof.  Andrew  Luescher,  who 


works  with  food  animals,  make  up  Population 
Medicine’s  ethology  group. 

“Understanding  anim^  behavior  is  very 
important  in  understanding  animal  welfare,” 
says  McKeown.  “We  think  it’s  important  that 
veterinarians  have  a good  understanding  of 
animal  welfare,  so  they  can  help  society  deal 
with  conflicts  about  (it).”  The  emphasis  on 
ethology  is  representative  of  this  concern  for 
animal  welfare,  headds. 

“We’re  interested  in  research  related  to 
suess-induced  problems  and  animal  welfare. 
This  relates  to  the  way  we  keep  animals,  their 
environment  and  management" 

During  their  clinical  rotation  in  ethology, 
vet  students  are  assigned  cases  involving  large 
and  small  animals.  They  consult  with  clients 
whose  animals  are  exhibiting  behavioral 
problems,  ^aJyse  the  situation  and  discuss  the 
cases  with  faculty.  They  see  first  hand  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  behavioral  problems 
as  a function  of  physiology,  environment  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  says  Luescher. 

They  also  learn  about  the  necessity  of  apt- 
plying  the  principles  of  ethology  in  veterinary 
practice,  because  behavioral  problems  can 
severely  affect  the  owner-companion  animal 
relationship  or  the  economic  success  of  a farm- 
ing enterprise.  Many  dogs  and  cats  are  put 
down  or  abandoned  because  of  unwanted  be- 
haviors. And  behavioral  problems  in  farm 
animals — such  as  tail  biting  in  pigs — can  ad- 
versely affect  productivity. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  ethol- 
ogy has  led  to  several  research  projects.  Lues- 
cher and  McKeown  have  completed  an 
epidemiological  study  of  behavioral  problems 
in  horses.  In  addition,  McKeown  is  studying 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  using  pets  to  assist 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  people. 

Luescher  is  suidying  veal  calves  and  fight- 
ing tendencies  in  pigs.  There  is  currently  one 
ethology  graduate  student,  who  is  studying  tml 
injuries  in  beef  cattle.  O 


Innovative  reproductive  health  manage-  Medicine’s  theriogenology  section  helped 
ment  techniques  designed  by  Population  this  cow  produce  her  calf. 
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Dairy  farmer  John  Foster  Jr.,  foreground,  Etherington  on  computerized  record 
consults  with  theriogenologist  Wayne  keeping. 


Tree  replacement  will  keep  campus  green 


To  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  campus 
greenery,  the  Grounds  Department  is 
making  a number  of  changes. 

Grounds  personnel  are  replacing 
several  trees  ^ong  Winegard  Walk  with 
another  variety  that  is  more  suited  to  an 
urban  environment  They  are  also  modify- 
ing the  spaces  in  which  the  trees  grow  so 
that  watering  and  fertilizing  will  be  more 
effective. 

Thirty-eight  sugar  maple  trees  be- 
tween Branion  Plaza  and  South  Ring 
Road  have  not  thrived  because  of  urban 
stress  and  a high  water  table,  says  Mike 
Bladon,  head  of  Grounds.  His  staff  are 
replacing  the  trees  with  emerald  queens,  a 
type  of  Norway  maple. 

This  variety  has  been  successful  in 
urban  environments  in  Montreal  and 


Ottawa.  Five  of  the  sugar  maples  will  be 
transplanted  to  a space  behind  an  existing 
row  of  maples  on  the  edge  of  Johnston 
Green  near  Gordon  Street  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  walk,  six  sugar  maples  will  be 
replaced  with  slock  from  the  department’s 
nursery. 

The  wells  in  which  the  trees  grow  have 
granite  bases  that  have  become  clogged 
over  the  years  with  sand  and  debris, 
making  transferof  water  and  nutrients  less 
efficient  The  granite  sets  will  be  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  fine  gravel.  This  will 
give  the  new  and  existing  trees  a belter  en- 
vironment to  grow  in,  says  Bladon. 

The  tree  replacements  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  week,  but  work 
on  the  tree  wells  will  continue  throughout 
the  summer.  O 


Courses 


Don’t  take  your  pet’s  health  for  granted 


More  and  more,  fitness,  wellness  and  preven- 
tion dominate  health  discussions  — whether 
the  subject  is  people  or  their  pets.  Certainly,  it’s 
easy  to  agree  that  a healthy  dog  means  a happy 
dog.  Butin  today’s  complex,  fast-paced  wwld, 
it’s  also  easy  to  take  a dog’s  health  for  granted. 

“People  are  more  and  more  aware  of  fitness 
for  their  own  health  and  don’t  realize  that  fit- 
ness for  their  pci’s  health  is  just  as  important,” 
says  Jim  Stowe,  co-ordinator  of  continuing 
education  at  OVC.  To  remedy  the  situation. 
Stowe  and  his  colleagues  have  organized 
“Your  Dog’s  Health  and  Lifestyle,”  a one-day 
seminar  April  29  that  will  help  make  pci 
owners  more  aware  of  what  they  can  do  to  en- 
sure a healthy  lifestyle  for  their  dogs. 


The  seminar  will  be  led  by  four 
veterinarians,  all  cuirentorformer  OVC  facul- 
ty and  all  leaders  in  their  particular  field.  Par- 
ticipants will  benefit  ffom  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  dentistry,  skin  care,  nutrition  and 
animal  behavior.  They  will  gel  answers  to 
questions  about  choosing  a dog,  training  and 
breeding.  Most  importantly,  they  will  find  out 
what  they  can  do  on  their  own  at  home  to  take 
care  of  their  animals  and  prevent  future 
problems. 

A healthy  dog  does  mean  a happy  dog  — 
and  a happy  owner.  To  register  for  “Your  Dog’s 
Health  and  Lifestyle,”  call  continuing  educa- 
tion program  manager  Karen  Maki  at  Exl 
3814.0 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  April  19 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - University 
Secrei^iat,  University  Centre,  Continuing 
Education,  University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development, Computing  Services, 
Communications  Services,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Office  of  Research,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  U of  G 
Library,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development, 
Public  Relations  and  Information,  The  Ar- 
boretum, Student  Affairs  and  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice,  1 1 a.m.,  War  Memorial 
Hall;  OAC,  2 p.m.,  ^cNaughton  105. 
Continuing  ^ucation  - “Success  Seminar 
for  Secretaries,”  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  regist^ 
at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12:10p.m.,UC533. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
18  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Art  Lecture  - “Expo  ’67  Revisited:  The 
Drenters  and  the  Pioneer  Family  Sculpture,” 
Chandler  Kirwin  and  Andreas  Drenters,  7:30 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  $4, 
tickets  at  Ext  3956. 

THURSDAY,  April  20 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Sxial  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,UC  334/335. 

Planning  Process  Meeting  - OVC,  9 a.m., 
OVC  main  building  2638. 

Satellite  Conference  - “Quality  Service: 
Keys  to  Improvement,”  11  a.m.,  919  York 
Rd.,  register  at  ExL  3956. 

OVC  Seminar  - “New  Developments  in  the 
Study  of  Respiratory  Diseases  in  Horses,” 
Etienne  Muylle,  12:10  p.m.,  OVC  main 
building  2638. 

FRIDAY,  April  21 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Lactate 
Metabolism  and  Exercise,”  12:10  p.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

SATURDAY,  April  22 

Children’s  Concert  - “The  Best  of  Robert 
Munsch/’  1 and  3 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$6.50. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Eloia  Gorge,  29  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


Students  gather 
for  French  exchange 

More  than  50  senior  students  from  seven 
southern  Ontario  secondary  schools  gathered 
on  campus  last  month  for  the  sixth  annual 
“Echanges,”  a public-speaking  contest  in 
French. 

Sponsored  by  the  French  studies  section  of 
the  Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures, 
“Echanges”  is  an  opportunity  for  students  in- 
terested in  French  to  meet,  exchange  ideas  and 
^nd  an  entire  day  immersed  in  their  second 
l^guage.  It  also  gives  the  U of  G faculty  who 
judge  the  contest  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  needs  of  students  now  studying  French  in 
secondary  school. 

This  year,  first  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Elaine  McDermott  of  Assumption  Secondary 
School,  Burlington;  Hanane  Bishouty  of  Car- 
dinal Newman  Secondary  School,  Hamilton; 
and  Margot  Lang,  Centermial  CVI.  Second 
prizes  went  to  Julian  Egelsta^  of  Westdale 
Secondary  School,  Hamilton;  Catherine  StUo 
of  Bishop  Macdonell  High  School;  and  Craig 
Holzchuch  of  Saugeen  District  Secondary 
School,  Port  Elgin.  O 


MONDAY,  April  24 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Gene  Expres- 
sion in  the  Testes  and  Epididymis  of  Mice  of 
XXSxr  Genotype,”  12:10  p.m.,  Human  Biol- 
ogy 108. 

TUESDAY,  April  25 

Planning  Process  MeeUng  - FACS,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Hall  149. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  26 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - College  of 
Arts,  10:30  a.m., MacKinnon  107;Collegeof 
Physical  Science,  1:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
105. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Herd  Health  Management 
Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle 
Dairy  Herd,”  Wayne  Etherington,  12:10 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Ritchie  Lecture  - “Trends  in  the  World 
Trading  System,”  Sylvia  Oslry,  5 p.m., 
Macdonald  Hall  149. 

THURSDAY,  April  27 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,UC  334/335. 

Art  Lecture  - Stephen  Hogbin,  2:30  p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  April  28 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Conference  - “Agriculture  in  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  GATT  Negotiations:  Implications 
for  Canada  and  Ontario’s  Agrifood  System,” 
8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre, 
registration  information  at  Ext  3933. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - Physical 
Resources,  Internal  Audit,  Financial  Ser- 
vices, Administrative  Services,  Budget  Of- 
fice, Personnel,  10  a.m..  War  Memorial  Hall; 
College  of  Biological  Science,  2 p.m., 
Botany/Genetics/Zoology  200. 


Engineering 
students 
capture  honors 

U of  G engineering  students  came  home  with 
honors  last  month  firom  provincial  and  naticHial 
engineering  design  competitions. 

Linda  Ferguson,  Teresa  Ehman  and  Marty 
Gravel  took  first  place  in  the  corporate  design 
category  of  the  Ontario  competition  at  Queen’s 
University  and  third  place  at  the  national  com- 
petition at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
They  won  with  their  design.  “Continuous 
Computerized  Raw  Water  Analysis  for  TUr- 
bidity.” 

Engineering  departments  from  across  On- 
tario and  Canada  participated  in  the  competi- 
tions in  four  categories  — entrepreneurial 
design,  corporate  design,  editorial  com- 
munications and  explanatixy  communications. 
U of  G,  which  has  one  of  the  smallest  engineer- 
ing departments  in  the  country,  had  three 
entries  at  the  competitions,  all  of  which  came 
home  with  honors. 

Mark  Hartley  took  second  place  both 
provincially  and  nationally  in  the  explanatory 
communications  categevy  with  his  design  of 
“Gas  Supersaturation  in  Aquatic  Systems.” 
Kirstin  Wunsch,  Nadja  Becsey  and  Alex 
Kajmisiac  placed  third  provincially  in  the  cor- 
porate design  category  with  their  project, 
“Automated  Fermentation  Monitoring  and 
Control.”  O 


SATURDAY,  April  29 

Continuing  Education  - “Your  Dog’s 
Health  and  Lifestyle,”  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10: 10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Line,  35  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  April  20 
when  Etienne  Muylle,  chair  of  the  department 
of  veterinary  internal  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent,  speaks  on  “New  Developments 
in  the  Shidy  of  Respiratory  Diseases  in  Hor- 
ses.” It  begins  at  12;10pjn,  in  Room  2638  of 
the  main  OVC  building.  Prof.  Wayne 
Etherington,  Population  Methcine,  will  ^eak 
April  26  on  “Herd  Health  Management 
Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle 
Herd.”  Oti  ..lay  1,  Hiram  Kitchen  of  the 
University  oi  Tennessee  will  examine  “Future 
Directions  for  Veterinary  Medicine:  the  DVM 
Program.”  On  May  3,  Prof.  Russ  WUloughby, 
director  of  the  Equine  Research  Centre,  will 
discuss  the  centre’s  programs  and  plans.  These 
seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies  building. 

At  (he  art  centre 

Artist  Don  Carr’s  exhibition  “Better  Living" 
continues  to  June  4 at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  The  works  on  canvas  and  paper  are 
inspired  by  the  artist’s  daily  commute  from 
Toronto  to  Hamilton.  Carr  will  discuss  his 
work  at  the  centre  April  18at2pjn.  “The  Art 
for  Amateurs  and  Connoisseurs"  lecture  series 
continues  tonight  at  7:30  p.m.  when  Prof. 
Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art,  and  Andreas 
Drenters  discuss  “Expo  ’67  Revisited:  The 
Drenters  and  the  Pioneer  Family  Sculpture.” 
Cost  is  $4.  For  ticket  information,  call  Ext 
3956. 

Human  Biology  seminars 

The  School  of  Human  Biology  seminar  scries 
continues  April  21  with  Prof.  Terry  Graham, 
Human  Kinetics,  discussing  “Lactate 
Metabolism  and  Exercise.”  On  April  24,  Peter 
Mastrangelo  of  the  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  will  discuss  “Geire  Ex- 
pression in  the  Testes  and  Epididymis  of  Mice 
of  the  XXSxr  Genotye.”  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:10  pjn.  in  Room  108,  Human  Biology 
building. 

Choir  in  concert 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  conducted  by 
Prof.  Ger^d  Neufeld,  Department  of  Music, 
will  perform  the  J.S.  Bach  Mass  in  B minix 
April  30  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  The  soloists  arc  Elizabeth  Neufeld, 
soprano;  Jean  Stillwell,  mezzo-soprano;  Glyn 
Evans,  tenor;  and  Daniel  Lichti,  baritone. 
Tickets  are  $10  and  are  available  at  the  door. 


MONDAY,  May  1 

OVC  Seminar  - "Future  Directions  for 
Veterinary  Medicine:  the  DVM  Program,” 
12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  3 

OVC  Seminar  - “Equine  Research  Centre: 
An  Update  on  Programs  and  Plans,”  12:10 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


Bacteria  conference 

An  international  conference  on  the 
Haemophiius,  Actinobacillus,  Pasteurella 
(HAP)  group  of  bacteria  is  being  held  at  the 
Univer^ty  June  21  to  24.  Senunars  will  focus 
on  recent  advances  in  research  on  these  bac- 
teria by  scientists  from  North  America,  Europe 
and  Australia.  regfstration  in/ormatfon, 
call  Prof.  Pal  Shewen,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  Ext  4759. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  relationship  issues.  For  infixmation 
or  an  ^rpointmenl,  call  Ext.  6335. 

Placements  sou^t 

The  adult  business  program  of  Centennial  Col- 
legiate has  six  students  seeking  placement  at 
the  University  from  May  1 5 to  26.  The  students 
will  not  be  paid  for  their  w<Hk,  but  departments 
are  being  ^ed  to  cover  their  parking  fees.  If 
anyone  is  interested,  call  Mary  Magyar, 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  at  Ext 
3426 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in 
the  Trees,  is  offermg  the  Neil  Simon  comedy/ 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  directed  by  John 
Snowdon.  Scheduled  performances  are  ^jril 
22  and  29  and  May  6.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  29.50.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box  of- 
fice. Ext.  3940. 

FAX  service  reminder 

Communications  Services  reminds  members 
of  the  University  community  that  the  central 
FAX  service  will  be  discontinued  as  of  April 
30.  With  the  growing  number  of  individual 
FAX  machines  on  campus,  there  is  no  longer 
a need  for  a central  facility.  The  on-line  FAX 
directory  search  facility  available  through  the 
public  FAX  s^ice  is  also  being  discontinued. 
Printed  copies  of  a Canadian  and  an  interna- 
tional FAX  directory  are  available  for  consul- 
tation in  Room  034  of  Johnston  Hall. 

PSA  seeks  newsletter  editor 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  is  looking 
for  a part-time  editor  for  the  quarterly  PSA 
newsletter.  For  more  information,  call  Laurie 
Malleau  at  ExL  2102. 


(221  tonnes)  less  garbage  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1988  and  29  per  cent 
(283  tonnes)  less  than  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1987. 

“We  are  still  working  our  way 
across  campus  with  fine  paper 
recycling  program  fc--  «he  academic 
and  administrative  offices,”  Jenkins 
says.  “We  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
staff  and  students  for  making  the  recy- 
cling programs  work.”  O 


Briefly 

OVC  seminars 


Recycling  is 
working! 

The  University’s  recycling  efforts  are 
showing  results.  TTie  amounts  of 
materials  taken  to  the  landfill  site  are 
down  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1989,  says  Roger  Jenkins,  head  of  the 
recycling  committee. 

TheUnivCTsity  dumped  22  percent 
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Personnel 
report  

AppoiDtments 

Joachim  Barth  of  Guelph  will  join  the 
School  of  Hotel  and  FocxJ  Administration 
June  1 as  assistant  professor. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  14,  1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Arkell  Swine 
Research  Centre,  DepMmenl  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science;  temporary  full-time 
from  May  1 to  April  30, 1990.  Start  rate: 
$470.84  per  week. 

Electrician,  Maintenance  Department. 
Job  rate;  $15.09  per  hour;  probation  rate; 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Systems  Analyst,  Personnel  Department. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Consumer  Support  Co-ordinator, 
Communications  Services.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Technician,  Crop  Science.  Salary  range: 
$437.28  minimum;  $505.69  job  rate 
(level  5);  $621.29  maximum. 

Research  Technician,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  Salary  range:  $437.28 
minimum;  $505.69  job  rate  (level  5); 
$627.29  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 

Our  people — 

A farewell  reception  will  be  held  April  27 
for  Andy  Barnard,  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning,  who  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  institutional  planning  at 
the  University  of  Lethbridge.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  from  4 to  6 p.m.  Anyone 
wishing  to  make  a donation  fora  gift  should 
call  Sandi  Faulds  at  ExL  2951  or  Cathy 
MaceroUo  at  Ext  6379. 

Astronaut  Roberta  Bondar,  OAC  ’68, 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
Mount  Allison  University  at  its  spring  con- 
vocation May  8.  She  will  be  among  good 
company  — other  recipients  include 
former  prime  minister  Keire  Trudeau, 
Chief  Justice  Brian  Dickson  and  101-year- 
old  chemical  engineer  John  Bates.  O 


Library  employees  Rosemarie 
McHugh,  left,  and  Terry  Spadafore 
tied  for  first  place  in  the  library’s  third 
25th  anniversary  contest.  They  success- 


For  Sale:  Five-speed  Vettor  women’s 
bicycle,  18-inch  frame,  excellent  condi- 
tion, ExL  2554  or  821-9228  after  6 p.m. 
1982  VW  Jetta,  four-door  automatic,  tinted 
glass,  stereo,  Hamid,  Ext  2764  or  763- 
0195.  1981  Ford  Escort,  two-door 
hatchback,  manual  transmission,  821-9401 
after  5 p.m.  1985  Hyundai  Pony,  four-door 
hatchback,  five-speed,  AM/F^cassetie, 
good  condition,  823-1909  evenings. 
Brown  kitchen  table  with  four  swivel 
chairs,  chrome  base;  cabinet  stereo  with  8- 
track,  Ext.  8736  or  821-2568.  Bell  & 
Howell  super  8 movie  camera,  Brenda,  Exl 
3734.  Immaculate  three-bedroom  bun- 
galow with  finished  basement  for  potential 
income,  quiet  street,  short  walk  to  Univer- 
sity, Exl  2662  or  823-5818.  1983  Honda 
750  cc  Sabre,  with  fairing,  shaft  drive, 
water-cooled,  new  tires,  low  mileage,  ex- 
cellent condition.  767-0450.  Home  spa, 
model  42(X);  17-inch  Bisque  doll  reproduc- 
tion, blue  frill  dress,  still  in  box;  Barbara, 
Ext  2925  or  824-6015.  Zenith  VC1800 
portapack  and  camera;  two  snow  tires,  used 
one  month,  size  225-15;  car  heater,  like 
new;  822-7904.  All-steel  utility  trailer,  box 
7’  x4’  x3’,  16-inch  wheels,Tom, Ext.  8329 
or  763-2571.  Three  blond  maple  chairs; 
AM/FM  radio;  7 1/4-inch  Black  & Decker 
skill  saw;  three-shelf  metal  bookcase; 
electric  com  popper,  laundry  cart,  822- 
7394.  Older  upright  piano,  in  good  tune. 


fully  identified  18  of  27  childhood 
photos  of  their  colleagues.  The  contest 
was  organized  by  Barbara  Bennett. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


736-8738  after  6 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Two  basement  rooms  near  Wil- 
low West  Mall,  five  minutes  from  bus, 
separate  entrance,  shared  kitchen, 
bathroom  and  laundry  facility,  available 
May  1,  8214350.  Self-contained  apart- 
ment in  century  stone  house,  kitchen, 
living/bedroom,  central  air,  cable,  use  of 
large  yard  and  garden,  off-street  parking, 
available  June  15,  suitable  forquiet,  profes- 
sional person,  821-2103.  Four-btidroom 
furnished  house,  suitable  for  visiting 
professor  and  family,  or  will  rent  rooms  in- 
dividually at  $135  per  month,  available 
May  1 toAug.31/89,824-7314orBox  176, 
OVC.  Three-bedroom  bungalow  for  rent 
from  Aug.  15toJune30, 1990,  quiet  street, 
huge  garden,  central  air,  about  five 
kilometres  from  the  University,  $8(X)  per 
month  plus  utilities,  836-1796.  Bright,  spa- 
cious three-bedroom  duplex  close  to 
University,  available  May  1,  $798  per 
month,  824-1773.  Two-bedroom  house 
with  finished  attic  and  complete  basement, 
convenient  location,  available  Sept  1 for 
one  or  two  years,  ideal  for  couple  or  profes- 
sor on  sabbaticid,  824-0950  after  9 p.m. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by 
At  Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  and  submitted  to 
At  Guelph  one  week  before  publication. 
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The  Central  Student  Association  gave  the 
University  $25,000  last  week  towards 
plans  to  improve  exterior  lighting  on 
campus.  The  CSA  is  concerned  about  the 
personal  safety  of  people  on  campus  at 
night,  says  association  president  Craig 
Sanderson,  and  the  contribution  should 
help  to  improve  security.  The  University  is 
contributing  $127,000  from  various 
sources  to  the  project.  Attending  the 
cheque  presentation  were,  from  left  to 
right,  Sanderson;  Pat  Van  Haren,  CSA 
vice-president,  internal;  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration; 
and  President  Brian  Segal. 
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Towards  self-reliance 


Budget  addresses  strategic  planning  priorities 


U of  G’s  1989/90  proposed  operating  budget, 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  contract  budget  and  — new  this  year 
— a special  capital  projects  budget  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Board  of  Governors  for  ap- 
proval April  27. 

Senate  received  for  information  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  University  Planning  on 
the  University's  1 989190  Budget  April  18  and 
also  endors^  measures  in  it  that  support 
academic  initiatives. 

In  his  budget  speech  to  Senate,  which  is 
printed  on  page  3,  President  Brian  Segal  said 
the  University’s  proposed  operating  budget  is 
a first  step  in  the  University’s  determination  to 
shape  its  own  academic  destiny  by  becoming 
more  self-reliant.  ‘The  government  is  not  in  a 
position  to  help  us,”  he  said.  “We  must  help 
ourselves.” 

U of  G’s  annual  operating  budget  consists 
of  a $30-million  OMAF  contract,  a $4.8-mil- 
lion  animal  health  improvement  grant  from 
OMAF  and  about  $130  million  in  grants,  fees 
and  other  revenues  from  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (MCU).  The  OMAF 
contract  budget  must  break  even.  The  operat- 
ing budget  is  projected  to  end  the  1989/90  fis- 
cal year  with  a $500,000  deficit.  (Sec  At 
Guelph,  April  12.) 

U of  G is  in  a fiscally  strong  position,  said 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion, who  walked  Senate  through  the  budget. 
Revenues  are  expected  to  be  up  six  per  cent, 
boosted  by  MCU  funds  for  increased  enrol- 
ment,particularly  for  graduate  students,  and  by 
the  University’s  proposed  plan  to  increase  tui- 
tion fees  by  7.5  per  cent. 


Expenditures  are  forecasted  at  7.3  per  cent, 
for  a projected  net  deficit  of  $2.7  million. 
Added  to  this  is  a $ 1 .9-million  carry-over  from 
this  fiscal  year  leaving  a projected  deficit  of 
$850,000. 

“But  the  University  hopes  to  save  $350,000 
during  the  new  fiscal  year,  resulting  in  a true 
accumulated  deficit  of  $500,000,  which  has 
been  our  practice  in  the  last  few  years,”  said 
Ferguson. 

The  University  has  been  extremely  conser- 
vative in  its  projections,  he  said,  and  it  should 
be  able  to  r^uce  the  anticipated  deficit  even 
further  through  the  normal  unit  underspending 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  other  opportunities 
as  they  arise. 

Key  objectives 

The  proposed  budget  contains  six  key  ob- 
jectives: 

• To  begin  a process  that  will  allow  U of  G 
to  take  control  of  its  fiscal  destiny. 

• To  improve  the  University’s  academic  in- 
frastructure by  increasing  the  library’s  ac- 
quisitions budget,  upgrading  leaching 
equipment  and  refurbishing  the  leaching 
and  research  environment. 

• To  maintain  the  University’s  commitment 
to  enhancing  education  and  research. 

• To  honor  the  commitment  to  a long-term 
faculty  salary  policy  and  to  employment 
and  pay  equity. 

• To  increase  financial  aid  to  students  in 
need. 

• To  provide  resources  to  increase  the 
academic  standards  of  entering  students. 


Capital  projects  budget 

The  University  will  seek  B of  G support  for 
a $l2-million  special  capital  projects  budget, 
which  would  be  used  to  replace  steadily 
deteriorating  classrooms  and  laboratories,  to 
maintain  and  renovate  buildings  and  to  estab- 
lish a special  academic  initiative  fund.  The  spe- 
cial capital  projects  debt  would  be  financed  by 
money  generated  from  internal  sources  — 
retail  operations,  recoveries  from  ancillaries, 
revenue  from  the  Athletics  Centre  and  from  a 
proposed  property  endowment  fund  that 
would  hold  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  and 
development  of  University  properties. 

The  budget  also  responds  to  other  priorities 
identified  in  the  University’s  1988  strategic 
planning  process  — $200.CX)0  for  a number  of 
positions  under  the  faculty  bridging  scheme; 
$166,000  to  support  the  office  of  the  new 
employment  equity  co-ordinator  and  for  pay 
equity  planning;  funds  set  aside  In  the  inflation 
reserve  for  salary  and  benefit  adjustments,  and 
for  the  additional  utility,  maintenance  and 
housekeeping  costs  of  the  new  Athletics 
Cenue  and  child-care  centre;  $800,000  for 
support  to  graduate  students;  $75,000  for  staff 
training  and  development;  and  $200,000  to 
preserve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  library’s 
acquisitions  budget. 

Scholarships  and  bursary  fund 

The  budget  also  addresses  the  University’s 
objective  of  increasing  the  qualifications  of 
entering  students  by  attracting  more  Ontario 
Scholars.  It  proposes  spending  $200,000  for 
100  more  entrance  scholarships  and  $75,000 
for  a bursary  fund  for  needy  students. 


New  initiatives 

The  budget  also  provides  $87,000  for  the 
cost  of  utilities  for  the  new  child-care  centre 
and  Athletics  Centre,  which  will  open  during 
this  fiscal  year,  and  $38,000  to  replenish  the 
funds  for  implementing  changes  recom- 
mended through  the  internal  review  process. 

Some  $131,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
development  of  a de^ce  audit  system  for  com- 
puter-assisted advising  and  telephone  voice 
response  registration. 

And,  finally,  research  and  leaching  enhan- 
cement funds  have  been  preserved  — 
$895,000  in  research  enhancement  funds  and 
$479,000  in  teaching  enhancement  funds  — in 
an  account  for  special  academic  reserves. 

Segal,  Ferguson,  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  and  Derek  Jamieson,  director 
of  institutional  analysis  and  planning,  arc  hold- 
ing meetings  across  campus  to  explain  the 
budget  and  the  new  strategic  planning  process. 

The  process  that  will  set  priorities  to  shape 
the  next  budget  has  already  begun,  and  the 
University  community  will  have  several  op- 
portunities to  provide  input  into  it,  said 
MacDonald  at  a planning  process  meeting  last 
week. 

“Last  year,  we  had  many  responses  from  the 
academic  side  of  the  University,”  he  said.  “This 
year,  we  hope  to  hear  more  from  the  non- 
academic units.” 

B of  G meets  at  5 p.m.  in  Room  3 1 5 of  the 
MacNaughlon  building.  Before  the  meeting, 
board  members  will  tour  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Science.  O 
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Bovey 

named 

chancellor 

Former  Board  of  Governors  chair  Edmund  C. 
Bovey,  who  headed  the  1984  Commission  on 
the  Future  Development  of  the  Universities  of 
Ontario,  is  the  new  chancellor  of  U of  G.  He 
succeeds  William  A.  Stewtul,  chancellor  since 
1983. 

Bovey  brings  a wealth  of  professional  and 
volunteer  experience  in  business  and  the  arts  to 
his  new  position.  Retired  as  chair  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Norcen  Energy  Resources 
Ltd.,  he  is  a director  of  Argus  Corp.  Ltd.,  Mer- 
cedes-Benz Canada  Ltd.,  Griffith  Laboratories 
Canada  Ltd.,  Mony  Life  of  Canada,  Guardian- 
Morton  Shulman  Precious  Metals,  Inc.  and  the 
Value  Investment  Corp. 

He  is  also  chair  of  the  board  of  Telefilm 
Canada  and  the  Toronto  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

In  addition  to  chairing  the  Bovey  Commis- 
sion, which  recommended  a future  plan  for  On- 
tario universities,  he  served  as  head  of  the  1 985 
federal  Task  Force  on  Funding  of  the  Arts. 

Bovey’s  longtime  association  with  the  arts 
in  Canada  has  included  positions  as  president 
of  the  An  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the  An  Gal- 
lery Foundation,  vice-president  of  Roy  Thom- 
son Hall,  a director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
founding  chair  of  the  Council  for  Business  and 
the  Arts  in  Canada,  and  chair  of  the  National 
Ballet  of  Canada.  He  is  also  vice-chair  of  the 


Edmund  Bovey 


International  Council  of  the  Museum  of 
Modem  An  in  New  York. 

A former  chair  of  the  board  of  Wellesley 
Hospital,  Bovey  is  also  director  of  the 
Canadian  Executive  Services  Overseas  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  and  holds  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Bovey  served  on  B of  G from  1979  to  1988, 
the  last  two  years  as  chair.  His  term  as  chancel- 
lor begins  July  1.  O 


Milligan  named  to  Royal 
Society  of  Canada 

Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  has  been 
named  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada. 

Milligan  joins  1,000  other  scientists  who 
have  been  named  to  the  prestigious  organiza- 
tion since  its  inception  in  1882.  He  enters  its 
“Science”  academy,  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
pertise in  animal  science. 

“Milligan  has  made  extensive  contributions  . . 

to  the  understanding  of  the  metabolic  physiol-  . . 
ogy  of  ruminant  animals,  particularly  caiiJc  ^ 
and  sheep,”  says  the  society.  “He  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  practical  techniques  for  ^ Guelph. 

the  development  and  evaluation  of  fe^sluffs  society  is  a national  academy  that  en- 

for  ruminants.”  dcavors  to  recognize  high  distinction  and 

While  carrying  out  administrative  duties  as  stimulate  achievement  in  the  humanities,  the 
dean,  Milligan  has  continued  his  personal  re-  social  sciences  and  the  sciences  by  elections  to 
search  interests  working  with  four  PhD  slu-  fellowship  and  through  the  awarding  of  prizes, 

dents,  maintaining  an  NSERC  operating  grant  medals  and  scholarships.  O 

and  regularly  publishing  articles  and  address- 
ing inicmatiorial  scientific  meetings.  GSA  6l6cts  cxccutiv6 

“It’s  an  honor  to  be  named  to  the  society, 

and  it  speaks  highly  of  the  graduate  students  Edward  Livingstone,  a graduate  student  in  the 
I’ve  worked  with,”  says  Milligan.  “I  think  this  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemisuy, 
will  add  to  their  confidence  and  help  with  their  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Graduate  Slu- 
rcsearch  accomplishments.”  dents  Association,  succeeding  Joseph  Woods. 

Milligan  was  named  dean  of  research  OcL  Doug  Loe,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  is 
I,  1985.  An  Alberta  native,  he  completed  his  vice-president,  finance;  Michael  Vance,  His- 
B.Sc.  in  chemistry  and  M.Sc.  in  animal  nulri-  lory,  is  vice-president,  records;  and  Mike 
lion  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  his  PhD  Organ,  Chemistry  and  Biochemisuy.  is  vice- 
in nuu-ition  at  the  University  of  California,  president,  activities.  Their  terms  run  until  May 
Davis.  He  joined  the  University  of  Alberta  in  1, 1990. 

1966,  where  he  was  a faculty  member  in  the  The  positions  of  vice-president,  internal, 
department  ofanimal  science  until  hisappoini-  and  vice-president,  external,  remain  vacant  O 
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Senate  summary 


In  Striking  Committee  business,  Senate  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  Prof.  Donald 
Grieve,  Department  of  Animal  Pouluy  and 
Science,  to  replace  Prof.  Susan  Mclver, 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology,  on  the 
Striking  Committee.  Senate  also  elected  Judy 
Murray,  vice-president,  internal,  of  the  Central 
Student  Association,  as  Senate’s  altemaiivc 
representative  to  Pat  Van  HiU’cn  on  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Committee. 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  busi- 
ness, Senate  approved  additions  to  the 
graduate  course  offerings  in  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  and  a revision  of  wording 
for  the  M.Sc.  course  work  degree  in  Consumer 
Studies  for  inclusion  in  the  Graduate  Calen- 
dar. 

Senate  also  received  for  information  a BGS 
report  on  additions  to  graduate  and  associated 
graduate  faculty  as  follows: 

Graduate  faculty  — Neal  Stoskopf, 
Department  of  Crop  Science; 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — Padraig 
O’Cleirigh,  Department  of  History; 

Transfer  from  provisional  to  full 
graduate  faculty  — Elizabctli  Ewan,  Depart- 
ment of  History: 

Temporary  graduate  faculty — Peter  Van 
Straaten,  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science; 
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Associated  graduate  faculty  without 
term  — R.R  Johnson.  Agriculture  Canada, 
Guelph/Dcparlmenl  of  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology;  N.  Palmer,  Veteri- 
nary Services  Branch,  OMAF,  Guelph/ 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies,  and  W.N. 
Stammers,  retired,  School  of  Engineering; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term  — 
A.T.  Bolton.  Agriculture  Canada.  Ottawa/ 
Department  of  Crop  Science;  R.  Kroger, 
department  of  psychology.  University  of 
Toronto/Department  of  Psychology;  M.E. 
Marmura,  deparunent  of  Middle  East  and  Is- 
lamic Studies,  University  of  Toronto/Depart- 
mcni  of  Philosophy;  R.  McCaign,  Molson 
Breweries  of  Canada,  Mississauga/Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology;  R.W. 
Mwangi,  departmentof  zoology,  University  of 
Nairobi/Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy; A.G.  Thomas,  weed  physiology  and  ecol- 
ogy section.  Regina  Research  Station/ 
Department  of  Crop  Science;  and  M.  Verlin, 
department  of  philosophy.  University  of 
Toronlo/Dcpartmcnt  of  Philosophy; 

Special  graduate  faculty  — W.M.  Parker, 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 

Senate  also  ratified  the  revised  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies’  procedures  for 
standard  appraisals. 

In  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Membership 
business.  Senate  approved  a major  change  to 
its  rules  of  order  with  a new  bylaw  that  allows 
Senate  to  move  into  committee  of  the  whole  to 
discu.ss  a motion  or  scries  of  motions.  In  addi- 
tion, it  approved  an  amendment  to  the  fifth 
bylaw,  which  defines  the  procedure  for  Senate 
to  move  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Senate  also  approved  that  the  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs,  be  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  BGS  and  the  Board  of  Studies  for  the 
Associate  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Senate  approved  two  new  awards: 

• JanetM.WardlawMedal  — anannualun- 
dergraduate  medal,  tenable  with  other 
Senate  awards,  to  the  FACS  nominee  for 
the  Winegard  Medal.  FACS  nominates  for 
this  award  a graduating  student  who  ex- 
cels academically  and  in  extracurricular 
activities.  Application  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
college’s  awards  committee.  The  donors 
are  FACS  faculty,  staff,  alumni  and  stu- 
dents. 

• The  Beatrice  Craven  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship — an  annual  graduate  entrance  award 
of  Si, 000,  tenable  with  other  Senate 
awards,  to  a full-time  student  entering  a 
graduate  program  in  FACS.  The  award  is 
based  on  an  outstanding  academic  perfor- 
mance at  the  undergraduate  level  for 
entrance  to  the  M.Sc.  program  or  at  the 
master’s  level  for  enhance  to  the  PHD 
program.  Application  is  by  April  1 to  the 
chair  of  the  FACS  graduate  awards  sub- 
committee, which  will  make  the  selection. 
The  donor  is  the  estate  of  Beatrice 
Craven.  O 

Faculty 

activities 

Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political  Studies,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  administrative  law  ad- 
visory group  of  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
of  Canada. 

Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  BiochemisU'y.  co-chaired  a 
workshop  in  Toronto  this  month  on  “The  Con- 
trol of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons."  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Working  Group  on  Inter- 
national Surveillance  and  Verification.  She 
also  gave  a seminar  at  the  metabolism  branch 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bcihcsda, 
Maryland,  on  "The  Molecular  Basis  for  Nutri- 
tional and  Osmoregulatory  Roles  of  Proline  in 
Bacteria." 

Prof.  Michael  Haywood,  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  has  been  invited  by 
the  government  of  New  Zealand  to  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  its  national  tourism  con- 
ference, “Tourism  2000  — New  Zealand 
Grow,”  to  be  held  May  9 to  12.  His  talk  will 
focus  on  product  development  and  marketing. 


Sabia  joins  Board  of  Governors 


Newly  appointed  Board  of  Governors  member 
Maureen  Sabia  lakes  her  position  seriously. 
She  says  the  board  has  a very  important  job  to 
do. 

“Boards  of  governors  have  an  enormous 
responsibility  to  the  university  community,” 
she  says.  “I  think  the  days  of  rubber-stamp 
boards  arc  over.  We  have  a duty — even  though 
it’s  a volunteer  organization  — to  learn  about 
the  institution  and  the  issues,  to  make  decisions 
based  on  knowledge.  We  have  to  function  more 
and  more  like  corporate  board  members  and  to 
view  ourselves  that  way.” 

As  a lawyer,  executive  and  fund  raiser, 
Sabia  has  had  lots  of  experience  making  those 
kinds  of  decisions.  She  is  a director  of  the  Em- 
pire Club  of  Canada,  Canadian  Tire  Corpora- 
tion Ltd.  and  the  Export  Development 
Corporation.  She  also  chairs  the  advisory  board 
of  the  women-in-managementresearch  project 
at  the  National  Centre  for  Management 
Research  and  Development. 

One  of  the  challenges  Sabia  sees  for  U of  G 
and  its  Board  of  Governors  is  the  need  to  make 
tlie  most  of  limited  resources. 

“We  have  to  run  the  institution  in  a fiscally 
responsible  way.”  she  says.  “We  have  a con- 
stituency of  students,  faculty  and  staff  and  the 
taxpayers.  We  have  to  be  accountable  to  them.” 

Because  of  competition  among  institutions 
for  scarce  dollars,  Sabia  sees  a need  to  develop 
creative  approaches  to  fund  raising.  She  hopes 
she  can  use  her  own  experience  to  help  do  that. 
She  also  brings  to  the  job  “a  lot  of  commiunent, 
energy  and  a willingness  to  work  hard,”  she 
says. 

But  working  with  a university  involves 
more  than  just  money.  The  most  important 


Laura  Sabia. 


challenge  U of  G faces,  she  says,  is  to  maintain 
a continued  commiunent  to  excellence.  “We 
have  to  instil  a greater  sense  of  commitment  to 
education  in  students.”  O 

Awards 

Retired  human  biology  professor  John 
Powell  has  been  named  a charter  member  and 
emeritus  fellow  of  the  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine.  O 


Faculty  to  discuss  research  centre 


A town  meeting  will  be  held  May  5 to  explore 
faculty  interest  in  developing  a centre  for  re- 
search in  information  technology  on  campus. 

In  1985,  when  the  Centre  for  Information 
Technology  Research  (CINTRE)  was  estab- 
lished as  a focal  point  for  research  in  this  area, 
it  was  expected  that  a group  of  researchers 
would  organize  themselves  into  a cenhe  like 
others  on  campus,  says  Ken  MacKay,  office  of 


the  vice-president,  academic.  But  such  a centre 
has  never  developed. 

The  meeting  will  include  a review  of  the 
University’s  goals  for  information  technology 
and  ClNTRE’s  activities,  and  will  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a centre  to  propose  research 
projects  and  co-ordinate  applications  for  fund- 
ing. 

The  meeting  begins  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  424, 
University  Centre.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 

University  needs  lessons  in  saving  trees 

It  was  with  much  interest  that  I read  the  article  in  At  Guelph  entitled  ‘Tree  Replacement  Will 
Keep  Campus  Green.” 

Saving  trees  is  a concept  this  University  would  do  well  to  consider.  A row  of  spectacular,  80- 
year-old  Scotch  pines  is  being  cleared  to  make  way  for  a parking  lot  for  the  new  child-care  centre 
adjacent  to  Alumni  House.  Yes,  the  child-care  centre  is  badly  needed,  but  so  are  the  trees.  This 
is  not  an  “either  or”  situation. 

I believe  it  is  long  past  due  for  this  University  to  benefit  from  the  expertise  that  exists  on  cam- 
pus related  to  planning  and  consU’uction  matters.  Engineers  have  surely  given  us  enough  proof 
that  they  are  not  trained  in  areas  such  as  saving  trees.  Let’s  have  a commitment  to  meaningful 
input  at  the  early  stages  of  planning  so  that  we  can  avoid  such  costly  and  stupid  destruction.  We 
owe  it  to  our  children  and  our  environment. 

When  I discussed  the  U’cc  removal  with  a member  of  the  Engineering  staff  last  week,  his  only 
response  was  “Well,  that’s  progress.”  Maybe  it’s  time  we  changed  our  definition  of  progress. 

Ron  Kelly, 
The  Arboretum 


‘The  worst  blasphemy  of  all’ 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar  charges  me,  in  his  letter  on  the  Rushdie  affair  (“Forum,”  At  Guelph,  April 
5),  with  saying  in  my  article  in  the  Daily  Mercury  that  “there  is  nothing  a devout  Moslem  need 
feel  outraged  about”  in  Rushdie’s  book.”  What  I actually  say  (referring  to  my  article  up  to  that 
point)  is  that  "So  far,  there  is  nothing  a devout  Moslem  should  feel  outraged  by.” 

It  is  Unc  that  the  “so  far”  includes  my  account  of  how  Rushdie  has  prostitutes  “take  on  the 
names  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed ’s  wives  to  boost  their  business”  — an  episode  I acknowledge 
some  readers  may  well  find  tasteless.  But  I assume  that  Moslems  can  distinguish  between  mere 
tastclcssness  and  the  blasphemy  Rushdie  has  so  often  and  so  wrongly  been  accused  of — i.e., 
saying  that  Mohammed’s  wives  were  prostitutes. 

I tlicn  proceed  to  pay  serious  attention  to  what  may  more  justifiably  be  regarded  as  a serious 
piece  of  blasphemy  — that  the  words  of  the  Koran  were  not  uniformly  and  infallibly  inspired. 
And  my  major  argument  applies  just  as  much  to  Christian  as  to  Moslem  fundamentalists. 

God’s  message  must  clearly  always  be  couched  in  terms  and  concepts  that  can  be  understood 
— or  misunderstood  — by  the  human  beings  and  the  societies  to  which  they  arc  addressed.  So 
to  assert  that  merely  human  minds  can  comprehend  the  divine  mind  and  purpose  with  total  ac- 
curacy for  all  time  is  to  limit  that  divine  mind  to  merely  human  dimensions,  which  is  surely  to 
commit  “the  worst  blasphemy  of  all.” 

Perhaps  at  the  root  of  the  matter  is  the  feeling  many  people  have  that  it  is  not  fitting  to  treat 
the  subject  of  religion  with  humor.  If  that  implies  that  God  Im  no  sense  of  humor,  then  that,  too, 
is  surely  blasphemous. 

Prof.  James  Harrison, 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
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THE  BUDGET  SPEECH 


Tlic  University’s  proposed  1989/90  budget, 
which  we  are  submitting  to  Uie  Board  of 
Governors  for  approval,  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  1988/89  planning  process.  It 
altcmpis  to  respond  in  a substantial  way  to  the 
recommendations  approved  by  Senate  that 
emerged  from  this  last  planning  cycle. 

Tlie  budget  is  also  influenced  by  the  input  I 
received  from  all  Uie  departments  1 visited  and 
by  the  advice  offered  to  the  administration  by 
faculty,  chairs,  deans  and  staff. 

The  proposed  budget  attempts  to  balance 
high-priority  academic  needs  with  fiscal 
responsibility  and  shapes  a course  for  next  year 
that  is  intended  to  result  in  some  significant  im- 
provements to  the  academic  work  of  the 
University. 

The  context  within  which  the  budget  was 
developed  was  one  of  constrained  operating 
funding,  particularly  those  portions  of  the 
funds  that  come  as  government  grants. 

The  Icss-lhan-adequate  operating  funding 
wc  have  received  over  the  past  decade  or  mwe 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  allocate 
portions  of  the  operating  budget  to  non-salary 
items  of  expenditure.  TTiis  constraint,  coupled 
with  very  low  levels  of  capital  funding,  has 
meant  that  the  fabric  of  our  buildings,  the  state 
of  our  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  the 
quality  of  our  teaching  equipment  have  steadi- 
ly deteriorated. 

It  is  just  not  good  enough  for  us  to  stand  by 
and  hope  that  there  will  be  a dramatic  change 
in  government  support,  while  our  leaching 
equipment  becomes  obsolete,  our  library  ac- 
quisitions grow  inadequate  and  our  leaching 
facilities  become  shabby  and  run-down. 

We  need  to  move  forward  and  address  our 
highc.st-priority  academic  needs.  To  do  so,  wc 
must  become  more  self-reliant  Our  ability  to 
provide  high-quality  education  to  our  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and  to  meet  our 
research  objectives  depends  on  our  will  to  be- 
come more  self-reliant  and  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  seeking  ways  to  make  more  funds 
available  to  supponour  academic  and  research 
priorities, 

7his  budget  begins  a process  that  allows  us 
to  lake  greater  comrol  of  our  academic  destiny 
by  increasing  our  self-reliance. 

Fcderalgovemmentbudgctactions on  April 
27  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  may  well  result 
in  lower  transfer  payments  to  the  provinces, 
whicli  in  turn  is  likely  to  have  a negative  im- 
pact on  transfers  to  the  universities.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  provincial  government’s  struggle  to 
cope  with  healih-carc  costs  is  likely  to  further 
exacerbate  an  already  unacceptable  level  of 
university  funding.  Wc  may  not  like  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  — we  may  and  do  believe  it 
should  be  different  — but  we  cannot  ignore  it 
Tins  budget  therefore  has  a number  of  key 
objectives: 

• To  begin  a process  to  take  greater  control 
of  our  fiscal  destiny, 

• To  improve  our  academic  infrastructure 
through  increasing  our  library  acquisition 
budget,  enhancing  the  state  of  teaching 
equipment  and  refurbishing  our  teaching 
and  research  environment  through  sig- 
nificant academic  renovations. 


• To  maintain  our  commitment  to  both 
education  and  research  enhancement. 

• To  honor  our  commitment  to  the  long- 
term .salary  policy  and  to  employment  and 
pay  equity. 

• To  increase  financial  aid  to  students  in 
need. 

• To  provide  resources  to  increase  the 
academic  standards  of  our  entering  stu- 
dents. 

A key  feature  of  this  budget  is  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  first  time  of  a "special  capital 
budget,"  wWch  will  be  used  to  buy  under- 
graduate teaching  equipment,  undertake  major 
renovation  projects  such  as  Zavitz  Hall  and 
provide  a long-term  funding  base  for  continu- 
ing to  improve  our  academic  infrastructure. 

The  special  capital  budget  will  also  make 
available  the  estimated  Si  million  needed  to 
complete  construction  of  the  environmental 
biology/horiiculuiral  science  complex.  This 
budget  therefore  allows  us  to  create  a capital 
debt  to  allocate  capital  funds  for  high-priority 
academic  needs. 

The  capital  budget  debt  is  offset  by 
projected  revenues  from  ancillary  operations, 
including  Food  Services,  recovery  of  addition- 
al overhead  charges  to  the  residences  to  more 
closely  reflect  our  real  costs,  retail  operaiitMis 
and  parking. 

I am  sensitive  to  Utc  concerns  expressed 
about  the  need  for  a more  effective  parking 
system.  In  re^nse  to  this,  the  vice-president, 
administration,  in  consultation  with  all  campus 
constituencies,  will  develop  a number  of  alter- 
native proposals  to  improve  the  parking  situa- 
tion on  campus.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  provide 
an  interim  solution  by  September,  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  a more  eflective  parking 
system  by  May  1, 1990. 

In  addition  to  allocations  from  the  special 
capital  budget,  the  Univeraily  plans  to  allocate 
another  $1.8  million  for  renovations  and  re- 
placement of  the  physical  plant 

These  capital  ^locations  are  in  response  to 
the  1988  suategic  plan,  which  addressed  the 
issue  of  funding  for  the  maintenance  and 
renovation  of  our  physical  plant  Also  stressed 
in  both  the  1987  and  1988  plans  was  the  need 
for  equipment  in  support  of  undergraduate 
teaching. 

Creation  of  the  special  capital  budget  will 
allow  us  to  allocate  $1  million  to  under- 
graduate equipment  in  the  1989/90  fiscal  year. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  allocations  from  the 
teaching  enhancement  fund  and  the  normal 
equipment  expenditures  from  college  budgets. 
As  a result,  wc  expect  to  spend  a total  of  $1.5 
million  to  $2  million  on  undergraduate  equip- 
ment in  1989/90. 

In  the  future,  we  hope  to  augment  funds 
devoted  to  special  one-time  projects  by  alloca- 
tions from  the  land  endowment  fund.  This  en- 
dowment fund  will  be  established  by  B of  G as 
the  repository  for  ail  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  long-term  leases  and  the  development  of 
aggregates. 

By  the  end  of  1 989/90,  it’s  expected  that  the 
fund  will  total  $7.5  million,  ittfgely  from  the 
sale  of  two  parcels  of  land.  If  we  succeed  in 
developing  the  aggregates  in  Puslinch 


Township,  this  would  add  another  $22  million 
during  the  life  of  the  projecL 

After  fully  protecting  the  principal  against 
inflation,  any  excess  earnings  will  be  available 
for  distribution,  subject  to  B of  G approval. 

Although  creation  of  the  special  capital 
budget  allows  us  to  address  two  of  the  key  is- 
sues highlighted  in  the  1988  strategic  plan  — 
undergraduate  equipment  and  the  maintenance 
and  renovation  of  our  physical  plant  — there 
were  a number  of  other  issues  identified.  These 
included  die  infusion  of  new  faculty  into  the 
system,  the  provision  of  a response  to  the  is- 
sues raised  in  the  status  of  women  report,  an 
increase  in  graduate  enrolment  over  the  long 
term  and  the  question  of  staff  development  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  respond  to  <dl  these  is- 
sues in  formulating  this  budget 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
1988  saaiegic  plan  was  the  establishment  of  a 
faculty  bridging  scheme  to  supplement  the 
provincial  faculty  renewal  plan.  In  the  1989/90 
budget  year,  we  plan  to  allocate  $200,000  to 
initiate  this  scheme.  This  should  provide 
salaries  and  benefits  for  five  positions,  and  it  is 
hq)ed  that  over  the  next  five  years,  a total  of 
20  to  25  positions  will  be  created. 

In  response  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  status 
of  women  report.  Prof.  Janet  Wood  has  been 
seconded  from  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  to  fill  the  position  of 
employment  equity  co-ordinator.  There  is 
Sl^.CXX)  in  the  budget  to  support  this  office 
and  the  woric  to  be  undertaken  in  pay  equity. 

In  the  case  of  graduate  enrolment,  a specid 
additional  amount  of  $750,000  was  made 
available  to  support  graduate  students  in  the 
1988/89  year  in  anticipation  of  the  enrolment 
accessibility  funds  to  be  received  in  the 
1989/90  year.  This  allocation  has  been  in- 
creased to  $800,000  in  the  1989/90  budget  to 
cover  planned  increases  in  graduate  teaching 
assistant  rates  and  to  cover  the  ongoing  com- 
miunent  to  ^aduatc  students. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  identification  and 
development  of  staff  with  a high  de^ee  of 
potential,  a special  allocation  of  $75,000  has 
been  made  for  staff  development  and  training. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $21 .000  the  Univer- 
sity now  allocates  cemrally  and  docs  not  in- 
clude the  $70,000  set  aside  for  staff  tuition  fee 
waivers. 

A final  item  from  the  planning  paper,  which 
was  recognized  in  1987  and  1988,  was  the  need 
to  preserve  the  purchasing  power  oflhe  library 
acquisitions  budgeL  This  year,  an  additional 
$200,000  has  been  added  to  the  library  base  ac- 
quisitions budget. 

Apart  from  these  initiatives,  which  have 
been  taken  in  direct  response  to  the  strategic 
planning  documents,  there  are  some  other 
items  of  note. 

• In  response  to  our  long-term  objective  of 
increasing  the  academic  standa^s  of  our 
entering  suidems  and  bringing  the  number 
of  Ontario  Scholars  up  to  the  system 
average,  we  will  be  asking  B of  G to  allo- 
cate $200,000  for  1989/90  from  our  en- 
dowment funds  to  increase  the  number  of 
entrance  scholarships  from  75  to  about 
175. 


• This  year,  we  aio.  setting  up  a fund  of 
$75,000  to  provide  burs^ics  for  able  sui- 
dems  who  wish  to  enrol  at  the  University 
Or  continue  in  their  studies,  but  are 
hindered  by  financial  constraints. 

• During  the  budget  year,  both  the  Athletics 
Centre  and  child-care  centre  will  become 
operational,  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
$87,000  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
additional  utilities  that  will  be  required  to 
operate  these  buildings. 

• When  the  internal  review  process  was 
started,  it  was  recognized  that  some  funds 
would  be  required  to  implement  changes 
recommended  as  a result  of  the  process.  In 
this  budget  year,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
add  $38,000  to  replenish  this  fund. 

• A further  initiative  that  will  be  undertaken 
this  year  is  the  development  of  the  degree 
audit  system  for  computer-assisted  advis- 
ing and  telephone  voice  response  regisua- 
tion.  When  in  place,  both  these  systems 
should  reduce  the  burden  of  the  routine  ad- 
ministrative load  in  academic  counselling 
and  registration  for  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  Some  $ 1 3 1 .000  has  been  set  aside  to 
start  the  development  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Finally,  you  will  note  that  both  the  research 

enhancement  fund  and  the  teaching  enhance- 
ment fund  have  been  preserved.  These  funds 
are  extremely  important  because  they  provide 
seed  money  for  new  faculty,  allow  us  to 
develop  new  research  initiatives  and  provide 
an  opportunity  to  develc^  new  ideas  designed 
to  enrich  the  educational  experience. 

In  1988/89,  for  example,  the  education  en- 
hancement fund  supported  33  projects.  Al- 
though many  of  them  were  for  equipment  such 
as  computer-assisted  design  workstations  for 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
spectrophotometers  for  the  Department  of 
Chemisu^  and  Biochemistry  and  equipment 
for  the  Department  of  Drama,  a wide  spectrum 
of  projects  was  Siipportcd.  Tliey  included  the 
development  of  first-year  student  experience 
programs,  a leaching  project  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  and  preparation  of  videotapes  in 
tiic  Department  of  Food  Science. 

In  both  1987/88  and  1988/89,  more  than  a 
million  dollars  was  disbursed  from  the  re- 
search enhancement  fund.  In  the  first  year,  40 
awards  were  made,  some  of  which  were  two- 
year  commitments  and,  in  a very  few  cases, 
thrcc-ycar  commitments.  In  1988/89,  34  new 
awards  were  made,  and  18  projects  were  con- 
tinued from  the  previous  yc<ir. 

I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  alt  faculty 
and  staff,  for  it  is  you  who  have  borne  the  bur- 
den of  inadequate  funding  of  universities  over 
the  years.  Despite  this,  you  have  developed 
new  and  innovative  ways  of  providing  the  best 
possible  educational  experience  for  our  stu- 
dents, while  strengthening  our  research 
programs  and  continuing  to  provide  service  to 
all  the  university’s  publics. 

The  budget  before  us  takes  some  sigruficant 
steps  in  keeping  us  on  course  for  next  year, 
while  paving  the  way  for  us  to  be  in  a better 
position  to  respond  to  tlie  challenges  and  op- 
portunities that  lie  ahead. 

President  Brian  Segal 


Delivering  quality  goods 
at  low  prices 

U of  G’s  new  director  of  retail  operations 
knows  what  he  wants  to  achieve  in  the  job  — 
to  supply  quality  goods  to  the  University  com- 
munity at  lowest  possible  prices. 

“As  long  as  it’s  within  our  scope  to  do  it,  wc 
should  do  it,”  says  Bob  Kay.  “I’ll  be  taking  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  the  University  com- 
munity wants,  needs  and  uses,  and  what  things 
aren't  available."  If  there  is  a demand  for  cer- 
tain products  and  services.  Retail  Operations 
will  try  to  meet  that  demand  if  it’s  feasible,  he 
says. 

Retail  Operations,  a new  department  within 
Administrative  Services,  will  manage  some  of 
the  existing  services  on  campus  and  establish 
new  ones.  Kay  sees  the  department  as  an  im- 
portant asset  for  the  University. 

“Universities  arc  looking  for  sources  of 


Bob  Kay 


funds  that  governments  aren’t  providing,"  he 
says.  “This  is  one  avenue  the  University  can 
use  to  generate  revenue.  Any  profits  generated 
will  be  relumed  to  the  University,  for  such  pur- 
poses as  helping  to  keep  tuition  costs  down  and 
to  finance  badly  needt^  new  facilities.” 

One  of  the  new  areas  the  department  will  be 
active  in  is  computer  sales.  The  computer  pur- 
chase plan,  now  under  Computing  Services, 
will  transfer  to  Retail  Operations.  A computer 
Store  will  sell  a full  line  of  hardware,  peripheral 
equipment,  software  and  computing  supplies. 
A service  department  will  offer  repairs  for  all 
computers,  not  just  those  under  warranty.  Spe- 
cial iscounLs  available  only  to  universities  and 
savings  made  from  buying  directly  from 
manufacturers  will  result  in  lower  prices,  Kay 
says. 

Current  operations  such  as  the  pharmacy 
and  sub-post  office  will  continue  — with  im- 
provements. Health  and  beauty  items  will  be. 
on  average,  about  20  per  cent  below  the 
manufacturer’s  suggested  prices,  Kay  says. 
There  will  be  a broader  range  of  gift  items,  as 
well  as  a full  line  of  food  and  snack  items. 


Some  concerns  have  been  raised  about  the 
University  l^ng  over  the  operations  of  the 
Campus  Co-op.  But  Kay  says  the  new  depart- 
ment will  serve  the  University  community 
well.  “From  our  point  of  view,  wc’rc  here  to 
deliver  the  most  service  at  the  lowest  price. 
Under  Retail  Operations,  there  will  be  sig- 
nificantly more  revenue  that  will  go  back  into 
the  University.  People  will  pay  less  for 
products  than  they  used  to.” 

Kay  has  an  extensive  background  in  the 
retail  market  He  has  worked  for  companies 
such  as  Loblaws  and  Coles  bookstores.  He 
served  as  bookstore  manager  at  Ryerson 
Polyiechrucal  Institute  for  five  years.  His  work 
has  been  in  all  ^cas  of  the  retail  industry,  in- 
cluding buying,  selling,  leasing,  staff  planning 
and  maikcting. 

“I'm  using  everything  I know  for  this  job 
— and  learning  more,”  he  says.  “I  really  like 
the  campus  and  the  community,  and  I look  for- 
ward to  the  future.” 

Retail  Operations  welcomes  new  ideas  for 
products  or  services.  Anyone  with  suggestions 
should  call  Kay  at  Ext  2815. 0 
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Continuing  education 

Scientists  need 
money  management  skills 


The  headline  on  award-winning  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  reporter  Jim  Romahn’s  story 
summed  it  up  perfectly:  "Scientists  Spend 
More  Time  Looking  for  Money  than  Doing 
Research.” 

To  address  this  modern-day  reality,  U of  G 
is  offering  a week-long  course  in  research 
management  — the  only  such  training  ground 
in  Canada  for  researchers  and  research 
managers. 

Today’s  compeUlivc  research  environment 
has  forced  scientists  into  roles  they  probably 
weren’t  uained  for  — fund  raising,  manage- 
ment and  complex  budgeting,  to  name  a few. 
Researchers  agree  that  the  hours  devoted  to 
these  pursuits  would  be  belter  spent  doing  re- 

U of  G to  host  health 

Occupational  health  and  safety  is  finally  gain- 
ing iJic  recognition  it  deserves.  Farsighted  or- 
ganizations are  realizing  that  a strong 
commitment  to  a safe,  healthy  woricing  en- 
vironment leads  to  both  a decrease  in  illness 
and  injury  and  increased  employee  morale,  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity. 

Although  government  has  taken  the  lead, 
responsibility  is  also  being  shared  by  corpora- 
tions, labor  and  the  professionals.  "Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safely  in  the  1990s”  is  a 
national  conference  on  the  future  of  health  and 
safety  issues  from  corporate,  labor,  govern- 
ment and  professional  perspectives,  to  be  held 
on  campus  May  2 to  4. 


search,  but  managing  multifaceted  research 
programs  and  their  ensuing  confiicts  has  be- 
come a necessary  evil. 

"The  most  successful  researchers  will  be 
those  who  can  balance  both  their  books  and  the 
myriad  of  personalities  in  their  program,”  says 
course  leader  Jim  Mahone,  director  of  the 
University’s  OMAF  programs.  "Thai’s  a dif- 
ficult task.” 

Mahone’s  course  covers  four  areas  — re- 
search dynamics,  presentation  skills,  project 
management  and  conflict  managemenL 

The  program  is  being  offered  May  7 to  12. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  12  participants.  For 
more  information,  call  Continuing  Education 
program  manager  Rick  Nigol  alExL  3412.  O 

and  safety  conference 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Occupational  Hygiene 
Association  of  Ontario,  the  conference  is  co- 
ordinated by  lawyer,  and  consultant  Paul 
Simon,  a former  director  of  health,  safely  and 
environment  for  Northern  Telecom. 

Speakers  will  address  and  debate  the  essen- 
tial health  and  safety  issues  of  the  next  decade, 
including  WHMIS  regulations,  industrial 
hygiene,  ergonomics,  employee  assistance 
programs,  health  enhancement  and  workers’ 
compensation. 

For  registration  information,  call  Continu- 
ing Education  program  manager  Rick  Nigol  at 
Ext.  3412.0 


From  page  to  stage 
at  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival 


The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  enjoy.  At 
least,  that's  the  philosophy  behind  “From  Page 
to  Stage  ...  at  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,”  a 
Saturday  morning  discussion  May  6 about  this 
year’s  whodunit  opera,  Crazy  to  Kill. 

Sponsored  by  Continuing  Education, 
"From  Page  to  Stage”  will  give  participants  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  people  behind  the 
magic  — director  Jerry  Frankcn,  designer  Sue 
LePage  and  puppeteer  Anna  Wagner-OlL  Dis- 
cussion will  be  moderated  by  Prof.  Eugene 
Benson,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
a longtime  associate  of  the  festival. 

How  will  the  John  F.  Ross  school 
auditorium  be  Uansformed  into  an  Elmhurst 


rest  home?  How  will  five  singers  and  actors 
portray  21  characters?  What  will  the  life-size 
puppets  do?  These  are  just  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  participants  may  ask  as  they  look  at 
set  models,  examine  costume  designs  and  lis- 
ten to  excerpts  from  the  opera. 

“From  Page  to  Stage”  offers  an  insider’s 
look  at  a world  premiere.  Written  by  Canadian 
playwright  James  Reaney  and  composer  John 
Beckwith,  Crazy  to  Kill  is  a murder  mystery 
based  on  Anne  Cardwell’s  1941  novel  of  the 
same  title. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call  Ext. 
3956. O 


Women’s 

Weekend 

U of  G’s  second  Women’s  Weekend,  designed 
to  help  women  explore  their  opportunities  and 
give  them  the  resources  they  need  to  move 
closer  to  their  personal  and  professional  goals, 
will  be  held  May  12  and  13. 

A variety  of  workshops  ranging  from 
“Feminine  Spirituality”  to  "Financial  Invest- 
ment Strategies”  will  be  offered  throughout  the 
weekend. 

Workshop  leaders  include  retired  human 
biology  professor  Evelyn  Bird,  founding  direc- 
tor of  the  Stress  Management  and  High  Perfor- 
mance Clinic,  who  will  discuss  how  to  control 
stress  in  daily  life;  retired  Family  Studies 
professor  Kathleen  Brown,  who  will  show 
women  how  to  lake  control  of  their  financial 
affairs;  and  Guelph  lawyer  Loma-Lce  Snowie, 
who  will  explore  a variety  of  issues  related  to 
family  law. 

Lynda  Pinnington  of  Pinninglon  As- 
sociates, a consulting  firm  that  focuses  on  ap- 
plied productivity  improvement  techniques  for 
business  and  industry,  will  offer  a session  on 
career  planning  and  goal  selling.  Guelph 
psychologist  Kathryn  Greenaway  will  discuss 
“Women  at  Middle  Age:  Fabulous  40s  and 
Fantastic  50s.”  U of  G chaplain  Rev.  Dorothy 
Barker  will  lead  a session  on  “Feminine 
Spirituality.” 

Other  sessions  include  “Flying  High  and 
Free:  The  Happiness  Seminar”  and  “Influence 
and  Leadership”  with  Queen’s  University 
business  professor  Carol  Beatty,  "Starting 
Your  Own  Consulting  Business”  and 


"Negotiating  for  Result^’  with  management 
consultant  Ruth  Armstrong,  "Marketing  Your 
Small  Business”  with  marketing  consultant 
Alexandra  Campbell  and  “Professional  Image 
and  Self-Projection”  with  image  consultant 
Ellen  Case. 

The  weekend  will  also  feature  Prof.  Janet 
Wood,  U of  G’s  newly  appointed  employment 
equity  co-ordinator,  speaking  on  “Ethical 
Choice:  How  Can  You  Contribute?”  and  a dis- 
cussion of  “Women  and  Development”  with 
Liz  Cockbum,  chair  of  the  International  Train- 
ing Division. 

Registration  costs  are  $45  for  half-day  ses- 
sions and  S95  for  full-day  sessions.  For 
registration  information,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956. 0 


The  right  person  for  the  Job 


Human  rights  authorities  are  increasing  their 
scrutiny  of  hiring  procedures.  To  avoid  costly 
mistakes,  managers  must  follow  proper  selec- 
tion procedures.  More  than  ever,  they  need 
special  skills  to  make  the  best  possible  hiring 
decisions. 

In  particular,  they  need  to  know  how  to 
manage  the  personnel  selection  process  within 
the  legal  framework  of  human  rights  laws.  To 
help.  Continuing  Education  is  offering  a two- 
day  seminar  on  “Personnel  Selection  and 
Human  Rights  Legislation”  May  2 and  3. 

The  seminar  will  be  led  by  Prof.  Steven 
Cronshaw,  Psychology,  a specialist  in  in- 
dustrial organizational  psychology  and  an  ac- 


uve  consultant  to  government  and  industry.  He 
will  provide  an  overview  of  human  rights 
legislation  and  legal  models  in  personnel  selec- 
tion, discussing  reliability  and  validity  con- 
cepts, employment  testing,  the  employment 
interview,  application  forms  and  reference 
checking. 

“The  importance  of  finding  the  right  person 
for  the  right  job  cannot  be  overestimated,”  says 
Continuing  Education  program  manager  Rick 
Nigol.  “The  costs  of  making  poor  hiring 
decisions  are  simply  loo  great.” 

For  registration  information,  call  Nigol  at 
Ext  3412.0 


Where  they  keep  on  learning 


At  Continuing  Education,  they  know  about 
learning.  From  July  1987  to  June  1988,  ilic 
University  School  of  Continuing  Education’s 
five  divisions  chalked  up  more  than  16,000 
registrations  in  degree  credit,  ccrlificaie. 
diploma  and  general-interest  courses. 

But  the  school’s  staff  don’t  just  prepare 
courses  and  programs  for  the  general  public. 
They  keep  on  learning  themselves,  too.  In  fact, 
they’re  busy  taking  courses  lor  general  interest 
or  professional  development  from  a variety  of 
institutions,  including  U of  G. 

Earlier  this  year,  Phil  Wright,  chair  of  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  earned  his 
doctorate  in  vocational  indusuial  education 
from  Pennsylvania  Slate  University. 

Other  staff  arc  working  on  doctorates  from 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(OISE).  Liz  Cockbum,  chair  of  the  Division  of 
International  Training,  and  Bill  Culp,  chair  of 
Independent  Study,  arc  pursuing  degrees  in 
adult  education.  Gary  Lodge,  a program 
manager  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, is  studying  the  adminisiration  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Rick  Nigol,  also  a program 
manager  in  Continuing  Education,  is  planning 
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to  begin  work  on  his  EdD  from  OISE  this  fall. 

In  another  area  of  professional  develop- 
ment. Independent  Study's  publications/media 
mitnager  Penny  Clelland  is  enrolled  in  the  cer- 
tificate program  in  magazine  journalism  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute.  Lorraine 
Clark,  chair  and  counsellor  in  the  Division  of 
General  Studies,  is  working  towards  the  cer- 
lificalion/clinical  membershipof  the  American 
Association  for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
and  is  taking  graduate  courses  in  FACS. 

Many  other  staff  are  also  taking  advantage 
of  the  resources  the  University  has  to  offer. 
Gail  Hall  from  Distance  Education  completed 
her  BA  with  a major  in  French  by  part-time 
study  in  1987  and  is  now  taking  credit  courses 
as  an  unclassified  student  Rita  Vandcrlec  from 
General  Studies  is  hoping  to  complete  her  BA 
in  sociology/family  studies  this  year.  In  the 
Division  of  International  Training,  administra- 
tive assistant  Barbara  Coulter  is  enrolled  in 
Continuing  Education’s  certificate  program  in 
communication,  and  Amy  Machang’u  recent- 
ly completed  “French  I,”  the  first  level  in  Con- 
tinuing Education’s  certificate  in  French  as  a 
second  language.  O 


Many  of  the  staff  in  the  University  School 
of  Continuing  Education  are  involved  in 
furthering  their  own  education.  Seated, 
left  to  right:  Gail  Hall,  Liz  Cockbum, 


Lorraine  Clark  and  Gary  Lodge.  Stand* 
ing:  Amy  Machang’u,  Rita  Vanderlee, 
Rick  Nigol,  Penny  Clelland,  Phil  Wright 
and  Barbara  Colter. 
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Research  video  system  takes  guesswork  out  of  planning 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

OfTiceof  Research. 

Open  ^cc  planners  in  Toronio’s  parks  and 
recreation  department  are  enthused  about  a 
unique  video  capture  system  developed  at  U of 
G that  heralds  a new  era  of  accountability  and 
public  input  in  the  planning  process. 

Called  “Image  Processing,”  iheGuelph  sys- 
tem combines  actual  video  footage  of  areas  tar- 
geted for  change  with  superimposed 
computer-drawn  images  of  proposed  develop- 
ments such  as  buildings,  roads,  parking  lots  and 
open  spaces. 

A successful  project  in  the  Bay-Adelaide 
area  of  Toronto  led  the  city  to  retain  a research 
group  from  the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture for  further  consultation. 

Planners  agree  that  the  impact  of  develop- 
ment is  never  well-understood  or  communi- 
cated during  the  planning  and  review  process, 
says  school  director  Walter  Kehm.  That’s  be- 
cause traditional  ways  of  displaying  develop- 
ment proposals  visually — such  as  models,  site 
plans,  elevations,  sections  and  perspectives  — 
are  “flat”  and  non-rcpresenlalive. 

But  television  ad^  a new  dimension  to  the 
process,  especially  because  the  superimposed 
image  can  be  altered  immediately  on  requesL 

“Our  video  capture  system  eliminates  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  guesswork  from  plans,”  says 
Kehm.  Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer,  who 
developed  the  system,  calls  it  a sign  of  the  limes. 
“We’re  in  a video  age,”  he  says.  “People  relate 
well  to  that  medium.” 

Toronto  planners  needed  help  clarifying 
open  space  aspects  of  the  Bay-Adelaide  area, 
an  important  core  region  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
major  development  propose.  To  relieve  the  an- 
ticipated traffic  congestion  this  development 
would  cause  and  simultaneously  create  a new 
civic  focus  downtown,  the  city  wanted  to  create 
significant  public  open  space  there. 

So  a design  team  consisting  of  Kehm, 
Nelischer,  Toronto  parks  and  recreation  com- 
missioner Herb  Pirk  and  Toronto  architect  Peter 
Simon  created  a plan  that  was  then  uanslated 
into  a series  of  video  images. 

“These  images  capttircd  the  spirit  of  the 
design  and  its  special  qualities,  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  when  looldng  at  drawings 
alone,”  says  Kehm.  “Within  a very  short  period 
of  lime,  the  essence  of  the  development 
proposal  can  be  carefully  evaluated.  It’s  a 
highly  useful  medium  for  communicating 


i 


Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don’ t.  A new  video 
system  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture allows  planners  to  see  how 
changes  to  a site  will  look.  Above,  Branion 
Plaza  with  Zavitz  Hall.  Below,  without. 
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planning  and  design  concepts  in  an  inexpensive 
way.” 

Kehm  expects  that  public  demand  for  mean- 
ingful input  into  the  planning  process  — espe- 
ciily  with  the  future  of  highly  visible  areas  like 
Hai^urfront,  the  Toronto  Island  airport  and  the 
railways  lands  in  question  — will  increase  use 
of  the  video  capture  system. 


“Video  and  computer  technology  gives  us 
the  ability  to  make  on-t/ie-spoi  changes  people 
wanllosee  in  proposeddevelopmcntschcmes,” 
says  Kehm.  “Buildings  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  size,  open  spaceareascan  besimu- 
lalcd  and  street  traffic  projected  for  easy,  acces- 
sible viewing  by  the  public  and  decision 
makers.” 


With  this  technology,  esoteric  tenns  used  by 
architects  and  planners  such  as  “gross  denxity,  ” 
“site  coverage"  and  “set  back  limits”  can  now 
be  demonstrated  in  an  interactive  way.  This  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  lay  people  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  planning  process,  he  says.  O 


Biolistics  bombard  plant  cells  for  research 


A stainless  steel  “panicle  gun”  that  bombards 
plant  cells  with  DNA  is  U of  G’s  entry  into  a 
new  field  called  biolistics. 

Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  says 
biolistics  (an  amalgam  of  “biological”  and 
“ballistics”)  represents  a totally  novel  ap- 
proach to  gene  transfer.  It  offers  bioiech- 
nologisls  the  fastest  method  available  for 
introducing  agriculturally  important  trails  into 
field  crops. 

“Our  scientists  have  a mandate  to  improve 
crops  in  whatever  way  possible,  so  they  stay 
keenly  aware  of  technological  developments,” 
says  Milligan.  “Their  knowledge  of  new 
developments  and  their  respected  presence  in 
research  were  the  keys  to  early  access  to  a 
promising  instrument  like  the  particle  gun,”  he 
says. 

Milligan  says  the  particle  gun  — which  has 
been  developed  only  in  the  past  two  years  and 
is  available  from  a very  limited  number  of  sup- 
pliers — is  useful  for  (he  gene  transfer  of  trails 
like  herbicide  and  disease  resistance  or  stress 
tolerance  into  some  cereal  crops. 

“Cereal  crops  can  benefit  greatly  from 
genetic  assistance,”  he  says,  “but  their 
molecular  structure  makes  it  lough  for  re- 
searchers to  successfully  introduce  new, 
beneficial  genes.  The  panicle  gun  makes  the 
job  appreciably  more  cfficienL" 

Gene  transfer  in  plants  has  uadilionally 
been  a slow  and  frus&aling  process,  owing 
mostly  to  the  difficulties  of  physically  getting 
the  specific,  desired  genetic  material  into  the 
cell. 

The  most  conventional  method  of  gene 
transfer  in  plants  is  to  introduce  the  material 


through  crossbreeding.  With  this  method, 
however,  extraneous  genetic  material  gets 
mixed  in,  and  species  reproductive  incom- 
patibility can  be  a problem. 

A more  direct  and  recent  method  is  microin- 
jcciion,  using  finely  drawn  glass  needles  to  in- 
sert minute  quaniilics  of  genetic  material  into 
cells.  This,  however,  is  extremely  tedious. 

Finally,  researchers  have  resorted  to 
elcctroporlion,  short  high-voltage  shocks  that 
cause  gaps  in  the  cell  wall  and  allow  genetic 
material  to  slip  through.  But  cells  that  endure 
this  ueauncnl  have  a high  mortality  rate,  and 
the  survivors  have  difiicully  developing  into 
whole  plants. 

The  panicle  gun  was  developed  to  allow  re- 


searchers to  penetrate  the  cell  wall  quickly  and 
insert  only  specific  genetic  material.  Its  suc- 
cess centres  around  high-velocity 
microprojeclilcs  — minute  pieces  of  gold  or 
tungsten  (non-toxic  to  the  plant  or  animal), 
coated  en  masse  with  desirable  DNA  material. 

The  microprojeclilcs  are  inserted  into  a 
vacuum  chamber  affixed  with  a solenoid  gun- 
like firing  pin  and  are  blasted  sholgun-siylc 
into  an  adjacent  ch^ber  filled  with  immature, 
penetrable  plant  cells.  The  blast  propels  the 
liny  microprojeclilcs  through  the  cell  walls, 
bombarding  the  cell  interior  with  specific 
DNA. 

Once  inside  the  cell,  the  DNA  dislodges 
from  the  projectile  and,  ideally,  affixes  itself  in 


the  proper  spot  on  the  targeted  gene.  As  the  cell 
grows  and  multiplies,  the  desirable  trait  is  ex- 
pressed and  passed  on  to  future  generations. 

The  particle  gun  will  be  located  in  the 
Dcparimeniof  Crop  Science.  Milligan  says  the 
particle  gun  acquisition  represents  the  kind  of 
biotechnology  endeavors  that  Canadian 
universities  must  assert  themselves  in. 

“In  Canada,  our  researchers  have  to  be  at 
the  forefront  of  new  and  developing  tech- 
nologies, so  wc  can  be  participants  in  shaping 
advances  to  our  advantage,”  he  says.  “Other- 
wise, we’ll  be  coming  in  late,  paying  the  costs 
underlying  technologies  developed  in  other 
counuies  and  spending  money  adapting  them 
to  our  uses.”0 


Schematic  Diagram  of  the  Particle  Gun 
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Glasnost  and  Perestroika 
open  doors  for  CIP’s 
linkage  program  plans 


by  Maria  Protz 

Whal  do  lurkey  breeding,  bioiechnology,  food 
refrigeration  and  comparative  social  analysis 
have  in  common? 

Each  has  been  the  focus  of  scholars  visiting 
U of  G from  institutions  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  past  50  years,  a 
variety  of  such  visits  has  b^n  initiated  by 
Guelph  faculty  and  departments. 

Most  recently.  East  European  and  Soviet 
Union  (EESU)  contacts  brought  Liparit 
Kiuzadjan  to  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  where  he  lectured  on  the  chan- 
ges in  Soviet  society.  In  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  Alexander  Podmasko  of  the 
Odessa  Technological  Institute  is  investigating 
computer  applications  to  refrigeration  tech- 
nologies. Andris  Miezilis  of  the  Latvian 
Academy  of  Agriculture  is  on  an  academic  ex- 
change in  the  Department  of  Crop  Science 
until  June.  And  the  Department  of  Ajiimal  and 
Poultry  Science  is  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  Olsztyn  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Academy  of  Poland  to  conduct  joint  research 
in  turkey  breeding. 

The  Centre  for  International  Programs 
(CIP)  is  now  trying  to  work  out  a unified  EESU 
program  that  would  incorporate  all  research 
disciplines,  rather  than  having  a set  of  separate, 
individual  linkages,  says  CIP  director  Archie 
MacKinnon.  With  the  spirit  of  Glasnost  and 
Peresuoika,  the  lime  isripc  to  begin  a more  for- 
mal program  structure  for  links  between 
Canadian  and  EESU  universities,  he  says. 

Both  Canada  and  EESU  arc  now  more  open 
to  "identifying  the  crucial  areas  of  common 
concern  and  for  opening  up  communication 
about  these  concerns,”  says  MacKinnon.  "At 
Guelph,  ihcprcscnl  focus  is  on  animal,  poultry, 
and  crop  science,  as  well  as  sustainable 
dcvclopmcnL”  Future  co-operation  is  being 
sought  tor  research  related  to  the  Arctic  and 
areas  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  idea  is  to  create  a linkage  program 
along  the  lines  of  the  International  Research 
and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  in  the  United 
States.  The  IREX  encourages  U.S.-EESU  af- 
filiations. The  program  structure  of  EESU  will 
also  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  present 
Guclph-Wagcningen  arrangement  except  that 
it  will  involve  a number  of  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

“The  attempt  is  to  sucngihen  and  facilitate 
ongoing  collaboration  as  well  as  to  instigate 
new  research  areas  of  importance,”  says 
MacKinnon.  "By  obtaining  the  commiunentof 
EESU  research  academics  which  arc  umbrella 
organizations  for  other  research  institutions,  it 
should  be  easier  to  assist  with  the  required 
communication,  planning  and  funding  for  in- 
dividual institutional  collaboration.” 

Such  a program  would  involve  other 
Canadian  universities  as  well.  The  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Canada  has  sur- 
veyed universities  across  the  country  about 
their  interest  in  EESU . The  Deparunent  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  is  also  interested  in  promoting  a 
Canada-wide  network  of  institutions  with 
EESU  research  interests. 

This  type  of  network  would  allow  U of  G 
to  participate  in  the  programs  of  other 
Canadian  universities,  such  as  the  Institute  for 
Soviet  Studies  that  has  been  created  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  ESSU  scholars  and  .scientists  at 
Guelph  would  be  available  to  this  institute.  The 
various  ethnic  groups  in  Canada  that  have  their 
cultural  origins  in  EESU  have  also  expressed 
interest  in  learning  from  these  scholars,  says 
MacKinnon. 

This  network  would  also  be  important  for 
the  ESSU  scholars  themselves,  he  says.  Not 
only  would  they  learn  from  their  work  in 
Canada  and  gain  by  sharing  in  Joint  research, 
their  chances  of  exchanging  information 
among  their  own  counuics  would  also  be  im- 
proved. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a half.  Prof.  Fred  Eid- 
lin.  Political  Studies,  has  played  a leading  role 
in  establishing  contacts  with  institutions  in 
Poland  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 


These  institutions  have  identified  teaching  ex- 
changes, short-term  lecture  tours,  material  ex- 
changes and  joint  research  as  the  most  relevant 
types  of  mutual  activities. 

In  July  1988,  CIP  surveyed  faculty  across 
campus  to  determine  what  EESU  relationships 
they  are  currently  maintaining.  In  whal  areas 
they  are  interested  in  expanding  and  what  they 
would  like  to  accomplish  through  these  links. 

In  February,  a seminar  was  held  to  discuss 
the  survey’s  findings.  MacKinnon  says  one  of 
the  main  needs  identified  was  for  additional 
funding  to  sustain  EESU  interchange.  In  the 
past,  support  has  come  from  individual  re- 
search giants  through  such  agencies  as  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
Vienna,  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council. 

An  initial  trust  fund  has  now  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  with  the  costs  of  EESU  links. 
Additional  support  will  be  sought  from 
UNESCO,  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  private  commercial  sources.  The 
Ontario  Turkey  Breeders  Association  has  al- 
ready been  a major  source  of  private  donations 
for  lurkey-relaK^  research. 

The  role  of  the  trust  fund  will  be  to  provide 
modest  subsidies  to  bring  EESU  scholars  and 
scientists  to  Guelph,  says  MacKinnon.  Seed 
money  will  also  be  available  for  Guelph  facul- 
ty and  graduate  students  to  visit  participating 
EESU  insututions. 

Applications  for  subsidies  will  come  from 
departments  that  have  already  established 
commitments  with  specific  EESU  institutions. 
Subsidies  will  be  granted  on  a case-by-case 
basis  on  review  by  CIP  associates.  For  the  lime 
being,  however,  the  onus  for  funding  support 
will  continue  to  be  on  committed  faculty  and 
depaitmenls  until  the  trust  fund  is  fortified. 

To  stretch  the  funding  dollar,  CIP  is  en- 
couraging commitments  for  reciprocal  billet- 
ing and  exchanges-in-kind,  says  MacKinnon. 
This  would  require  departments  here  to 
provide  accommodation,  local  travel  and  addi- 
tional local  expenses  for  visiting  scholars  to 
Guelph.  Similarly,  Guelph  participants  would 
be  responsible  for  their  own  travel  costs,  but 
would  have  all  other  expenses  covered  by  the 
host  institution  overseas. 

Funding  support  is  also  needed  for  language 
translation,  both  here  and  abroad,  says 
MacKinnon.  Visitors  to  Guelph  must  now  rely 
on  the  translation  abilities  of  a few  professors. 
“I  do  not  have  ux)uble  with  the  scientific  docu- 
ments in  the  library,”  says  Podmasko,  "but 
everyday  language  is  more  difficult  for  me.” 

The  future  looks  promising  for  establishing 
a unified  linkage  program,  says  MacKinnon. 
Earlier  this  week,  he  was  to  meet  on  campus 
with  the  Polish  Ambassador  to  Canada  to  dis- 
cuss Poland’s  interest  in  an  EESU  program. 
And  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Ottawa  has  invited  the  University  to  participate 
in  meetings  with  the  East  European  Council  for 
further  discussion  of  an  appropriate  funding 
mechanism.  O 


Libraries  cut  costs 
on  StatsCan  data 

A huge  increase  in  charges  for  Statistics 
Canada  material  has  prompted  poslsecondary 
institutions  across  Canada,  including  U of  G, 
to  form  a consortium  to  cut  costs. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Research 
Librancs  (CARL)  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  Ottawa  that  will  allow  it  to  buy  one  set  of 
SiaisCan’s  data  tapes  and  copy  them  for  dis- 
tribution to  member  institutions.  All  CARL 
members  will  conuibute  to  a commoi 
that  will  be  used  to  buy  the  tapes,  then  will  pay 
only  the  cost  of  reproduction  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  files. 

The  cost  of  StatsCan  data  has  risen  an 
average  of  1.567  per  cent  since  1981,  due  to 
Ottawa’s  decision  to  make  the  data  centre  a 
cost-recovery  operation.  O 


Mental  health  professionals  judged  the 
therapeutic  landscape  designs  by  third- 
year  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
students.  Left  to  right:  Prof.  Victor 
Chanasyk,  Landscape  Architecture;  Dr. 
Ken  Breitman,  Homewood  Sanitarium; 


Dr.  Stanley  Litch,  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre;  student  Mike  De 
Quetteville;  Sheila  Hobson,  program 
director  of  Discovery  House;  and  Alistair 
Moody,  program  director  of  Dunara. 
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Landscape  Architecture 
students  design  ‘therapeutic’ 
landscape  for  halfway  houses 


Students  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture have  been  finding  ways  to  help  residents 
at  two  Guelph  halfway  houses — by  designing 
landscapes  that  will  contribute  to  their 
recovery. 

In  a project  for  a third-year  design  course, 
35  students  each  conceived  a landscape  to 
serve  the  adjoining  yards  of  Dunara  and  Dis- 
covery House  on  Gordon  Street.  A composite 
design,  incorporating  some  of  the  best  of  their 
ideas,  may  be  implemented  if  budgets  allow. 

“Therapeutic  landscapes”  are  a relatively 
new  idea,  says  Prof.  Victor  Chanasyk.  He  and 
a graduate  student  surveyed  a group  of 
schizophrenics  and  found  that  certain  design 
characteristics  can  act  “as  a first  step  toward 
minimizing  some  of  the  psychological  and 
physical  barriers  perceived  by  resident 
psychiatric  patients.” 

Because  it  is  a new  area  of  research,  the  stu- 
dents based  much  of  their  work  on  interviews 
with  the  residents  of  the  two  houses,  says 
Chanasyk.  The  residents  of  Discovery  House 
are  adults  who  arc  in  the  last  stages  of  recovery 
from  mental  health  problems.  They  usually 
stay  from  six  months  to  a year.  The  residents 
of  Dunara  are  longer-term  patients. 

Coming  up  with  a suitable  plan  was  chal- 
lenging, says  student  Moreen  Miller.  The  stu- 


dents had  to  see  past  the  stereotypes  that  people 
usually  have  about  patients  with  mental  ill- 
nesses, and  they  had  to  realize  that  all  the  resi- 
dents had  their  own  personal  tastes  and 
preferences,  she  says. 

Many  of  the  designs  focused  on  “the  exten- 
sion of  the  living  area  into  the  landscape,”  says 
Miller.  People  with  mental  health  problems 
often  have  problems  with  motivation  and  don’t 
like  ambiguous  spaces.  The  students  stressed 
purpose  in  each  of  the  areas  of  the  landscape, 
such  as  a secluded  woodsy  area  for  quiet  walks 
and  recreational  areas  for  sports.  They  tried  to 
avoid  dark,  enclosed  areas. 

Miller  says  the  project  was  a real  learning 
experience  for  all  ^e  students.  The  residents 
were  also  enthusiastic,  especially  after  they 
had  a special  showing  of  the  students’  work. 

“It  gave  the  residents  an  opportunity  to  say 
how  they  want  to  see  their  environment,”  says 
Sheila  Hobson,  program  director  of  Discovery 
House.  ‘They  don’t  often  get  that  chance.  This 
really  opened  up  the  communication  between 
the  University  and  our  house.  We’re  very,  very 
pleased.” 

Alistair  Moody,  program  director  at 
Dunara,  says  the  students  showed  “tremen- 
dous imagination  and  insight”  in  their 
designs.  O 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  JAPAN 


Prof.  Hiroshi  Ishida  presents  a copy  of  his 
latest  book,  An  Historical-Cultural  Geog- 
raphy of  Japan  to  chief  librarian  John 
Black.  Ishida  visited  U of  G en  route  to 
receive  an  award  from  the  American 
Geographical  Society  in  New  York.  While 
here,  he  presented  a paper  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  He  is  retired  from  the 


University  of  Hiroshima,  where  he  was 
professor  and  director  of  the  regional  re- 
search unit,  and  is  now  chief  librarian  at 
Fukayama  University  in  Japan.  Ishida's 
association  with  U of  G began  in  1965  when 
he  and  Profs.  Gerald  Bloomfield  and  Fred 
Dahms,  Geography,  were  together  at  the 
University  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Engineering  students  meet 
The  School  of  Engineering  will  present  a 
graduate  student  conference  May  3 from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Morning 
sessions  will  focus  on  “Engineered  Environ- 
ment” and  “Waste  Treatmenu”  In  the  afi^- 
noon,  the  speakers  will  explore  a variety  of 
issues  related  to  “Hydrology"  and  “Water 
Quality.”To  register,  call  Ext.  3023.  Admission 
is  free. 


WEDNESDAY,  April  26 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - College  of 
Arts,  10:30  a.m.,  MacKinnon  107;  College  of 
Physical  Science,  1:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
105. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Herd  Health  Management 
Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Freestyle 
Dairy  Herd,”  Wayne  Etherington,  12:10 
p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Ritchie  Lecture  - “Trends  in  the  World 
Trading  System,”  Sylvia  Ostry,  5 p.m., 
Macdonald  Hall  149. 

THURSDAY,  April  27 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  5 p.m. 
MacNaughton  315. 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Art  Lecture  - Stephen  Hogbin,  2:30  to  3:30 
p.m..  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  April  28 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC533. 

Conference  - “Agriculture  in  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  GATT  Negotiations:  Implications 
for  Canada  and  Ontario’s  Agrifood  System,” 
8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre, 
regisu^lion  information  at  Ext.  3933.  Ext. 
3933. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Planning  Process  Meetings  - Physical 
Resources,  Internal  Audit,  Financial  Ser- 
vices, Administrative  Services,  Budget  Of- 
fice, Personnel,  10  a.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall; 
College  of  Biological  Science,  2 p.m., 
Botany/Gcnetics/Zoology  200. 

SATURDAY,  April  29 

Continuing  Education  - “Your  Dog’s 
Health  and  Lifestyle,”  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  I 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m.,  Arbor- 
etum Centre,  $29.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Line,  35  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  May  1 

OVC  Seminar  - “Future  Directions  for 
Veterinary  Medicine:  The  DVM  Program,” 
12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

TUESDAY,  May  2 

Film  - “An  Evening  with  the  National  Film 
Board.”  7:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton  113,  free. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  3 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m,,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion. 12:10p.m.,  UC  533. 


World  energy  conference 
The  14ih  Congress  of  the  World  Energy  Con- 
ference will  be  held  Sepu  17  to  22  in  Montreal. 
Focusing  on  the  theme  “Energy  for  Tomor- 
row,” the  congress  will  examine  the  future  role 
of  the  world  energy  community,  the  social  and 
environmental  consirainls,  and  the  economic 
and  technological  issues  that  will  determine  the 
world’s  energy  future.  To  register  for  the  con- 
ference, coniact  Charles  Smith.  CANWEC, 
Suite  305,  130  Albert  St.  Ottawa  KIP  5G2, 
613-993-4624.  FAX:  613-993-7679. 


Conference  - School  of  Engineering 
Graduate  Student  Conference,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Equine  Research  Centre: 
An  Update  on  Programs  and  Plans,"  Russ 
Willoughby,  12:10  p.m,.  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  May  4 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Plant  Biotechnology  Centre  Seminar  - 
“Developmental  and  Environmental  Regula- 
tions of  Plant  Gene  Expression,”  Chris  Lamb, 
2:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  029. 

FRIDAY,  May  5 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m,, 
UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “A  Night  of 
Glorious  Singing,”  8 p.m,,  War  Memorial 
HaU.$13  to$20. 

SATURDAY,  May  6 

Continuing  Education  - “From  Page  to 
Stage  ...  at  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  1 p.m,,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Patchwork,”  Jane  Eccles, 
noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  continues  to  May  28. 

Workshop  - “The  Art  of  Puppetry.”  Anna 
Wagner-Ou,  Macdonald  Siewan  Art  Centre, 
1:30  to  3 p.m.,  free. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m..  Arbor- 
etum Centre,  $29.50. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Guthrie  on 
Guthrie,  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $13  to 
$20. 

SUNDAY,  May  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Fergus,  45  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Perry-Staryk- 
Tsutsumi  Trio,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$13  to  $20. 

TUESDAY,  May  9 

Workshop  - Plant  Biotechnology  Seminar 
Plant  Stress  Workshop,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
441 .442,444,  $25,  call  Marj  Brooks.  Ext.  8773, 
to  register. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  10 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Immune  Reconstituted 
SCID  Mouse:  Is  It  a Generally  Applicable 
Model  for  Veterinary  Research?”  Anne  Croy, 
12: 10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  opens 

The  22nd  annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival  begins 
May  5 with  the  gala  opening  of  “A  Night  of 
Glorious  Singing”  and  continues  May  6 with 
Guthrie  on  Guthrie  starring  Colin  Fox  and  May 
7 with  the  Peny-Staryk-Tsulsumi  Trio.  All 
three  performances  are  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hail.  Tickets  range  from  $10  to  20. 
For  tickctinformaiion, call  821-7570or  toll  free 
1-800-265-7279  from  the  416,  519  and  705 
areas.  The  uio  will  conduct  master  classes  for 
advanced  students  May  8 and  9. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Depaitment  has  the  follow- 
ing available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD 
^754  — 1977  16-fooi  Springbok  boat  with  16- 
foot  Explorer  trailer,  9.9-horsepowcr  Johnson 
motor,  20-litrc  gas  can,  oars,  paddles,  spare  tire. 
Reserve  bid  is  $1,350.  For  information  and 
viewing,  call  Ext  8 1 39.  Offers  will  be  accepted 
until  May  5. 

Conference  planning  manual 

The  Development  Education  Program  has  just 
published  Working  in  international  Develop- 
ment: A Conference  Planning  Manual,  written 
by  Gayle  Valcriote  and  illustrated  by  Susan 
Wright.  The  publication  is  based  on  the 
program’s  experience  in  staging  the  “Working 
in  Development  Conference”  since  1984  and  is 
designed  for  organizations  that  are  mounting 
similar  events.  For  information  on  how  to  ob- 
tain a copy,  call  Exl  3778. 

Summer  courses  on  development 

Dalhousie  and  St  Mary’s  universities  present 
the  Halifax  summer  school  in  international 
developmentMay  15  to  June  30.  Full- and  half- 
credit  courses  are  being  offered,  including  a 
seminar  in  development  studies,  an  introduc- 
u’on  to  development  studies  and  a summer  in- 
stitute on  gender  and  development.  There  will 
also  be  a special  non-credit  seminar  on  Latin 
American  development  For  more  information, 
check  the  Development  Education  Program 
bulletin  board  at  the  Centre  for  Intemau'onal 
Programs,  15  University  Avc.  E.,  or  contact 
Dalhousie  or  Sl  Mary’s  directly. 

Plant  biotech  seminars 

Chris  Lamb  of  the  plant  biology  lab  at  the  Salk 
Institute,  San  Diego,  will  speak  on  “Develop- 
mental and  Environmental  Regulations  of  Plant 
Gene  Expression”  May  4 at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room 
029,  MacKinnon  building.  It  Is  one  of  a series 
of  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Plant  Biotechnol- 
ogy Ccniie,  Guelph- Waterloo  Biotech  and  the 
Dcparimcnl  of  Environmental  Biology.  The 
first  PBC  plant  stress  workshop  will  be  held 
May  9 in  Rooms  441 , 442  and  AAA,  University 
Centre.  Speakers  from  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  discuss  various 
aspects  of  plant  stress.  It  runs  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  cost  is  $25  for  faculty,  $20  for  students 
and  staff.  For  more  information,  call  Marj 
Brooks  at  Exl8773. 

Film  board  screenings 
In  recognition  of  the  National  Film  Board’s 
50ih  anniversary,  the  University  is  presenting 
an  evening  of  screenings  of  NFB  films  from  the 
library’s  collection  May  2 in  Room  113, 
MacNaughton  building.  Films  include  “Images 
of  the  Wild,”  “Blackberry  Subway  Jam,"  “If 
You  Love  this  Planet”  and  “The  SuecL”  The 
screenings  begin  al7:30 p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

At  the  art  centre 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  helping 
celebrate  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  with  ex- 
hibitions and  a workshop.  “Patchwork,”  an  ex- 
hibition by  U of  G graduate  Jane  Eccles,  opens 
May  6.  It  consists  of  portraits  of  1 0 women  witli 
objects  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them- 
selves. It  continues  until  May  28.  Also  on  May 
6.  artist  Anna  Wagncr-Oti  will  present  a 
workshop  on  "The  Art  of  Puppeuy”  at  1:30 
p.m.  She  will  demonsratc  her  collection  of 
puppets  from  various  cultures  while  discussing 
the  history  of  her  craft  Admission  is  free.  The 


Coming  Events 


exhibition  “Polychromed  Reliefs”  continues 
until  May  14,  and  “Better  Living”  is  on  until 
June  4. 

Immigration  conference 

The  Scottish  studies  section  of  the  Department 
of  History  is  organizing  “The  Immigrant  Ex- 
perience” conference  June  8 to  11.  Papers  on 
the  literature  and  history  of  the  immigrant  ex- 
perience will  be  given  by  an  international  group 
of  scholars.  There  will  also  be  lours  of  local 
Scottish  selilemcni  sites,  a banquet  and  a 
ceilidh.  For  more  information,  call  Ext.  3253  or 
3226. 

Tennis,  anyone? 

People  interested  in  playing  tennis  this  summer 
are  invited  to  join  the  University  of  Guelph  Ten- 
nis Club.  Players  of  all  levels  can  take  part  in 
ladders,  tournaments  or  ju.si  meet  others  and 
play  for  fun.  Sign-up  is  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  April  26  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  Nona  at  Ext.  6272  or 
Margaret  or  Rick  at  Ext.  8163. 

It’s  Secretaries’  Week 

In  celebration  of  Secretaries’  Week,  the 
Whippletree  is  offering  complimentary  flowers 
for  secretaries  and  holding  a draw  for  a free 
luncheon  for  two.  Bosses,  treat  your  secretaries 
to  lunch.  They  deserve  it  For  reservations,  call 
Exl  3500. 

Boys  needed  for  study 

Psychology  graduate  student  Diane  Drennan  is 
seeking  ninc-year-old  boys  for  her  thesis  re- 
search on  perspective-taking  and  requests.  The 
activities  would  require  about  one  hour  and 
could  be  done  at  the  child’s  convenience.  If  in- 
terested, call  Drennan  at  767-1057. 

Learned  Societies  Conference 
Laval  University  is  hosting  the  1989  annual 
meeting  of  the  Learned  Societies  in  Quebec 
City  May  27  to  June  10.  About  8,000  delegates, 
including  a number  of  U of  G faculty,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend.  Discussions  will  cover  a 
diverse  range  of  topics,  including  history, 
politics  and  law. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  April  26 
with  Prof.  Wayne  Etherington.  Population 
Medicine,  discussing  “Herd  Health  Manage- 
ment Programs  in  a Large  Commercial  Frees- 
tyle Herd”  and  May  1 with  Hiram  Kitchen  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  speaking  on  “Fu- 
ture Directions  for  Veterinary  Medicine:  the 
DVM  Program.”  On  May  3,  Prof.  Russ 
Willoughby,  director  of  the  Equine  Research 
Centre,  will  discuss  the  centre’s  programs  and 
plans.  Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
will  focus  on  “The  Immune  Reconstituted 
SCID  Mouse:  Is  It  a Generally  Applicable 
Model  for  Veterinary  Research?”  May  10.  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies  building. 

New  ad(ires.s 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  has  a new  address 
— 207  Queen  St.,  Third  Floor,  Ottawa.  The 
mailing  address  is  Box  9734,  Ottawa  KIG  OAO. 

Theatre  In  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre,  Thcauc  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  Neil  Simon  comedy  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  directed  by  John 
Snowdon.  The  final  scheduled  performances 
are  April  29  and  May  6.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  29.50.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  University  Cenue  box 
office,  Exl  3940. 

CFRU  seeks  volunteers 

CFRU-FM  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  work  on 
public  affairs  programming.  The  shows  include 
“Interconnections,”  "In  Your  Interest”  and 
“More  An  Than  Science.”  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Joan  McGregor  at  Exl  6919. 
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At  your  service 


Personnel 
report  — 


Appointments 

Daniel  Thomas  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Albany  will 
join  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  Aug.  1 as  assistant  prol^essor. 

Paul  Galalsis  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  at  Ohio  Slate  University  will  Join 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  as  assistant  professor  June  1. 

Adrian  Schwan  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Albany  will 
join  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  as  assisiamprofessorJuly  10. 

Nicholas  Mimray  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  custodian  3 in  Housekeeping  to 
agricultural  assistant  in  OVC. 

Tara  Curtis  has  changed  employment 
from  secretary  I in  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Studies  to  secretary  II  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies. 

Ursula  Stevens  has  been  promoted 
from  clerk  I to  clerk  II  in  Medical  Services. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  2 1 , 1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Building  Mechanic  II,  Maintenance.  Job 
rale:  $13.54  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rate 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics;  grant  position.  Salary: 
$7.20  an  hour  or  negotiable. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Transcript/Records  Clerk,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Salary  range:  $291.86  mini- 
mum; $338.48  job  rate  (level  5);  $406.26 
maximum. 

Laboratory  Technician,  Biomedical 
Sciences.  Salary  range:  $320.11  mini- 
mum; $369.95  job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78 
maximum. 

Post-mortem  Room  Attendant,  Pathol- 
ogy. Salary  range:  $320.11  minimum; 
$369.95  job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maxi- 
mum. 

Secretary  II.  Salary  Administration  and 
Records,  Personnel.  Salary  range: 
$320.11  minimum;  $369.95  job  rate 
(level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$10.88  per  hour;  probation  rale:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 


Pest  control 

Whether  it’s  ants  or  squirrels,  unwanted 
creatures  sometimes  manage  to  get  into 
University  buildings.  Thai’s  when  the 
Housekeeping  Department’s  pest  control 
officers  come  in  handy. 

Housekeeping  supervisor  Ed  Marlin 
and  pest  conuol  technician  James  Bullard 
deal  with  several  hundred  calls  every  year 
for  problems  with  ants,  .silverfish,  wasps, 
bats  and  other  pests.  Martin  says  most  of 
the  problems  arc  caused  by  “perimeter  in- 
vasions” — gaps  in  structures  where  the 
creatures  gain  easy  access  to  the  buildings. 
Often  the  solution  is  simply  to  plug  the 
gaps. 

If  people  on  campus  have  a problem 
with  bugs,  they  should  try  to  get  a sample 
of  the  pest — either  dead  or  alive — so  Bul- 
lard and  Martin  know  exactly  what  they’re 
dealing  with.  Without  properidcntification, 
control  is  much  more  difficult. 

To  solve  the  problems,  they  try  to  use  the 
simplest  solutions.  “We  use  the  principle  of 
integrated  pest  management,”  says  Bul- 
lard. “If  we  have  to  use  pesticides  as  a last 
resort,  we  use  the  least  toxic  one  possible 
to  do  the  job.”  When  squirrels,  raccoons  or 
other  rodents  get  inside,  they  are  trapped 
and  released  away  from  buildings. 

A lot  of  pest  conuol  work  is  preventive. 
Bullard  inspects  all  kitchen  areas  on  cam- 
pus twice  a month  and  perimeter  areas  of 
buildings.  He  and  Martin,  who  arc  both 

Personals  — 

For  Sale:  Rollaway  cot;  wooden  inside 
door,  hibachi;  electric  Quick  grill;  stock- 
pot;  child’s  standard  bicycle;  wooden 
kinderganen  chair,  light  golf  bag;  men’s 
golf  shoes;  Beaver  uniform,  822-3129. 
1978  Honda  Hawk,  400  cc,  18,000  km, 
runs  well,  stored  last  six  seasons,  complete 
with  two  helmets,  Dave,  846-5824  after  6 
p.m.  Cottager’s  specials:  complete  patio 
sliding  door  and  screen;  cabinet-style 
stereo;  large  blinds;  drapes;  small  desk. 
Ext.  3518  or  821-3306.  Raised  four- 
bedroom  bungalow  on  quiet,  friendly  court 
in  south  end  of  Guelph,  five  minutes  from 
University,  large  family  room  with 
fireplace,  eat-in  kitchen,  two  bathrooms, 
large  private  lot  with  fruit  trees,  pool, 
double  garage  with  electric  door  opener, 
close  to  park,  schools  and  shopping,  Ext. 
6055  or  824-0915  after  5 p.m.  Cheap 
firewood,  836-896 1 . Five-spe^  girl’s  bike, 
suitable  for  nine-  to  12-year  old,  Ext.  2554 
or  821-9228  after  6 p.m. 

Available:  Experienced  babysitter  to  look 
after  children  of  any  age,  822-6132. 


Pest  control  technician  James  Bullard 
gets  rid  of  bugs.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRl 


licensed  pest  control  officers,  also  try  to 
remind  people  that  sanitation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  controlling  pest 
problems. 

Anyone  who  has  a problem  with  pests 
should  call  Martin  at  Ext.  2236.  O 


Wanted:  Child  care  in  my  home  two  days 
a week  for  children  aged  2 and4, 822-7624. 
Furnished  house  for  family  of  four  from 
August  1989  to  August  1990,  prefer 
country  within  25  km  of  University,  but 
will  consider  in  town.  Peter,  Ext.  3262  or 
822-3485.  Baby  crib,  high  chair,  stroller, 
swing,  playpen  and  assorted  baby  clothes, 
1-742-8621  after  5:30  p.m 
For  Rent:  Room  in  basement  for  male,  20 
minutes  from  University,  822-6132.  Two 
furnished  rooms  in  basement  with 
bathroom,  cooking  and  laundry  facilities, 
private  enhance,  $280  per  person  per  room 
or  $450  for  basement  unit,  available  May 
1,  female  non-smokers  preferred,  call  836- 
8137  evenings.  One-bedroom  country 
apartment,  20  minutes  from  campus,  $450 
a month  including  utilities,  824-1254  after 
5 p.m.  One  room  of  furnished  two- 
bedroom  apartment  for  summer  sublet. 
May  1 to  Aug.  31,  parking  and  laundry 
facilities,  non-smoking  female  preferred, 
rent  negotiable,  Ext.  4969  or  763-38(X). 
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A Canada  goose  sits  on  six  eggs  in  a corner 
of  the  artificial  pond  at  the  entrance  to  the 
OAC  Centennial  Arboretum  Centre.  The 
eggs  are  expected  to  hatch  any  day  now. 
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U of  G staff  protest  parking  rate  increases. 


Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  PRl 


Parking  increases  approved, 
new  system  under  study 


A dozen  placard-carrying  protesters  met  with 
Board  of  Governors  chair  Ian  Murray  and 
President  Brian  Segal  before  the  board’s  April 
27  meeting  to  discuss  parking  rale  increases. 

The  protesters  voiced  their  concerns  about 
the  size  of  the  increase  and  the  shortage  of 
paridng  spaces  on  campus,  and  presented  a 
petition  with  more  than  460  names. 

Murray  told  the  prote^sters  that  they  had 
raised  some  legitimate  concerns  and  that  the 
board  would  consider  them.  “It’s  not  an  easy 
decision  to  take,’’  he  said.  “We  live  in  an  im- 
perfect world.  But  we  do  take  your  views 
seriously.” 

Segal  told  the  group  that  the  University  will 
look  for  ways  to  improve  the  parking  situation. 
He  said  one  short-term  solution  may  be  to 
provide  grave!  spaces  on  Slone  Road  ata  lower 
cost  for  those  who  are  willing  to  walk  a bit  fur- 
ther. 

The  board  approved  the  1989/90  paridng 
rales  as  follows: 

• Annual  commuter  parking  permit  fee  — 
$144; 

• Annual  motorcycle  parking  permit  fee  — 
$24; 

• Semester  commuter  parking  permit  fee  — 
$48; 

• Semester  resident  parking  permit  fee  — 
$32; 

• Monthly  parking  permit  fee  — $24; 

• Attendant  pay-as-you-park  areas  — $1.25 
for  the  first  hour  and  75  cents  for  each  hour 
or  part  of  thereafter  to  a daily  maximum 
of  $7.25; 

• Metered  pay-as-you-park  areas  — 75 
cents  an  hour  to  a maximum  of  $6.75; 

• Premium  parking  permits  — available  to 
individuals  and  departments  for  $300  per 
year  in  addition  to  the  annual  parking  per- 
mit fee  of  $144; 

• Service  parking  permits,  available  to 
depanments  — $300  per  year;  and 

• Parking  or  traffic  violations  — $15. 

B of  G also  supported  a motion  — in 
response  to  concerns  expressed  by  many  U of 
G employees  — that  the  administration 
prepare  a report  for  the  board’s  finance  com- 


mittee. The  report  is  to  provide,  as  fairly  and 
equably  as  possible,  short  and  long-term  solu- 
tions for  the  paridng  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  on  campus. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
minisualion,  told  the  board  that  a consultant 
will  be  hired  to  study  alternative  parking  solu- 
tions — a study  that  will  include  broad-based 
consultation.  Areport  is  expected  later  this  fall, 
with  implementation  anticipated  by  May  1, 
1990. 

Guelph’s  parking  system  is  a complicated 
matter,  said  Ferguson.  “We  have  7,500  people 
wanting  5,200  spaces  — and  at  a low  cost  We 
will  give  (new  solutions)  our  best  shot,  but  we 
will  not  make  everyone  happy.” 

Segal  said  campus  parliig  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  University  has 
paved  most  of  its  central  core  on  campus. 
“There  is  no  more  grass  we  should  turn  into 
pavement,”  he  said.  “We  have  to  confront 
reality.  Whatever  solution  we  come  up  with, 
we  can’t  put  7,500  cars  in  the  core  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

“We  are  very  sensitive  to  concerns,  and  we 
will  do  our  best.  But  we  need  a plan  that  will 
ensure  that  ourrevenue  base  remains  solid.”  O 


Obituary 

Philip  Cotton 

Philip  Colton,  a member  of  U of  G’s 
Board  of  Governors  since  1982,  died 
April  30  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  senior  vice-president, 
human  resources,  of  the  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce.  He  joined 
CIBC  in  1963  and  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Institute  of 
Canadian  Bankers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lorraine, 
and  three  children:  James;  Anne;  and 
Susan.  O 


MCU  ups  funding  for  science 
complex,  lecture  theatre 


The  Ontario  government  is  giving  U of  G an 
additional  $2  million  for  the  environmental 
biology/horticultural  science  complex  and 
$1.1  million  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Thombrough  building,  Guelph  MPP  Rick 
Ferraro  announced  last  week  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

U of  G will  use  the  $1. 1-million  grant  to 
build  a 300-seat  lecture  theatre  and  related  sup- 
port space  in  the  Thombrough  building,  which 
houses  the  School  of  Engineering.  This  grant 
comes  from  a special  $40-million  program  an- 
nounced last  April  to  help  universities  with  in- 
creasing enrolments. 

Ferraro  said  the  new  funding  “will  help 


strengthen  an  important  educational  resource 
in  Guelph.  This  support  reaffirms  our 
government’s  commitment  to  improving 
posisccondary  facilities  and  making  higher 
education  more  accessible  to  students  in  the 
province.” 

President  Brian  Segal  welcomed  news  of 
the  boost  in  funding  for  the  environmental 
bioIogy/horticullUTdl  science  complex.  “I  am 
delighted  that  the  government  has  recognized 
how  much  costs  have  escalated  on  the  project 
since  it  was  first  proposed,”  he  said.  “I  am  also 
delighted  about  the  funding  for  a new  lecture 
theatre.  It  will  help  us  alleviate  some  sig- 
nificant space  shortages  on  campus.”  O 


After  delivering  the  1989  Ritchie  lecture,  Vanderkamp,  left,  and  retired  B of  G 
renowned  economist  Sylvia  Ostry  poses  member  Ronald  Ritchie,  for  whom  the 
with  College  of  Social  Science  Dean  John  annual  lecture  is  named. 


Drifting  world  trade 
needs  strengthening:  Ostry 


The  international  trading  system  is  adrift  in  un- 
certainty, heading  for  an  unknown  destination, 
says  economist  Sylvia  Ostry. 

Speaking  on  campus  last  week  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science’s  annual  Ritchie  lecture, 
Ostry  said  the  mounting  uncertainty  in  world 
trade  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  error  in 
decision  making  by  both  governments  and 
global  enterprises. 

Ostry,  who  has  served  as  Canadian  ambas- 
sador for  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  chief 
statistician  of  Canada,  deputy  minister  of  con- 
sumer and  corporate  affairs  and  chair  of  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada,  said  she  secs 
three  policy  options  for  dealing  with  today’s 
world  trading  system.  These  are;  maintaining 
a “business-as-usual”  approach  to  the  Urugua> 
round  while  letting  the  system  evolve;  accept- 
ing that  “the  GATT  is  dead”  and  building  a 
triad-based  system  of  managed  trade;  and 
adopting  a more  vigorous  and  innovative  ap- 
proach to  strengthening  multilateralism  both  in 
the  GATT  round  and  in  other  appropriate 
forums. 

Ostry  dismis.scd  the  “busincss-as-usual” 
option  as  a high-risk  course,  but  said  it  was  the 
option  most  likely  to  be  taken.  “Muddling 
through  is  always  a seductive  option  if  there  is 
no  strong  desire  — or  maybe  the  key  missing 
ingredient  is  strong  leadership  — to  confront 
significant  rather  than  incremental  change,” 
she  said.  “Muddling  through  always  wins 
hands  down.” 


But  if  that  approach  is  taken,  she  said,  no 
one  will  win.  “In  a situation  where  instability 
is  a constant,  everybody  loses.” 

The  second  option  — “the  GATT  is  dead, 
long  live  managed  trade” — is  the  second  most 
likely  to  be  followed,  said  Ostry,  but  it  is 
“dangerous  nonsense.” 

“It’s  dangerous  because  it  encourages  and 
rationalizes  the  pressures  in  the  United  Slates 
for  strategic  threat  policy  and  encourages 
similar  propensities  — which  are  more  polite- 
ly expressed  as  ‘reciprocity’  — in  the 
European  Community.  It  is  nonsense  because 
to  organize  such  a complex  system  of  world 
cartelization  would  require  a degree  of  U.S. 
commitment,  planning  and  leadership  that  is 
entirely  alien  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  U.S. 
policy-making,  economic  and  legal  system.” 
Taking  a “Lct’s-sil-down-and-ialk”  ap- 
proach is  not  possible,  she  said,  because  the 
U.S.  system  is  premised  on  a notion  of  division 
of  power. 

The  third  option  of  strengthening  the  mul- 
tilateral nading  system  is  the  preferred,  she 
said,  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the 
United  States  takes  the  lead. 

Ostry,  who  is  currently  on  ssibbatical  leave 
from  the  federal  government  as  Volvo  Distin- 
guished Visiting  Fellow  at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  New  York,  holds  a PhD 
in  economics  from  McGill  and  Cambridge 
universities  and  is  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada.  O 
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Fees  set  for  tuition,  residence,  food  services 


Financial  matters  dominated  the  April  27 
meeting  of  Board  of  Governors.  The  Ix^d  ap- 
proved the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  special  capital  and  University  Centre 
operating  budgets  for  1989/90. 

As  pan  of  the  overall  budget  process,  the 
board  til,so  set  tuition,  residence,  food  services 
and  parking  fees  (sec  story,  page  1);  ap- 
propriated $200,000  from  gener^  endowment 
interest  earnings  for  entrance  scholarships:  and 
repaid  $850,000  advanced  by  the  University  to 
the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development  for  capital  campaign  costs.  The 
advance  was  repaid  from  interest  earned  on 
funds  raised  by  The  Campaign. 

Tbition,  student-related  fees 

Following  MCU  guidelines,  tuition  and  stu- 
dent-related fees  were  increased  across  the 
board  by  7.5  per  cent,  except  for  the  associate 
diploma  in  agriculture  fee,  which  was  in- 
creased by  4.7  per  cent,  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  OMAR 

Four  programs  were  increased  further  to 
bring  them  up  to  113  per  cent  of  the  formula 
fee  permitted  by  MCU  — the  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture,  15.5  per  cent,  and  the 
bachelor  of  arts,  general  studies  and  unclass- 
ified, 10.5  pcrccnL 

The  following  are  the  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  associate  diploma  tuition  fees  and 
other  student-related  fees  for  1989/90,  effec- 
tive May  1: 

Undergraduate  tuition  fees 

Canadian  and  permanent  residents  — full- 
time bachelor  of  arts,  general  studies,  unclass- 
ified, bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science 
in  human  kinetics,  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture,  bachelor  of  applied  science, 
bachelor  of  commerce  and  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine,  $759  per  semester;  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  and  bachelor  of  science 
in  engineering,  $823;  and  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture.  $220. 

Part-time,  per  course,  $152. 

Auditing  of  courses,  $75  per  course. 

Co-operative  education,  academic  sem- 
esters 1,  2 and  3,  $30,  and  work-term 
semesters,  $200. 

Visa  students  — full-time,  group  1,  type  A, 
arts  and  science  and  any  other  program  formula 
weighted  at  1 .5  units  or  less,  $2,605.  Full-time, 
group  2,  type  B.  all  other  programs,  $4,245. 
Pan-lime,  group  1 , type  A,  $525 . and  part-time, 
group  2,  type  B,  $846. 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture  — full- 
time, $440,  and  part-time,  per  course,  $220. 
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Graduate  tuition  fees 

Canadian  and  permanent  residents  — full- 
time, residency,  $557,  and  post-residency, 
$371.  Part-time,  $371.  Special  non-degree, 
$185  per  course. 

Visa  students  — full-time,  residency, 
$3,038,  and  post-residency,  $2,024.  Special 
non-degree,  per  course,  $1,013. 

Other  student  fees:  Confirmation  of  enrol- 
ment, $3;  letter  of  permission,  $25;  transcript, 
$4;  identification  card  replacement,  $10;  sup- 
plemental exam,  $20;  post  office  box  replace- 
ment. $10;  and  program  transfer  fee,  $15. 
Athletic  fees  — full-time,  $28.85,  and  part- 
time.  $12.60.  Medical  fees,  $11.  Residence 
student  activity  fee,  $5.  Graduate  Students  As- 
sociation fee  — full-time,  $13.34,  and  part- 
time,  $10.34.  Graduation  fees  — parchment 
fee,  $15,  and  gown  rental,  $10. 

Residence  rates 

Residence  rates  for  1989/90  were  approved 
as  follows: 

Single  student  residences:  East  Residences, 
apartment  sQ'lc  — spring  singles,  $1,025  per 
semester;  fall  and  winter  singles,  $1,555;  and 
doubles,  $1,025.  North  and  South  Residences 
— fall  and  winter  smgles,  $ 1 ,055  per  semester, 
doubles,  $955  per  semester,  and  apartments, 
$370  per  month.  Student  family  housing, 
spring,  fall  and  winter,  furnished,  $465  per 
month,  and  unfurnished,  $455  per  month. 

Food  service  rates 

Food  service  rales  for  1989/90  were  ap- 
proved as  follows: 

Fall  semester  1989,  small  plan,  $730  per 
semester;  regular  plan,  $800;  and  large  plan, 
$875.  Winter  semester  1990,  small  plan,  $740 
per  semester;  regular  plan,  $810;  and  large 
plan,  $885. 

Planning  process 

The  University’s  planning  process,  ap- 
proved by  Senate  in  February,  was  approved, 
and  B of  G named  Donald  McQueen  Shaver, 
Solclte  Gelberg  and  Clara  Marelt  as  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  University  Planning  Commit- 
tee. 

Construction  update 

The  twin-rink  arena  construction  is  on 
schedule,  with  completion  expected  by  Oc- 
tober. Phase  1 of  the  Athletics  CenU’c  is  out  to 
lender,  and  design  is  continuing  on  Phase  2, 
which  is  expected  to  be  tendered  by  July.  All 
renovations  should  be  completed  by  June 
1990. 
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Blair  Construction  Eastern  has  been 
awarded  the  conlract  for  the  child-care  centre. 
Work  has  begun  and  is  expected  to  be  finished 
by  January  1990. 

Consinjciion  is  proceeding  on  the  service 
trench  for  the  environmental  biology^orlicul- 
lural  science  complex.  Tenders  for  the  building 
and  greenhouses  are  to  be  received  by  May  4. 

The  feasiblity  study  on  renovation  of  Zavilz 
Hall  and  the  building  program  and  brief  for  stu- 
dent family  housing  were  presented  to  Uic 
board’s  planning  and  property  committee  April 
27. 

Construction  began  April  1 7 on  the  expan- 
sion to  South  Residences  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  August 

Art  centre  report 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  has 
received  a $39,000  bequest  from  the  estate  of 
Evelyn  Couling.  The  funds  will  be  used"  to  en- 
hance the  permanent  collection  through  ac- 
quisitions and  special  projects. 

Prof.  Gordon  Couling  and  Evelyn  Couling 
were  lifelong  residents  of  Guelph.  Gordon 
Couling,  a teacher,  artist  and  architectural  his- 
torian, was  founding  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  and  a strong  supporter  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  art  centre. 


Prof.  Tom  Settle’s  response  to  my  comment  on 
the  Salman  Rushdie  affair  {At  Guelph,  April 
19)  does  not  address  my  central  point  Instead, 
it  distorts  it  His  letter  does,  however,  nicely  il- 
lustrate my  point 

To  minimize  the  possibility  of  further  dis- 
tortion, allow  me  to  summarize  my  point  In 
dealing  with  the  Rushdie  affair,  we  must 
acknowledge  and  try  to  reconcile  two  sets  of 
rights:  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression  and 
the  right  to  freedom  from  insult  and  offence. 

Statements  on  this  affair  that  deal  with 
only  one  set  of  rights  smack  of  pious  self- 
righteousness  whether  they  emanate  from 
religious  heads  or  universities.  Consequently, 
I question  the  propriety  of  the  statement  signed 
by  some  U of  G faculty  and  the  resolution 
passed  by  Senate  that  deals  only  with  freedom 
of  expression  and  does  not  acknowledge  the 
insult  and  offence  given  to  members  of  our  na- 
tional and  iniemalional  communities. 

This  request  that  we  acknowledge,  and  try 
to  reconcile,  the  rights  of  others  when  they  con- 
flict with  our  own  is  distorted  by  Settle  when 
he  says  that  I believe  the  right  to  freedom  from 
insult  and  offence  should  be  able  to  curtail  the 
right  to  freedom  from  expression. 

Unlike  Settle,  nowhere  do  1 pass  judgment 
on  whose  rights  (nor  whose  definition  of 
rights)  should  lake  precedence  over  others.  In- 
deed, I may  be  more  properly  accused  by  “the 
other  side”  of  giving  precedence  to  freedom  of 
expression  because  with  some  approval  I cite 
the  statement  of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities on  the  Philippe  Rushlon  case,  which 
defends  academic  freedom  yet  acknowledges 
offence  by  saying  Rushton  acted  with  insen- 
sitivity and  lack  of  social  responsibility. 

Settles’s  distortion  is  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  At  Guelph's  article  condemning  Moslem  ac- 
tion against  Rushdie,  both  assuming  that  all 
Moslems  must  have  a homogenous  position.  It 
is  also  the  not  uncommon  reaction  of  those 
who  strongly  take  one  point  of  view  to  inier- 


Omark  Canada,  Ltd.,  a Blount,  Inc.,  com- 
pany, has  made  a gift  of  $5,000  to  the  centre’s 
Inuil  art  collection.  Prof.  Tom  Holland,  Pathol- 
ogy, and  Eleanore  Holland  have  donated  a 
major  egg  tempera.  Cooling  Ojf,  by  Ken 
Danby  to  the  art  cenmj. 

Departments  merged 

Segal  informed  the  board  that  three  service 
units  — Public  Relations  and  Information. 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  and  Prim 
Publications  — merged  May  1 . (Watch  for  fur- 
ther details  in  an  upcoming  At  Guelph.) 

CPS  tour 

B of  G members  loured  laboratories  in  the 
College  of  Physical  Science  before  their  meet- 
ing and  heard  a presentation  by  CPS  Dean  Iain 
Campbell. 

The  dean  outlined  the  college’s  strengths  in 
teaching  and  research  and  noted  that  CPS  is  ex- 
panding. The  School  of  Engineering  joined  the 
college  May  1 . He  also  oiidined  the  challenges 
facing  the  colleges  — obtaining  more  space 
and  up-to-date  equipment,  seeking  new  sour- 
ces for  research  funding  and  faculty 
renewal.  O 


pret  those  who  wish  to  moderate  as  taking  the 
opposing  viewpoint. 

As  to  Settles’s  views  on  which  rights  should 
lake  precedence  when  rights  collide,  or  which 
views  should  be  stripped  of  the  legitimacy  of 
being  called  a right,  may  I suggest  that  the  jury 
is  still  out  on  that  one. 

In  our  increasingly  global  village,  it  may 
appear  arrogant  to  insist  that  the  matter  is  set- 
tled in  our  favor,  as  we  realize  we  no  longer 
have  a monopoly  on  knowledge,  and  dial  we 
must  continue  to  learn  frpom  cultures  other  than 
our  own. 

In  the  meantime,  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to 
urge  that  when  rights  collide,  acknowl- 
edgment, mutual  respect  and  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation are  more  fruitful  than  rushing  to 
judgments  that  our  views  are  called  rights  and 
those  of  others  are  not. 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar, 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development 

Correction 


Maureen  Sabia. 


In  the  April  26  issue  of  At  Guelph,  there 
was  an  error  in  the  culline  accompanying 
the  story  “Sabia  Joins  Board  of  Gover- 
nors.” The  caption  under  the  photo  should 
have  read  “Maureen  Sabia.”  At  Guelph 
regrets  the  error.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Tribute  to  Food  Services 

newcomer  to  U of  G (from  York  University),  I thought  it  was  about  lime  that  I 
publicly  recognized  the  fine  work  of  our  Food  Services  people  on  this  campus. 

Satisfying  everyone  s personal  tastes  and  peculiarities  is  always  very  difficult  when  dealing 
in  food.  But  Food  Services  seems  to  meet  that  goal.  All  Food  Services  staff  should  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  the  stellar  manner  in  which  they  treat  customers.  Whether  you  are  staff  stu- 
dent, faculty  or  a visiting  member  of  the  public,  service  is  of  the  same  high  and  professional 
quality.  People  arc  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  courtesy  and  friendliness. 

My  sincere  appreciation  to  the  wonderful  service  provided  by  all  those  smiling  faces  we  see 
and  appreciate  every  day. 


P At  Guelph 


Forum 

Reconciling  the  rights  of  others 
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Ken  Wood,  Personnel. 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  3 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12:10p.m., UC  533. 

Conference  - School  of  Engineering 
Graduate  Student  Conference,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m„  Arboretum  Centre. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Equine  Research  Centre: 
An  Update  on  Programs  and  Plans,”  Russ 
Willoughby,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  May  4 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Plant  Biotechnology  Centre  Seminar  - 
“Developmental  and  Environmental  Regula- 
tions of  Plant  Gene  Expression,”  Chris  Lamb, 
2:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  029. 

FRIDAY,  May  5 

Centre  for  Information  Technology 
Research  - Town  meeting,  1 1 a.m.,  UC  424. 
Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Protein  Nutri- 
tion as  Influenced  by  Strength  Versus  En- 
durance Training,”  Peter  Lemon,  11  a.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “A  Night  of 
Glorious  Singing,”  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial 
Hall,  $13  to  $20. 

SATURDAY,  May  6 

Art  Exhibition  - "Patchwork,”  Jane  Eccles, 
noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  continues  to  May  28. 

Workshop  - “The  Art  of  Puppetry,”  Anna 
Wagner-Otl,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
1:30  to  3 p.m.,  free. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  / 
Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures,  6:30  p.m,,  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  $29.50. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Guthrie  on 
Guthrie,  8 p.m.  War  Memorial  Hall,  $13  to 
$20. 

SUNDAY,  May  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Fergus,  45  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Arboretum  - “Spring  at  The  Arboretum,” 
guided  walks,  1 :30  and  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre;  concert.  Bob  Parkins  Quintet, 
2:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Perry-Staryk- 
Tsutsumi  Trio,  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$13  to  $20. 


TUESDAY,  May  9 

Workshop  - Plant  Biotechnology  Seminar 
Plant  Stress  Workshop,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC 
441,  442,  444,  $25,  call  Marj  Brooks,  Ext. 
8773  to  register. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  10 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Immune  Reconstituted 
SCID  Mouse:  Is  It  a Generally  Applicable 
Model  for  Veterinary  Research?”  Anne 
Croy,  12:10p.m. .Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Tennis  Club  - Meeting,  6:30  p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Slimy  Songsters,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  May  11 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,UC  334/335. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Crazy  to  Kilt,  8 
p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $16  to  $20. 

FRIDAY,  May  12 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Women’s  Weekend  - “Career  Planning  and 
Goal  Setting,”  9 a.m.,  UC  441;  “Family 
Law,”  9 a.m.,  PCH;  “Flying  High  and  Free 
(The  Happiness  Seminar),”  9 a.m.,  UC  103; 
“Introduction  to  Personal  Finance,”  9 a.m., 
UC  442;  “Starting  Your  Own  Consulting 
Business,”  9 a.m.,  UC  335;  “Financial  Invest- 
ment Strategies,”  1:30  p.m.,  UC  442;  “In- 
fluence and  Leadership,”  1:30p.m., UC  103, 
register  at  Exl  3956. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Crazy  to  Kill,  8 
p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $16  to  $20. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

SATURDAY,  May  13 

Arboretum  -“Spring  Warbler  Walk,”  7 a.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Women’s  Weekend  - “Feminine  Spiri- 
tuality,” 9 a.m.,  UC  335;  “Marketing  Your 
Small  Business,”  9 a.m.,  UC  442;  “Negotiat- 
ing for  Results,”  9 a.m.,  PCH;  “Professional 
Image  and  Self-Projection,”  9 a.m.,  UC  103; 
“Stress  Management  and  High  Perform- 
ance,” 9 a.m.,  PCH;  “Women  at  Middle  Age 
(Fabulous  40s/Faniastic  50s),”  9 a.m.,  UC 
441,  register  at  Ext.  3956. 


Summer  field  trials 
planned  for  transgenic  plants 


Genetically  altered  or  “transgenic”  canola  and 
alfalfa  are  to  undergo  field  trials,  beginning 
this  summer  at  the  Elora  Research  Station. 

The  Department  of  Crop  Science  has 
received  Agriculture  Canada  approval  to 
measure  the  field  performance  of  two  trans- 
genic strains  of  the  canola  variety  Westar  this 
year.  Transgenic  strains  of  alfalfa  will  probab- 
ly be  ready  for  field  trials  later  this  year  or  early 
in  1990. 

"We  believe  these  are  the  first  transgenic 
plants  to  be  evaluated  outside  the  laboratory  in 
this  area  of  Canada,”  says  Prof.  Wally 
Beversdorf,  chair  of  Crop  Science. 

A public  information  session  will  be  held  at 
the  Elora  Research  Station  May  10at3:30p.m. 
to  discuss  the  trials.  Beversdorf  and  other  crop 
scientists  will  be  on  hand  to  make  a presenta- 
don  and  answer  quesdons. 

Transgenic  plants  arc  created  by  introduc- 
ing desirable  genes  from  one  species  into 
another,  to  enhance  the  performance  of  the  host 
species.  For  example,  one  of  the  transgenic 
canola  lines  carries  a gene  from  an  exodc 
edible  nut  that  may  improve  the  quality  of  the 


canola  protein.  (Canola  meal  is  widely  used  in 
Canada  as  a protein  source  for  livestock.) 

In  the  alfalfa  line,  enzymes  have  been  added 
to  try  to  increase  the  species’  ability  to  survive 
under  stressful  condidons. 

All  variedes  have  undergone  thorough 
laboratory  and  greenhouse  tesdng,  but  perfor- 
mance data  on  such  factors  as  yield  and 
maturity  require  field  tests  to  assess  the  poten- 
tial for  commercial  applicadon. 

Each  of  the  transgenic  strains  will  be  cul- 
dvated  in  four  10-square-metre  (107-square- 
foot)  plots,  with  surrounding  buffers  sown  with 
non-uansgenic  variedes  to  help  minimize  pol- 
len movement  outside  the  isolated  test  area. 

The  trials  will  be  conducted  according  to 
experimental  procedures  and  research  ap- 
provals established  by  Agriculture  Canada. 
The  harvest  from  the  trials  will  be  used  for  re- 
search and  analydeal  purposes  only;  none  will 
be  fed  to  animals. 

The  first  field  tests  of  transgenic  plants 
in  Canada  were  done  last  year  in 
Saskatchewan.  O 


Briefly 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  opens 

The  22nd  annual  Guelph  Spring  Fesdval 
begins  May  5 with  the  gala  opening  of  “A 
Night  of  Glorious  Singing”  and  continues  May 
6 with  Guthrie  on  Guthrie  starring  Colin  Fox 
and  May  7 with  the  Peny-Slaryk-Tsutsumi 
Trio.  All  three  performances  are  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  The  murder  mystery 
deteedve  opera,  Crazy  to  Kill,  runs  May  11  to 
13  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall.  The  First  Fable  will 
be  presented  May  14at8p.m.at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Compeddon 
is  May  15  and  16  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  Building.  For  dckei  informadon, 
call  821-7570orioll  free  1-800-265-7279  from 
the416, 519  and  705  areas. 

AIDS  in  the  workplace 

U of  G will  participate  in  a nadonal  satellite 
videoconference  on  “AIDS  in  the  Workplace” 
May  16  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum. 
Broadcaster  Adrienne  Clarkson  will  moderate 
the  conference,  which  will  include  panelists 
Alistair  Clayton,  director  of  the  Federal  Centre 
for  AIDS;  Dr.  David  Roy,  founder  of  the 
Centre  for  Bioethics  in  Montreal;  and  repre- 
sentadves  of  business,  industry  and  the  law. 
Case  studies  of  people  with  AIDS  and  their  ex- 
periences in  the  workplace  will  also  be 
presented.  Local  panelists  will  generate  dis- 
cussion among  Guelph  participants  on  issues 
surrounding  policy  developments.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  videoconference,  but  registra- 
don  is  required  at  Ext  3956. 

TVaffic  restricted 

A restriedon  on  through  traffic  on  Evergreen 
Drive,  across  from  the  University’s  main  ac- 
cess on  Slone  Road,  will  go  into  effect  as  soon 
as  signs  are  erected.  This  restriedon,  a result  of 
public  complaints  about  traffic  along 
Evergreen  Drive,  will  be  in  effect  at  all  dmes 
and  will  be  enforced  under  the  Highway  Traf- 
fic Act 

CFRU  seeks  volunteers 

CFRU-FM  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  work  in 
all  aspects  of  radio.  If  you  are  interested,  call 
Monique  Lanobi  at  Ext  8341.  Volunteers  are 
also  needed  for  public  affairs  programs  such  as 
“Interconnections,”  “In  Your  Interest”  and 
, “More  Art  Than  Science."  For  more  informa- 
don, call  Joan  McGregor  at  Ext.  6919. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

“Arboretum  Day  — Spring  at  The  Arboretum” 
is  May  7,  featuring  guided  lours  of  the  nature 
trails  at  1:30  and  3:30  p.m.  and  a concert  with 
the  Bob  Parkins  Quartet  at  2:30  p.m.  The  quar- 
tet consists  of  Bob  Parkins  on  piano  and 
vibraphone,  Roy  Fernandes  on  bass,  Ernie 
Toliar  on  alto  saxophone  and  Paul  Fiiterer  on 
percussion.  They  will  perform  jazz  classics 
such  as  “Stardust”  and  “Up  the  Lazy  River"  by 
Hoagy  Carmichael,  “Spain”  by  Chick  Corea 
and  “Skadng  in  Central  Park"  by  John  Lewis, 
as  well  as  original  composidons  by  Parkins. 
Admission  is  free. 

The  Arboretum’s  Wednesday  evening  ex- 
cursions Stan  May  10  with  the  theme  “Slimy 
Songsters.”  Designed  for  adults,  the  naturalist- 
led  walks  leave  from  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
series  continues  May  14  on  the  theme  “Spring 
Wildflowers."  These  walks  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 

Envelopes  needed 

Communicadons  Services  asks  that  any  exua 
interdepartmental  envelopes  be  sent  to  Beth 
Scimmi,  Room  017A,  Johnston  Hall. 

International  events 

The  Development  Educadon  Program  and 
other  groups  on  campus  that  are  involved  in  in- 
temadonal  development  are  compiling  a 
calendar  of  events.  It  will  include  aedvides 
with  an  intemadonal  development  focus,  such 
as  the  “Our  World”  scries,  the  intemadonal 
film  series,  workshops  and  seminars.  If  your 
organ izadon  has  wy  events  to  be  included,  call 
Yclly  Adlola  at  Ext  6918. 


OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  scries  condnues  May  3 with 
Prof.  Russ  Willoughby,  director  of  the  Equine 
Research  Cenuc,  speaking  on  the  centre’s 
programs  and  plans,  and  May  10  with  Prof. 
Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences,  discussing 
“The  immune  Rcconsdtutcd  SCID  Mouse:  Is 
It  a Generally  Applicable  Model  for  Veteri- 
nary Research?”  On  May  15.  John  Shadduck. 
dean  of  Texas  A & M University,  will  discuss 
the  DVM  curriculum  at  an  OVC  2000  semi- 
nar. The  seminars  begin  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  Room 
1438,  Clinical  Studies  building.  Profs.  Brenda 
Bonnett,  Bob  Friendship  and  Peter  Physick- 
Shcard  of  Populadon  M^cine  present  “ Alier- 
nadve  Methods  for  Evaluating  Students”  May 
16  as  part  of  the  OVC  leaching  series.  It  will 
be  held  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  Room  1642.  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences. 

Northern  Bursary  Program 

The  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices, with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Northern  Development,  offers  the 
Northern  Bursary  Program,  which  is  designed 
to  address  the  shortage  of  qualified  social  ser- 
vice professionals  in  Northern  Ontario.  Stu- 
dents who  agree  to  serve  in  northern 
communides  on  compledon  of  their  academic 
training  may  receive  bursaries  of  up  to  $ 1 5,000 
per  year,  depending  on  their  area  of  study.  For 
more  informadon,  contact  the  Northern  Bur- 
sary Program,  North  Bay  Area  Office.  222 
McIntyreSLW.,North  Bay,  Ontario  P1B2Y8, 
705-474-4452,  or  call  Graduate  Studies  at  Ext 
6738. 

Theatre  in  the  TVees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre,  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  will  give  its  final  performance  of  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  I Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures 
May  6.  Dinner  is  ai  6:30  pjn.;  the  play  begins 
at  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $29.50.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  University  Centre  box  office,  Ext  3940. 

Counselling  available 
The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  reladonship  issues.  For  informadon 
or  an  appoinuneni,  call  Ext  6335. 

Human  biology  seminar 

The  School  of  Human  Biology  seminar  scries 
condnues  May  5 with  Peter  Lemon  of  Kent 
Slate  University  discussing  “Protein  Nutridon 
as  Influenced  by  Strength  Versus  Endurance 
Training.”  The  seminar  will  be  held  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Room  108,  Human  Biology  building. 

Tennis  club  meets 

The  first  meedng  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
Tennis  Club  will  be  May  10  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Room  203,  Alhledcs  Centre.  If  you  haven’t  yet 
joined,  this  is  your  chance.  Membership  is  $5 
and  is  open  to  students  and  those  with  Alhledcs 
Centre  memberships.  Bring  your  racquet  — 
the  club  will  be  on  the  courts  from  7 to  9 p.m. 
For  more  informadon,  call  Exl  8 163. 


Moral  relativism  conference 

The  joint  Guelph-McMasler  doctoral  program 
in  philosophy  and  the  ethics  research  group  are 
sponsoring  a conference  on  moral  reladvism 
f^y  5 to  7.  Session  topics  include  ethical 
coherence  and  relativism,  feminism  and 
reladvism,  reladvism  and  moral  educadon, 
and  relativism  and  applied  philosophy. 
Spe^deers  are  expected  tom  universides  in 
C^da  and  the  United  Slates.  Cost  is  $35.  $ 10 
for  students.  For  more  informadon,  call  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  Ext  3885. 

Heritage  awards 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  now  accepting 
nominadons  for  its  1989  heritage  awards.  The 
awards  program,  established  in  1977,  recog- 
nizes in^vidual  homeowners,  companies  and 
insdiudons  that  have  developed,  restored  or 
preserved  heritage  propcrdcs  in  Guelph.  The 
council  has  present^  24  plaques  since  1977. 
The  deadline  for  nominadons  is  May  15.  For 
more  informadon,  call  836-3280. 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Michael  Dixon  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
tural Science  April  1. 

Lou  Ann  Podmore  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  secretary  I in  the  Department  of 
I^ychology  to  secretary  n in  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  April  28,  1989, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Assistant,  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  grant 
position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 


The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Instructional  Designer,  Instructional 
Support  Group,  Office  for  Educational 
Practice.  Normal  hiring  range:  $24,576  to 
$28,877  a year. 

Assistant  Chair,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  University  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Parking  Administration  Clerk,  Parking 
Administration.  Salary  range:  $320.11 
minimum;  $369.95  job  rate  (level  5); 
$460.78  maximum. 

Clerk  in.  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Graduate 
news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Craig 
Straihdee,  Department  of  Microbiology,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  May  9 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  260, 
Chemistry/Microbiology  building.  The 
thesis  is  "Molecular  Characterization  of  the 
Pasteurella  haemolyiica  Leukotoxin 
Determinant”  Strathdee’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Reggie  Lo. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Margaret 
Home,  Clinical  Studies,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  veterinary  science  degree,  is  May 
12  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1642.  Biomedical 
Sciences.  The  thesis  is  “Comparison  of  Is- 
chemic and  Reperfusion  Injury  in  the 
Equine  Jejunal  Mucosa:  Evaluation  of 
Three  Treatments.”  Home’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Peter  Pascoe. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Olayiwola 
Adeola,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree, 
is  May  12  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  141 , Animal 
Science  building.  The  thesis  is  “Muscle  and 
Adipose  Tissue  Metabolism  in  Pigs.” 
Adeola’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Leslie  Young. 

Members  of  the  University  community 
are  invited  to  attend.  O 
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HOSPITALS 


OfOUCTION  PROGRAM 

The  Guelph  hospitals  campaign  had 
received  a total  of  $98,625  in  cash  and 
pledges  from  University  employees  as  of 
AprU27. 

The  campaign  has  received  $40,814  in 
cash  and  cheque  donations  from  U of  G 
employees,  $32,987  in  rcconfinned  1988 
pledges  and  $24,824  in  new  1989  pledges. 


Personals 

For  Sale:  1982  Pontiac  J2000  LE.  four- 
cylinder,  four-speed,  four-door,  AM-FM 
cassette  stereo,  836-5802  after  7 p.m.  Set  of 
eight  chips.  256K  RAM,  16-pin 
“Dynamic"  DRAMS  150ns41256-15AA, 
good  for  many  PC  clones,  Mike,  Ext.  4779. 
1980  Mazda GLC,  two-door,  manual  trans- 
mission, stereo,  certified,  821-6104  after  5 
p.m.  1978  Yamaha  650  cc  motorcycle, 
846-9296  after  5 p.m.  Lapidary  equipment, 
like  new,  821-2753.  Nearly  new  chester- 
field and  chair,  loose  cushions,  flowered 
polyester,  822-8937.  Men’s  10-speed 
bicycle;  four-person  lent;  English  riding 
hat,  size  7V“;  waterbed  heater,  822-0291. 
Wanted:  Room  and  board  in  exchange  for 
work  from  June  1 for  hard-woricing,  mature 
student  couple  seeking  accommodation  on 
farm,  experienced  in  handling  animals, 
John  or  Rollande,  416-252-8219  or  416- 
259-8221,  ExL  261,  until  May  25.  Cedar 
rails,  Ext  301 0 or  821-3303.  Family  of  four 
require  a furnished  house  from  August 
1989  to  August  1990,  would  prefer  country 
within  25  km  of  University,  but  will  con- 
sider in  town,  Peter,  ExL  3262  or  822-3485. 
For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  furnished  sab- 
batical home  with  family  room  and  TV 
room,  close  to  schools,  15-minuie  walk 


DIRECTED  BY  THE 

GUELPH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Payroll  Department  reminds 
employees  who  have  pledged  donations  to 
the  campaign  by  payroll  deduction  that  the 
deduction  will  start  with  the  pay  of  May  1 1 . 
The  deduction  amount  will  appear  on  pay 
stubs  under  the  heading  “Housing.” 

Tax  receipts  will  be  issued  from  the 
hospitals  campaign  office  in  1990.  O 


Salary  range:  $383.17  minimum;  $441 .53 
job  rate  (level  5);  $546.35  maximum. 
Clerk  I,  Mail  Services.  Salary  range: 
$291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job  rate 
(level  5);  $406.26  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Psychology. 
Salary  range:  $320. 1 1 minimum;  $369.95 
job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  835- 
4900. 


from  University,  available  Sept.  1 to  Aug. 
1,  1990,  821-3833.  Fully  equipped  two- 
bedroom  cottage  and  cabin  in  Sauble 
Beach,  three-minute  walk  to  beach,  Ext. 
6775  or  821-5962  after  5 p.m.  TTiree- 
bedroom  townhouse,  Scottsdale  Drive, 
garage,  15-minute  walk  to  University, 
Sandra,  821-1792.  Spacious  three- 
bedroom  lakefront  cottage,  with  indoor 
facilities,  824-9579.  Two-bedroom  cottage 
at  Sauble  Beach,  one  block  from  beach, 
responsible  people  only,  837-3616.  Fur- 
nished four-bedroom  house  in  University 
area,  close  to  schools  and  shopping  mall, 
next  to  park,  large  family  room/kitchen 
area,  swimming  pool,  available  SepL  1 to 
Aug.  31,  1990,  $1,000  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ext  3595  or  821-2044.  Three- 
bedroom  lakefront  collage  on  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, large  property,  824-9579.  Bright, 
spacious  two-bedroom  apartment  on 
second  floor  of  house,  Paisley-Edinburgh 
area,  parking  for  one  car,  available  im- 
mediately, non-smokers,  no  pels,  $670  per 
month  plus  hydro,  763-3978.  To  sublet, 
furnish^  one-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment, available  June  to  August,  graduate 
student  preferred,  Andra  or  Peter,  763- 
2221. 
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Luscious  fresh  strawberries  are  only  about 
a month  away,  and  as  we  pour  on  the 
cream  and  sugar,  we  ail  wish  this  treat 
could  last  year  round.  That  could  come 
true  if  a planting  technique  understudy  by 
Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  left,  and  technician 
Simon  Van  Schyndel,  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  is  successful.  (See  story, 

page  1.)  Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 
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National  study  focuses  on 
veterinary  education  crisis 


Year-round  greenhouse 
strawberries  under  study 


OVC  is  sharing  a $120,000  Max  Bell  Founda- 
tion grant  with  three  other  veterinary  medicine 
institutions  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  graduates. 

The  study  reflects  the  greatly  expanded  ex- 
pectations of  veterinarians  by  groups  such  as 
pet  owners,  fanners  and  environmentalists, 
saysOVCDeanOle  Nielsen.  He  estimates  that 
haifofOVC’s  110  faculty  are  already  directly 
involved  in  the  process. 

“It  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
veterinary  medical  education  faces  a crisis,” 
says  Nielsen.  “The  pressure  for  change  is 
acute.” 

Education  in  veterinary  medicine  originally 
focused  on  just  a few  domestic  species,  in 
response  to  client  demand.  But  now 
veierinarituis  are  treating  virtually  all  ver- 
tebrates and  dealing  with  a multiplicity  of  new 
problems  and  diseases,  requiring  an  unwieldy 
amount  of  veterinary  medical  knowledge. 

Teaching  has  not  kept  pace.  “The  time 
available  for  formal  education  and  training  has 
not  changed  in  25  years,  and  the  length  of  the 
professional  component  of  the  curriculum  has 
not  changed  appreciably  for  over  50  years,” 
says  Nielsen.  “I  don’t  see  how  a new  graduate 
can  simultaneously  serve  the  needs  of  a sophis- 
ticated swine  producer,  the  owner  of  a valuable 
race  horse  or  the  owner  of  a pet  with  a compli- 
cated medical  or  surgical  problem.” 


So  veterinarian  schools  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Stales  are  considering  possibilities  such 
as  “hacking.”  After  a basic  liberal  education 
and  Uaining  in  comparative  biomedical  scien- 
ces, students  would  direct  their  energies  into 
specialties  such  as  small  animal  medicine, 
large  animal  medicine,  research  and  environ- 
mental health. 

Nielsen  says  this  is  not  unlike  other  profes- 
sions with  broad  fields  of  interest  that  have 
developed  multiple  undergraduate  educational 
tracks.  Engineering  students,  for  example, 
track  into  electrical,  mechanical  or  chemical 
fields,  and  business  students  track  into  areas 
such  as  accounting,  finance  and  personnel. 

This  nationwide  strategic  plan  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Max  Bell  Foundation,  which 
funds  pioneering  projects  of  specific  interest  to 
Canadians.  In  the  United  States,  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  have  dedicated  $5.5  million ! 
over  five  years  to  the  National  Veterinary 
Education  Program,  which  is  similarly 
designed  to  rethink  veterinary  training. 

The  Bell  grant  is  being  administered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  particip^ts 
are  UPEI’s  Atlantic  Veterinary  College, 
Faculty  de  Mddecine  V6t6rinaire  de 
L’Universit6de  Montreal,  the  Western  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  OVC.  O 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A successful  planting  technique  adapted  at  U 
of  G is  being  modified  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  year-round  Canadian 
greenhouse  strawberries. 

Prof.  Alan  Sullivan  and  technician  Simon 
Van  Schyndel,  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  are  harvesting  a huge,  inexpensively 
produced  greenhouse  strawberry  crop  grown 
at  the  University  from  530  plants  developed 
through  a “waiting  bed”  technique. 

“This  development  stems  ftom  basic  re- 
search in  which  we  had  focused  on  manipulat- 
ing growth  and  flower  initiation  to  maximize 
yield  and  extend  the  strawberry  season,”  says 
Sullivan.  “Now  it’s  blossomed  into  strawber- 
ries with  a year-round  potential.” 

Sullivan  began  working  with  the  waiting 
bed  system  two  years  ago,  to  try  to  stretch  the 
domestic  three-  to  four-week  harvest  season 
into  a summer-long  affair.  The  technique,  bor- 
rowed from  Europe,  involves  keeping  in- 
tensely managed,  multiple-crown  strawberry 
plants  in  cold  storage  t^oughout  the  winter, 
then  bringing  them  out  for  field  planting  at 
staggered  times  in  the  season. 

Each  planting  produces  a crop  of  berries. 
Plants  and  berries  mature  separately  over 
several  months,  instead  of  simultaneously  ov^ 
several  weeks. 

The  greenhouse  strawberry  project  is  a 


spin-off  from  that  research.  The  multiple- 
crown  plants  used  in  the  wailing  bed  system 
may  give  growers  the  potential  high  yields  they 
need  to  make  greenhouse  production  economi- 
cally feasible.  Conventional  greenhouse  tech- 
niques have  failed  to  spark  a Canadian 
greenhouse  strawberry  industry. 

With  imported  California  strawberries  sell- 
ing for  $3.50  a quarter  more  in  the  winter,  yield 
is  extremely  important 

Sullivan  and  Van  Schyndel  are  trying  to 
determine  which  of  the  13  varieties  they're 
working  with  produce  the  best  yields  and  fruit 
quality  under  the  simplest  and  most  inexpen- 
sive greenhouse  conditions,  such  as  typical 
commercial  soil,  low  heal  (20  C)  and  no 
chemicals  or  pesticides. 

If  such  inputs  can  be  minimized,  the  re- 
searchers think  strawberry  production  could  be 
worthwhile  for  greenhouse  owners  during  the 
winlCT  after  such  crops  as  poinseltias,  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers.  Strawberries  fmit  in  45  to  60 
days,  making  them  a relatively  quick  source  of 
income. 

The  U of  G researchers  are  co-operating  on 
this  project  with  the  Agriculture  Canada  re- 
search station  in  Harrow,  where  the  project  is 
being  duplicated.  Assistance  is  also  being 
provided  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  O 


Reorganization  results  in  new  external  relations  unit 


Alumni  Affairs  and  Development,  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  and  the  graphics 
and  typesetting  operations  of  Print  Publica- 
tions have  been  consolidated  into  a new  exter- 
nal relations  unit,  effective  May  1. 

The  consolidation  of  the  units  follows  a 
review  of  their  services  and  structures,  and  is 
in  response  to  recommendations  contained  in 
a report  prepared  for  President  Brian  Segal  by 
Canada  Consulting  Group  of  Toronto. 

Five  units  — creative  services,  media  rela- 
tions, alumni  and  community  relations, 
development,  and  information  support  ser- 
vices— have  been  grouped  under  the  new 
structure.  Gerry  Quinn,  director  of  public  rela- 
tions and  information  and  alumni  affairs  and 
development,  heads  the  integrated  units  as 
director  of  external  relations  and  continues  to 
report  to  the  president. 

“The  University  needs  to  belter  co-ordinate 
and  enhance  its  promotional  and  outreach  ac- 
tivities,” says  Segal.  “This  reorganization 
should  effectively  facilitate  the  launching  of 
new  initiatives  to  gamer  more  widespread  sup- 
port for  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of 
the  University.” 

The  creative  services  unit  will  be  a one-stop 
support  service  responsible  for  co-ordinating 
and  producing  promotional  materials.  Services 
will  include  editorial  and  promotional  writing, 
graphic  design,  typesetting  and  desktop 
publishing.  These  services  will  be  provided 
using  both  on-  and  off-campus  resources. 

Although  most  of  these  services  arc  now 
available  on  campus  at  minimal  cost  to  users, 
this  will  change  over  a period  of  two  years  with 
the  gradual  introduction  of  a charge-back  sys- 
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lem,  says  Quinn.  The  objective,  he  says,  “is  to 
provide  an  effective,  quality,  financially  self- 
sustaining  support  service,  at  a cost  that  will  be 
considerably  less  than  comparable  commer- 
cial services.” 

A new  position  will  be  created  to  head  the 
creative  services  unit  One  of  the  first  respon- 
sibilities of  the  incumbent  will  be  to  develop  a 
service  manual  that  will  be  distributed  across 
campus  for  easy  reference  on  policies, 
guidelines  and  available  creative  support  ser- 
vices, says  Quinn. 

The  creative  services  unit  will  continue  to 
produce  At  Guelph . It  will  also  be  responsible 
for  producing  the  Guelph  Alumnus,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  alumni  editorial  board,  and 
promotional  materials  in  support  of  alumni  ac- 
tivities and  fund  raising. 

The  media  relations  unit  remains  the  same, 
with  two  media  relations  officers  reporting 
directly  to  the  director  of  external  relations. 

The  new  alumni  and  community  relations 
unit  will  involve  staff  firom  the  former  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Public  Relations  and  Information 
units.  Director  Rosemary  Clark  will  restruc- 
ture this  unit  to  focus  on  the  cultivation  of 
alumni,  parents,  friends,  students  and  other 


audiences  important  to  the  future  of  the 
University. 

“There  is  consensus  on  campus  that  much 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  enlist  support  for  the 
development  of  stronger  alumni  associations 
in  the  colleges,”  says  Quinn. 

A m^keting  strategy  targeted  at  specific 
audiences  will  be  developed  over  the  next  few 
months  and  will  be  presented  this  fall  to  Board 
of  Governors. 

The  development  unit,  under  director  Mary 
Cocivera,  is  responsible  for  implementing  the 
fund-raising  activities  of  the  University.  It  will 
continue  to  reside  in  Alumni  House  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  alumni  and  community  relations 
uniL  It  consists  of  planned  giving,  which  in- 
cludes bequests,  wills  and  insurance,  develop- 
ment activities,  the  Alma  Mater  Fund  (AMF) 
and  annual  giving  program,  the  Advancement 
Support  Centre  (telemarketing  program),  re- 
search and  proposal  writing. 

The  AMF  and  annual  giving  program  will 
both  continue  to  function  as  alumni  programs 
under  the  guidance  of  the  AMF  Advisory 
Council. 


“Although  the  activities  of  development 
and  alumni  and  community  relations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  interrelated,  it  is  the  University’s  in- 
tention to  maintain  separately  die  cost  of 
fund-raising  activities  and  the  cost  of  cultivat- 
ing alumni  and  other  important  groups,”  says 
Quinn.  “The  University  community  must 
begin  to  realize  that  there  is  a real  cost  as- 
sociated with  having  a strong  alumni  associa- 
tion and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  that 
is  quite  separate  from  the  cost  of  raising 
money.” 

The  information  support  services  unit, 
under  manager  Dan  Halk,  consists  of  alumni 
records,  treasury  operations  related  to  the 
University’s  charitable  status,  computer  sys- 
tems and  the  mail  operation  within  Alumni 
House.  These  services  are  all  in  support  of 
alumni  and  fund  raising. 

Last  December,  Board  of  Governors 
decided  to  close  The  Campaign  in  September 
1989.  "It  has  become  necessary  to  significant- 
ly reduce  the  fund-raising  expenses  of 
$900,000  a year  that  are  currently  being 
charged  against  The  Campaign  to  conserve 
capital  for  project  support,”  says  Quinn. 

The  new  organization  is  expected  to  take 
four  to  six  months  to  become  fully  integrated, 
he  says.  “The  result,  however,  should  be  a more 
cost-effective  and  higher-quality  service  in 
direct  support  of  academic  priorities.  Initially, 
the  University  will  save  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a year  in  operating  expenses 
within  these  units  as  a direct  result  of  the  con- 
solidation.” O 
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Briefly 

Women’s  Weekend 

The  Women’s  Weekend,  designed  lo  help 
women  explore  iheir  opportunities  and  give 
them  the  resources  they  need  to  move  closer  lo 
their  personal  and  professional  goals,  will  be 
held  on  campus  May  12  and  13.  A variety  of 
workshops  ranging  from  “Feminine 
Spirituality”  to  “Financial  Investment 
Strategics”  will  be  offered  throughout  the 
weekend.  Cost  is  $45  for  half-day  sessions  and 
$95  for  fuU-day  sessions. 

The  weekend  will  also  feature  two  lunch- 
eon seminars  with  U of  G speakers.  Prof.  Janet 
Wood,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  the 
University’s  newly  appointed  employment 
equity  co-ordinator,  will  discuss  “Ethical 
Choice:  How  Can  You  Contribute?”  May  12. 
Liz  Cockbum,  project  co-ordinator  with  the 
Department  of  Ru^  Extension  Studies,  will 
spe^  on  “Women  and  Development”  May  13. 
The  luncheons  run  from  noon  to  1:15  p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  tickets  are  $12.  For  more  in- 
formation about  the  weekend  or  to  register,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 

The  22nd  annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival  con- 
tinues with  the  murder  mystery  opera  Crazy  to 
Kill  May  1 1 to  1 3 at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall.  The 
First  Fable  will  be  presented  May  14  at  8 p.m. 
at  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition  will  be  held  May  15  and 

16  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  The  winners  will  give  a concert  May 

17  at  8 p.m.  in  the  same  location.  On  May  19, 
the  National  Tap  Dance  Company  of  Canada 
will  perform  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall. 

Spend  “A  Day  in  the  Park”  May  20  in  Gol- 
die Mill  Park,  where  local  singers,  dancers,  ar- 
tisans and  storytellers  will  be  on  hand  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On  May  21 , have  brunch  at  1 1 
a.m.  or  lea  at  3 p.m.  with  Clazz  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  The  Ccnual  Band  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  will  give  a free  con- 
cert May  22  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Riverside  Park 
BandshcU.  The  Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  the  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra  will  perform 
May  24  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-7570  or  toll  free  1-800-265- 
7279  from  the  416, 519  and  705  areas. 


At  the  art  centre 

As  part  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  presents 
Ufespiral,  a multidisciplinary  performance 
featuring  the  Burton  Dance  Ensemble,  soprano 
Elizabeth  Ncufeld,  Toronto  dancer  Allen 
Norris  and  the  Black  Sheep  Morris  Dancers.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture 


Park  May  17  and  18  at  7:30  p.m.  The  perfor- 
mance, created  by  choreographer  Sar^  Jane 
Burton  and  composer  James  Gordon,  is  a one- 
hour  environmental  theatre  work  that  in- 
tegrates dance,  music,  poetry  and  sculpture. 
Admission  is  free.  It  will  be  reschedule  for 
May  23  and  25  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  May  10 
with  Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
discussing  “The  Immune  Reconstituted  SCID 
Mouse:  Is  It  a Generally  Applicable  Model  for 
Veterinary  Research?”  On  May  15,  John 
Shadduck,  dean  of  Texas  A «fe  M University, 
will  discuss  the  DVM  curriculum  at  an  OVC 
2000  seminar.  The  seminars  begin  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies  building. 

The  OVC  Teaching  Series  continues  May 

16  with  Profs.  Brenda  Bonnett,  Bob  Friendship 
and  Peter  Physick-Shcard  of  Population 
Medicine  presenting  “Alternative  Methods  for 
Evaluating  Students.”  On  May  19,  Profs.  John 
Baird  and  Harold  Pook,  Clinical  Studies,  will 
discuss  “The  Use  of  the  Problem-Oriented 
Medical  Record.”  Profs.  Michael  O’Grady, 
Clinical  Studies,  and  Alistair  Summerlee, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  will  present  “Enhancing 
In-Class  Learning:  Participaction”  May  23. 
The  leaching  seminars  are  held  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sciences. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  Wednesday  evening  excur- 
sions Stan  May  10  on  the  theme  “Slimy 
Songsters”  and  continue  May  17  with 
“Wooded  Swamp.”  On  May  24,  find  out  about 
“Animal  Communication.”  Designed  for 
adults,  the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk  series  continues  May  1 4 on 
the  theme  “Spring  Wildflowers.”  Experience 
“Spring’s  Last  Month”  May  21.  These  walks 
for  the  whole  family  begin  at  the  nature  centre 
at  2 p.m. 

Improve  your  skills 

The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
provides  a number  of  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  improve  their  sldlls  through  its  Writ- 
ing Centre  and  Learning  Resource  Centre. 
“Speaking.”  a course  on  listening  and  speak- 
ing skills  for  people  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language,  will  run  Tuesday  evenings  at 
6 p.m.  from  May  23  to  July  25.  “Writing:  The 
Basic  and  Beyond,”  is  a 12-week  workshop 
focusing  on  the  basics  of  writing,  such  as  gram- 
mar, organization  and  other  techniques.  It  will 
run  Wednesday  evenings  at  6 p.m.  from  May 

17  to  Aug.  2.  These  courses  are  open  to  both 
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sludenls  and  non-studenis;  cost  is  $50. 

Writing  assistance  is  available  from  the 
Writing  Centre  Wednesdays  from  9 a,m.  to  1 
p.m.  or  by  appointment,  beginning  May  17. 
The  centre  is  ^so  offering  woikshops  on“Ho  w 
to  Write  an  Essay”  May  24  and  “Report  Writ- 
ing” May  31.  They  will  be  held  in  Room  318 
of  the  University  Centre.  The  Learning 
Resource  Centre  is  offering  a seminar  on 
“How  lo  Study”  May  10  at  noon  in  Room  332, 
University  Centre;  a workshop  series  on 
“Study  Skills,”  beginning  May  16;  and  a semi- 
nar on  “Preparing  for  Exams”  June  7 at  noon 
in  Room  332,  University  Centre.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Exl  3632. 

Surplus  Sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing available  for  departmental  purchase:  SD 
#754  — 1977  14-fooi  Springbok  boat  with  14- 
fooi  Explorer  trailer,  9.9-horsepower  Johnson 
motor,  20-liire  gas  can,  oars,  paddles,  spare 
tire.  Reserve  bid  is  $1350.  For  information 
and  viewing,  call  Ext  8139.  Offers  will  be 
accepted  until  May  19. 

Concern  about  noise 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
asks  that  anyone  who  lives  near  Dolime  Inc. 
and  is  disturbed  by  noises  from  the  plantduring 
the  day,  night  or  weekends  report  the  distur- 
bance. Call  Dave  Ireland  or  La^  McDonnell 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  at  1-800- 
265-8656  during  the  day,  or  the  Spill  Action 
Centre  at  1-800-268-6060  between  7 p.m.  and 
7 a.m.  For  more  information,  call  OPIRG  at 
Ext  2129  or  824-2091. 

Immigration  conference 

The  Scottish  studies  section  of  the  Department 
of  History  and  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  are  organizing  “The  Im- 
migrant Experience”  conference  June  8 to  1 1. 
Papers  on  the  literature  and  history  of  the  im- 
migrant experience  will  be  given  by  an  inter- 
national group  of  scholars.  There  will  also  be 
tours  of  local  Scottish  settlement  sites,  a ban- 
quet and  a ceilidh.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  3253  or  3226. 

Stress  management  programs 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Perfor- 
mance Clinic  has  scheduled  its  spring  semester 
classes.  A noon-hour  group  relaxation  class, 
primarily  for  self-education,  will  run  for  12  ses- 
sions Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  12:10  lo  1 
p.m.  Cost  is  $80;  register  May  1 8.  The  evening 


group  relaxation  classes  for  stress  symptoms 
will  run  for  12  sessions  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  7:30  lo  8:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $100; 
register  May  18.  The  booster  class  for  former 
class  members  will  run  for  four  sessions  once 
a month  on  Tuesdays  from  12: 10  lo  1 p.m.  Cost 
is  $30;  register  May  16.  Registration  and  clas- 
ses are  in  Room  209,  Human  Biology  building. 
Private  training  sessions  are  also  available  by 
appointmenL  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2662. 


Arms  trade  talk 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group  is 
organizing  a panel  discussion  May  10  on 
ARMX  ’89,  Canada’s  international  arms  trade 
show.  The  discussion  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room 
103,  University  Centre.  Speakers  Ernie  Regehr 
of  Project  Ploughshares  and  Ken  Hancock  of 
the  Alliance  for  Non-Violent  Action  will  dis- 
cuss Canada’s  arms  trade.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  OPIRG  at  Ext.  2129  or  824-2091. 


DCFRN  names  new 
executive  director 

Canada’s  long-time  voice  of  farm  radio  broad- 
casting, George  Atkins,  retired  in  April  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Developing  Countries 
Farm  Radio  Network  (DCFRN). 

He  is  succeeded  by  Elizabeth  Wilson,  a 
communications  expert  with  Third  World  ex- 
perience and  former  director  of  infonnation  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  She  is  also  former 
director  of  communications  and  fund  raising 
for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Wilson,  who  is  located  in  Toronto,  can  be 
reached at416-593-3751.  O 

Faculty 
activities 

Prof.  Bill  James,  School  of  Engineering, 
recently  relumed  from  a trip  to  France  and 
Sweden.  He  visited  food  engineering  institutes 
in  Nancy  and  Massey,  where  he  discussed  stu- 
dent and  faculty  exchange  programs.  He  also 
discussed  similar  programs  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering at  the  Swedish  University  for 
Agricultural  Science  in  Uppsala  and  in  water 
resources  at  the  University  of  Lund  and  the 
Technical  University  in  Karlsruhe.  In  Lund,  he 
presented  the  paper  “Pollutant  Associations 
with  Eroded  Sediment  in  Urban  Areas.”  O 


SUPER  VOLUN  l EEKS 


Three  University  employees  were  among 
about  170  people  from  the  Waterloo- 
Wellington-Peel  area  honored  recently  foe 
their  commitment  to  volunteer  work. 
From  left  to  right  are  Vince  Scroccaro, 
Housekeeping;  Don  Amichand^  Counsell- 
ing and  Student  Resource  Centre;  and  Don 
McIntosh,  Office  for  Educational  Practice. 
They  received  certificates  in  recognition  of 


10  years  of  volunteer  service  from  the  min- 
istries of  Citizenship  and  Culture  and 
Communications.  Scroccaro  is  active  in 
representing  the  Italian-Canadian  com- 
munity on  the  Guelph  and  District  Multi- 
cultural Centre  board  of  directors. 
Amichand  represents  the  University  on 
the  board.  McIntosh  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Guelph  Arts  Council. 

Phoio  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 
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Favorite  landlords  receive 
recognition  from  students 


Ranee  Willis,  outgoing  CSA  vice-  Landlord  of  the  Year  Award  to  Edward 
president,  external,  left,  presents  the  first  and  Verna  Schaefer. 

Photo  by  David  Tliomas,  PRI 


The  Central  Student  Association  (CSA)  and 
the  SludenlTenant  Association  (STA)  recently 
presented  a Guelph  couple  with  the  first 
Landlord  of  the  Year  Award. 

Edward  and  Verna  Schaefer,  who  have  been 
landlords  in  Guelph  for  21  years,  received  the 
award  at  a presentation  at  the  Cutten  Club. 
They  have  30  tenants,  most  of  them  students, 
at  a number  of  locations  in  Guelph. 

Awards  of  merit  went  to  Steve  and  Margaret 
Zanay,  Rajeshwar  and  Kusum  Gupta,  and 
Norah  Wilson. 

TTie  CSA  and  STA  created  the  awards  to 
focus  on  the  fact  that  many  landlords  and  stu- 
dent tenants  have  a good  relationship,  said  out- 
going CSA  president  Craig  Sanderson.  “There 
are  many  landlords  who  do  provide  good  and 
affordable  rental  accommodation  to  student 
tenants.  Too  often,  the  negative  side  attracts  all 
the  attention,  while  the  positive  side  goes  un- 
noticed. We  wanted  to  do  something  to  correct 
that  imbalance.” 

Sanderson  said  the  Landlord  of  the  Year 
Award  has  been  created,  and  will  be  given  an- 
nually, to  recognize  a landlord  in  the  Guelph 


community  who  best  exemplifies  the  qualities 
of  a good  landlord.  The  landlords  were 
nominated  by  their  tenants,  and  the  winners 
were  selected  by  a CSA  committee. 

The  Schaefers  never  have  to  advertise  their 
apartments.  Ranee  Willis,  outgoing  CSA  vice- 
president,  external,  told  the  audience  at  the 
award  presentation.  “Their  apartments  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  because  their  tenants’ 
Wends  are  always  lined  up  to  lake  them  over.” 
Willis  quoted  the  nomination,  which  was 
made  by  tenant  Karen  Blair.  In  describing  Ed- 
ward Schaefer,  Blair  said:  “He  charges  low 
rent  for  a nice  two-bedroom  apartment 
downtown,  behaves  as  a guest  in  our  home 
even  though  he  owns  it,  is  there  to  fix  anything 
within  hours,  sails  and  shovels  our  driveway, 
doesn’tdoany  of  those  mean,  money-grubbing 
things  that  everyone  else’s  landlords  seem  to 
do,  and  is  a pleasure  to  deal  with.” 

Schaefer  said  his  experience  with  student 
tenants  has  been  favorable.  “Students  have 
been  good  to  us  over  the  21  years,  and  I would 
recommend  renting  to  students.”  O 


Microcomputer  purchase  plan 
earns  ‘blue  ribbon’  from  IBM 


Computing  Services’  microcompuierpurchase 
plan  has  received  “blue  ribbon”  recognition 
from  IBM  Canada  for  1988. 

Given  to  the  lop  purchase  plan  performers 
among  educational  institution  dealers  in 
Canada,  the  recognition  is  based  on  the  overall 
sales  of  IBM  productsduring  the  year,  the  num- 
ber of  training  progtams  that  staff  members 
have  attended  and  the  relationship  between 
IBM  and  the  participating  institution. 

Guelph’s  award  reflects  the  response  of  the 
University  community  to  Computing  Services’ 
purchase  plan,  says  Ron  Elmslic,  director  of 
Computing  Services.  System  purchases  by 
departments  and  individual  faculty,  staff  and 
students  last  year  were  almost  double  original 
projections. 

Events  such  as  Student  Days  last  fall  were 
enthusiastically  received,  with  close  to  a 


thousand  participants  in  the  draw  for  a free 
IBM  microcomputer,  he  says. 

IBM  representative  Jan  MacDonald  was  on 
campus  recently  to  present  purchase  plan  staff 
members  with  “1 00-per-cent”  pins  for  surpass- 
ing their  1988  sales  largeL  She  will  return  later 
this  semester  to  present  die  blue  ribbon  plaque 
to  Computing  Services. 

The  campus  purchase  plan  has  also  been  in- 
vited to  become  a member  of  the  IBM  Educa- 
tional Institution  Dealers  Advisory  Council  for 
1989.  The  council  provides  an  opportunity  for 
top  educational  dealers  in  Canada  to  get 
together  to  discuss  educational  projects  with 
IBM  and  to  share  infonnation  and  experiences. 

“Computing  Services  is  delighted  with  this 
recognition  the  University  has  received,”  says 
Elmslie.  “Our  thanks  go  to  all  the  departments 
and  individuals  who  have  purchased  equip- 
ment through  the  plan.”  O 


B of  G seeks  non-teaching  staff  member 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for  a per- 
son to  fill  the  Board  of  Governors  seat  that 
is  reserved  for  a full-time  member  of  the 
University’s  non-teaching  staff. 

The  seal,  now  occupied  by  Garry 
Davidson,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  be- 
comes vacant  July  1.  An  election  will  be 
held  to  fill  the  position  for  a term  that 
begins  July  1 and  continues  to  June  30, 
1992. 

The  election  will  be  conducted  by  mail 
ballot  in  early  June.  The  list  of  candidates 
will  be  published  in  At  Guelph  twice 
before  the  deadline  for  the  return  of  bal- 


lots, says  Barbara  Abercrombie,  Umver- 
sity  secretary,  who  is  chief  electoral 
officer. 

Nomination  forms  and  a copy  of  the 
electoral  procedures  can  by  obtained  by 
catling  ExL  6759  or  6571.  All  nomina- 
tions must  be  signed  by  10  eligible 
nominators.  The  final  date  for  submission 
of  completed  nomination  forms  to  the 
University  Secretariat  is  May  19. 

Ballots  will  be  distributed  May  26  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  chief  electoral 
officer  by  June  9.0 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  10 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian.  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12:10p.m., UC  533. 

Workshop  - “How  to  Study,”  noon,  UC  332. 
OVC  Seminar  - “The  Immune  Reconstiuitcd 
SCID  Mouse:  Is  It  a Generally  Applicable 
Model  for  Veterinary  Research?”  AnneCroy. 
12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood,  20  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Tennis  Club  - meeting,  6:30  p.m..  Athletics 
203. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Slimy  Songsters,”  7 p.m.,  adults,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre, 

Panel  Discussion  - "ARMX  ’89,”  8 p.m.,  UC 
103,  call  OPIRG  for  details,  824-2091. 

THURSDAY,  May  11 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Studies  of  Virulence 
of  Mycoplasma  equigenitalium  on  Equine 
Uterine  Tube  Explants,”  Victor  Bermudez, 
11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer. 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Crazy  to  Kill,  8 
p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $16  to  $20. 

FRIDAY,  May  12 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Women’s  Weekend  - “Career  Planning  and 
Goal  Setting,”  9 a.m.;  “Family  Law,”  9 a,m.; 
“Flying  High  and  Free  (The  Happiness  Semi- 
nar),” 9 a.m.;  “Introduction  to  Personal 
Finance,  ” 9 a.m.;  “Starting  Your  Own  Con- 
sulting Business,”  9 a.m.;  “Financial  Invest- 
ment Strategies,”  1:30  p.m.;  “Influence  and 
Leadership,”  1:30  p.m.;  half-day  sessions 
$45.  full-day  sessions  $90,  register  at  Ext. 
3956;  Luncheon  Seminar,  “Ethical  Choice: 
How  Can  You  Contribute?”  Janet  Wood, 
noon,  PCH,$12. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Crazy  to  Kill,  8 
p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $16  to  $20. 

SATURDAY,  May  13 

Arboretum  - “Spring  Warbler  Walk.”  7 a.m., 
Nature  Centre. 

Women’s  Weekend  - “Feminine  Spiritu- 
ality,” 9 a.m.;  “Marketing  Your  Small  Busi- 
ness,” 9 a.m.;  “Negotiating  for  Results,”  9 
a.m.;  “Professional  Image  and  Self- 
Projection,”  9 a.m.;  “Stress  Management  and 
High  Performance,”  9 a.m.;  “Women  at  Mid- 
dle Age  (Fabulous  40s/Fantastic  50s),”  9 
a.m.,  “Influence  and  Leadership.”  1 :30  p.m.; 
half-day  sessions  $45.  full-day  sessions  $90. 
register  at  Ext.  3956;  Luncheon  Seminar, 
“Women  and  Development,”  Liz  Cockbum, 
noon.PCH,  $12. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Crazy  to  Kill,  8 
p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $ 16  to  $20. 

SUNDAY,  May  14 

Cycling  Club  - Campbellville,  48  miles,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Wildflowers,”2p.m.,NatureCentre. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  First  Fable,  1 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $5  to  $20. 

MONDAY,  May  15 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
$5. 

TUESDAY,  May  16 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “Alternative 
Methods  for  Evaluating  Students,”  Brenda 
Bonnett,  Bob  Friendship  and  Peter  Physick- 
Shcard,  12:10  p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
$5. 

Senate- Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  113. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  17 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Wooded  Swamp,”  7 p.m..  Nature 
Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Concert,  winners 
of  Edward  Johnson  Music  Competition,  7 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  $5. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Life- 
spiral,  7:30  p.m.,  Donald  Forster  Sculpture 
Park,  free. 

THURSDAY,  May  18 

Pathology  Seminar  - “A  Morphological 
Study  of  the  Pathogenesis  of  Mycoplasma 
Arthritis,”  K.M.  Johnston,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Life- 
spiral,  7:30  p.m.,  Donald  Forster  Sculpture 
Park,  free. 

FRIDAY,  May  19 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC533. 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “The  Use  of  the 
Problem-Oriented  Record,”  John  Baird  and 
Harold  Pook,  12:10  p.m.,  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces 1642. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  15  to  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - National  Tap 
Dance  Company  of  Canada,  8 p.m.,  Ross 
Hall,  $15  to  $18. 

SATURDAY,  May  20 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - "A  Day  in  the 
Park,”  1 1 a.m.,  Goldie  Mill  Park,  free. 

SUNDAY,  May  21 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,UC  103. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “Brunch  and  Tea 
with Clazz,” brunch,  1 1 a.m. ,$25;  lea,  3 p.m., 
$15.  Arboretum  Centre. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring’s  Last  Month,”  2 p.m..  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  22 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Concert  in  the 
Park,  Central  Band  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces,  8 p.m.  Riverside  Park  Bandshell, 
free. 

TUESDAY,  May  23 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “Enhancing  In- 
Class  Learning:  Participaction,”  Michael 
O’Grady  and  Alistair  Summerlec.  12:10 
p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  24 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian.  10:10 
a.m,,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12: 10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

Workshop  - “How  to  Write  an  Essay,”  noon, 
UC318. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  soudi  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Animal  Communication,”  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Cenue. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Manitoba  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  and  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra, 

8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $12  to  $15. 
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Payroll  deductions 
benefit  hospitals 

U of  G employees  are  among  thousands  of 
workers  city-wide  who  are  contributing  to 
the  Guelph  hospitals  fund-raising  cam- 
paign through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
payroll  deduction  plan. 

Donations  and  pledges  from  University 
employees  now  exceed  $113,000,  and 
Phase  2 of  the  campus  drive  continues  to 
enrol  faculty  and  staff  in  the  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan.  The  University’s  overall  goal  is 
$200,000. 

‘The  University  intends  to  continue 
raising  money  to  reach  that  goal,”  says 
President  Brian  Segal,  a member  of  the 
campaign’s  co-ordinating  committee.  “We 
are  proud  to  join  with  other  members  of 
Guelph’s  educational  sector  in  supporting 
the  $12.7-million  hospitals  campaign,”  he 
says. 

“As  the  city’s  largest  employer,  the 
University  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
helping  to  achieve  that  goal.  Each  member 
of  the  University  community  has  a vested 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  hospitals  cam- 
paign. New  facilities  and  equipment  arc 
needed  by  both  Sl  Joseph’s  and  the  Guelph 
General  Hospital  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  services  and  health  care  they 
provide.” 

Sl  Joseph’s  Hospital  has  a campaign 
goal  of  $7.7  million  to  help  fund  a new  $77- 
million  hospital  complex.  The  Guelph 
General’s  gc^  of  $5  million  is  to  provide 
capital  funding  for  new  equipment  and 
renovations. 

The  Guelph  General  is  holding  a fund- 
raising dinner  dance  May  12al6:15p.m.at 
Guelph  Place,  492  Michener  Rd.  Music 
will  be  provided  by  the  TWilites.  Cost  is  $50 
per  person.  For  reservations,  call  763- 
7860.0 

Graduate 
news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Victor  Miguel 
Bermudez  Garcia,  Pathology,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  May 
12  at  8 a.m.  in  Room  220  of  the  OVC  main 
building.  The  thesis  is  '"Mycoplasma  equi- 
genitalium:  Virulence  Studies  Using 
Equine  Uterine  Tube  Explanis.”  His  super- 
visor is  Prof.  Richard  Miller. 

Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  academic  vice- 
president,  and  Prof.Bill  Smith, chairof  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
have  been  appointed  adjunct  professors  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  for  a three-year 
term  beginning  July  1 . 

Norbert  Schmidtke  of  Norbert  W. 
Schmidtke  & Associates  Ltd.,  Kitchener, 
has  also  been  appointed  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor in  the  school  for  a three-year  term. 

Bemam  Christie  of  the  Agriculture 
Canada  Research  Station  at  Charlottetown 
has  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science  for  a three- 
year  term  that  began  May  8. 

Prof.  Jim  Ballaniyne  became  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
effective  April  1. 

Donna  Mokren  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  secretary  II  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  to  executive  secretary  I in  the 
dean’s  office.  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies. 

Anne  Thomson  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  MTS  HI  to  lead  hand,  agricul- 
tural assistant  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  May  5, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available; 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Arkell  Swine 
Research  Centre,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Salary  range:  $470.84  minimum; 
$494.25  job  rate  (level  5);  $517.69  maxi- 
mum. 


Herdsperson,  Biomedical  Sciences; 
grant  position.  Salary:  $208  to  $315  per 
week,  depending  on  qualifications. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Research  Technician,  Equine 
Research  Centre.  Salary  range:  $507.50 
minimum;  $587.84  job  rate  (level  5); 
$730.17  maximum. 

Records  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Registrar; 
two  positions.  Salary  range:  $29 1 .86  mini- 
mum; $338.48  job  rate  (level  5);  $406.26 
maximum. 

Clerk  n.  Research,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development  Salary  range:  $320.11  mini- 
mum; $369.95  job  rale  (level  5);  $460.78 
maximum. 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital;  two  positions.  Salary 
range:  $372.63  minimum;  $430.51  job  rate 
(level  5);  $534.57  maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Accounts  Payable  Depart- 
ment. Salary  range:  $320.11  minimum; 
$369.95  job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maxi- 
mum. 

Assistant  Slide  Co-ordinator,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art  Salary  range:  $383.17 
minimum;  $416.31  job  rate  (level  5); 
$503.52  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Level 
5,  University  Centre,  or  telephone  836- 
4900. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Zoology  faculty  challenge  Pop  Med  statements 

Your  April  19  article  on  the  Department  of  Population  Medicine  contains  the  usual  hy- 
perbole readers  have  come  to  expect  from  public  relations  efforts  at  this  University.  In 
particular,  the  statements  on  the  discovery  of  ethology  — the  science  of  animal  behavior 
— by  members  of  OVC  are  not  only  exaggerated,  but  misleading  and  inaccurate. 

Ethology  as  a scientific  discipline  has  been  around  since  it  was  invented  by  Charleys 
Darwin  in  the  1 800s.  It  has  been  taught  in  formal  courses  for  decades  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  was  first  taught  at  Guelph  in  the  mid-1960s,  not  in  1984,  as  the  article  slates. 
It  is  still  being  taught  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Contrary  to  what  is  said  in  the  article,  OVC  does  not  have  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ethology  programs  in  North  America.  It  doesn’t  even  have  the  most  extensive  program  at 
U of  G.  OVC’s  program  is  not  even  to  be  found  among  the  dozens  of  graduate  programs 
in  North  America  listed  by  the  Animal  Behavior  Society. 

All  credit  is  due  to  Prof.  Don  McKeown  for  finally  getting  OVC  to  recognize  that 
animals  do  have  behavior  and  that  behavior  can  be  investigated  in  a scientific  venue.  In 
ethology,  however,  as  in  several  other  areas  of  biology,  OVC  seems  to  think  that  getting 
its  toes  wet  makes  it  a championship  swimmer. 

At  Guelph  is  always  loo  happy  to  propagandize  these  foolish  claims  because,  like  OVC, 
the  newspaper,  in  its  anxiety  to  help  OVC  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  unable  to  separate  these 
halting  attempts  at  reinventing  the  wheel  from  the  original  discovery.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  people  are  finding  it  ever  more  difficult  to  take  this  University  seriously. 

Profs.  Ron  Brooks,  David  Noakes  and  Cd  Bailey,  Zoology. 
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“Now  Open  wide,”  says  Prof.  Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith,  Clinical 
Studies,  as  he  gets  an  inside  look  at  canine  teeth.  Pet  dentistry  is 
a fast*growing  veterinary  care  specialty,  and  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital  and  Clinical  Studies  have  teamed  up  to  buy 
four  dental  stations  for  students  to  learn  more  about  cleaning, 
drilling  and  filling  animal  teeth.  (See  story,  page  3). 
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Honorary  degrees  to  communicators 


Communicalion  is  the  word  that  links 
four  distinguished  Canadians  who  will 
receive  U of  G honorary  degrees  during 
spring  convocation  ceremonies  May  30  to  June 
2. 

Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  will  be 
presented  to  writer  and  humanitarian  June 
Callwood,  broadcaster  and  producer  George 
Atkins,  and  Christopher  Newton,  artistic  direc- 
tor of  the  Shaw  Festival.  Paul  Wyezynski,  an 
expert  on  French  Canadian  literature,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree. 

June  Callwood 

Callwood,  recognized  across  Canada  as  a 
champion  of  civil  liberties,  began  her  career  as 
a reporter  for  the  Brantford  Expositor  in  194 1 . 
She  later  worked  as  a reporter  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  did  freelance  writing  for  major 
magazines  such  as  Maclean's  and  Chatelaine, 
worked  on  radio  as  host  of  a CBC  series  and 
then  began  writing  books. 

With  21  books  to  her  credit,  Callwood  is 
still  writing  novels,  as  well  as  a weekly  column 
for  the  Globe  and  Mail,  She  uses  her  pen  and 
her  talents  as  an  administrator  to  cl^pion 
such  causes  as  women’s  rights,  AIDS  educa- 
tion, the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  needs  of 
Canada’s  native  peoples. 

Christopher  Newton 

Newton  has  been  artistic  leader  for  three  of 
Canada’s  major  theatre  companies  and  has 
directed  and  acted  for  a host  of  theatres  across 
the  coundy.  He  is  credited  with  transforming 
the  Shaw  Festival  into  one  of  North  America’s 
most  significant  artistic  organizations. 

Newton  has  taught  at  Bucknell  University, 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  National 
Theatre  School  of  Canada  in  Montreal,  and 
was  co-founder  of  the  Playhouse  Acting 
School  in  Vancouver.  He  also  helped  establish 


U of  G’s  archival  collection  of  Bernard  Shaw 
materials  and  is  honorary  director  of  the  inter- 
national conference  “Bernard  Shaw:  On 
Stage,”  which  will  be  held  atGuelph  in  AugusL 

George  Atkins 

Atkins  has  been  a pioneer  in  farm  radio 
broadcasting  in  Canada  and  the  developing 
world  for  more  than  30  years.  He  spent  25 
years  with  the  CBC,  developing,  pr^ucing 
and  broadcasting  agricultural  radio  and 
television  programs. 

During  the  past  decade,  Atkins  directed  the 
evolution  of  the  Developing  Countries  Farm 
Radio  Network,  which  reaches  an  audience  of 
100  small-scale  farms  in  developing  countries 
with  English,  French  and  Spanish  broadcasts. 

Paul  Wyezynski 

Wyezynski  is  a pioneer  in  the  field  of 
French  Canadian  literature  and  founder  of  the 
Centre  for  Research  on  French  Canadian  Cul- 
ture at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Bom  in 
Poland,  he  emigrated  to  Canada  to  do  a PhD  in 
French  literatureatOttawa.  Hebecameamem- 
ber  of  the  Ottawa  faculty  in  1960  and  remained 
there  until  his  retirement  in  1986. 

The  centre  Wyezynski  established  now 
houses  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  ar- 
chives on  French  Canada.  In  addition  to  his  ef- 
forts in  establishing  this  leading  research 
institution,  he  has  published  numerous  books 
and  articles  on  French  Canadian  literature  and 
was  a member  of  the  1963  Royal  Commission 
on  Bilingualism  and  Bicultur^m. 

Each  honorary  degree  recipi^t  will  address 
graduates  during  outdoor  convocation 
ceremonies  on  Johnston  Green.  On  May  31, 
Callwood  will  speak  at  10  a.m.  and  Newton  at 
2:30  p.m.  Wyezynski  wUI  speak  June  1 at2:30 
p.m.,  and  Atldns  June  2 at  2:30  p.m.  O 


Producers  and  processors 
support  dairy  science  chairs 


The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  (OMMB) 
and  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council  (ODC)  last 
week  announced  funding  of  $1.25  million  for 
each  of  two  research  chairs  in  dairy  science 
within  the  Department  of  Food  Science. 

President  Brian  Segal  hailed  the  new  cliairs 
— one  in  dairy  technology  funded  by  members 
of  the  Ontario  dairy  processing  industry,  rep- 
resented by  the  ODC,  and  one  in  dairy 
microbiology  funded  by  the  OMMB  — as  a 
great  boon  for  U of  G. 

“For  the  industry,  these  chairs  ensure  that 
produedve  research  that  is  relevant  to  the 
industry’s  needs  wiU  be  carried  ouC’  said 
Segal.  “And  for  the  Univ^ity,  the  chairs  mean 
that  research  in  the  important  area  of  dairy 
science  is  assured,  despite  any  future  possible 
problems  in  University  funding.” 

The  chairs  will  be  filled  later  this  year  by 
scientists  with  expertise  in  dairy  microbiology 
and  dairy  technology,  said  OAC  Dean 
Freeman  McEwen,  who  added  that  he  was 
delighted  with  the  confidence  of  the  industry 
in  the  University. 

Dairy  science  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  drawing  on  the 
expertise  of  chemists,  microbiologists  and 
other  scientists,  said  department  chair  Ron 


Usbome.  “The  research  commitments  made 
by  Ontario’s  dairy  producers  and  processors 
will  both  strengthen  the  dairy  science  program 
at  Guelph  and  help  to  ensure  the  future  of  the 
dairy  industry,”  he  said. 

“The  University’s  aim  is  to  provide  high- 
quality  teaching  and  research,”  said  Armin 
Quicken,  ch^  of  the  ODC.  ‘Through  the 
ODC  chair,  Ontario’s  dairy  processors,  dis- 
tributors and  suppliers  will  ensure  the  success- 
ful continuation  of  the  dairy  sciences,  which 
will  provide  benefits  directly  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, consumers  and  the  University,”  he  said. 

“Research  into  new  products,  new  uses  for 
milk,  new  technology  and  the  supplying  of 
highly  trained  people  will  be  the  results  of  this 
investment." 

The  OMMB  chair  in  dairy  microbiology 
will  investigate  new  ways  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  wholesomeness  of  ^ry  products  and  im- 
prove cultures  for  fermented  products. 
“Research  is  vital  to  the  long-term  well-being 
of  any  industry,  and  the  dairy  industry  is  no  ex- 
ception,” said  OMMB  chair  Grant  Smith. 

“As  we  head  into  die  2lst  century,  there  arc 
some  major  challenges  facing  the  industry.”  he 
said.  “Whether  it  is  having  a dairy 
Continued  on  page  3 
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Retired  faculty, 
administrators  honored 


Five  retired  U of  G faculty  and  administrators 
will  be  honored  at  spring  convocation  May  30 
to  June  2. 

Former  president  Burt  Matthews  and 
former  associate  vice-president,  academic, 
Janet  Wardlaw,  will  be  named  honorary  fel- 
lows of  the  University.  Professor  emeritus 
status  will  be  bestowed  on  retired  professors 
Elizabeth  Waterston,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  and  Blair  MacNeill 
and  Lloyd  Edgington,  Environmental  Biology. 

Burt  Matthews 

Matthews  has  been  a major  contributor  to 
the  educational  scene  in  Ontario  for  more  than 
40  years,  first  as  a teacher  and  then  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. He  became  a lecturer  at  OAC  after 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1947.  He  later  earned 
graduate  degrees  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Cornell  University  and  rejoined  the  OAC 
faculty  in  1962. 

Matthews  eventually  became  head  of 
Guelph’s  department  of  soil  science  and  then 
academic  vice-presidenu  In  1970,  he  left  to  be- 
come president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
He  served  terms  as  vice-chair  and  chair  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  and 
finally  assumed  the  position  of  president  and 
vice<hancellor  of  the  University  of  Guelph  in 
1984.  He  retired  in  1988. 

Janet  Wardlaw 

Wardlaw  came  to  Guelph  in  1966  as  a 
professor  of  household  science  and  nutrition  at 
Macdonald  Institute.  She  led  the  school 
through  a major  program  review,  Uansfoiming 
it  into  the  present  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies,  where  she  served  as  dean  from 
1969  to  1983. 

During  that  period,  she  also  co-ordinated 
the  home  science  component  of  a major  project 
undertaken  by  the  University  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  in  Ghana. 

Wardlaw  became  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  in  1984.  A year  later,  the  Canadian 
government  appointed  her  chair  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre,  a position  she  still  holds.  She 
retired  from  the  University  in  1987. 


Elizabeth  Waterston 

Waterston  is  being  recognized  for  her  con- 
tributions to  Canadian  literature  and  to  the 
Department  of  &iglish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. She  joined  the  department  in  1966  and 
served  as  chair  from  1974  to  1977. 

She  is  one  of  the  founding  editors  of  CCL: 
Canadian  Children’s  Literature  and  co-editor 
with  Prof.  Mary  Rubio  of  The  Selected  Jour- 
nals ofLJM.  Montgomery.  Waterston  continues 
to  serve  the  University  as  an  associ^  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Her  on- 
going projects  include  research  on  Canadian 
travel  books,  collaboration  on  a book  about 
popular  Canadian  women  writers  and  prepara- 
tion of  a volume  of  the  works  of  Robert  Uiuis 
Stevenson. 

Blair  MacNeill 

MacNeill  will  be  honored  for  his  conuibu- 
tions  to  teaching,  supervision  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, research  and  professional  activities 
during  his  38-year  career  at  the  University. 

After  several  years  experience  as  a high 
school  teacher  and  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  MacNeill  joined  Guelph’s  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  in  1950,  moving  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology  in  1971.  He  is 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Plant 
Pathology  and  continues  to  do  research  on  dis- 
eases of  wheat  and  barley. 


Lloyd  Edgingtoo 

Also  a plant  pathologist,  Edgington  joined 
the  Department  of  Botany  in  1965  and  later 
moved  to  Environmental  Biology.  He  is  recog- 
nized internationally  for  his  research  on  sys- 
temic fungicides  and  is  a past  president  of  (he 
Canadian  Phytopathological  Society. 

Edgington  is  the  author  of  many  publica- 
tions on  chemical  control  of  plant  disease  and 
is  widely  sought  by  other  educational  institu- 
tions, industry,  government  and  consultants  for 
his  expertise  on  the  use,  activity  and  sig- 
nificance of  fungicides  in  agriculture.  In  retire- 
ment, he  continues  to  do  research  and 
supervise  graduate  students.  O 
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VISITORS  FROM  POLAND 


A delegation  from  the  Polish  Embassy 
visited  Guelph  last  month  to  explore  links 
with  U of  G on  a number  of  projects. 
Above,  from  left  to  right,  are  Abigniew 
Gurzynski,  first  secreatry;  Prof.  Archie 
MacKinnon,  director  of  the  Centre  for 


International  Programs;  Ambassador 
Alozjy  Bartoszek;  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski, 
School  of  Engineering;  and  Tadeusz 
Awdankiewicz,  consul  at  the  consulate 
General  in  Toronto. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI. 


Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  17 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion, 
“Wooded  Swamp,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Concert,  winners  of 
Edward  Johnson  Music  Competition,  7 p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  $5. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Ufespiral, 
7:30  p.m.,  Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park. 

THURSDAY,  May  18 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 

5.  J0  pjn.,  VC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

Marxist-Leninist  Study  Group  Seminar  - 
“The  Life  and  Work  of  J.V.  Stalin,”  Hardial 
Bains,  7 p.m.,  UC  442. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Ufespiral, 
7:30  p.m.,  Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park. 

FRIDAY,  May  19 

Worship  * Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8: 10  am.,  UC 
533. 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “The  Use  of  the 
Problem-Orient^  Record,”  John  Baird  and 
Harold  Pook,  12:10p.m.,  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - National  Tap  Dance 
Company  of  Canada,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $15  to 
$18. 
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SUNDAY,  May  21 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  10  am.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring’s  Last  Month,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  22 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Victoria  Day,  no  classes 
scheduled. 

TUESDAY,  May  23 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “Enhancing  In-Class 
Learning:  Participaction,”  Michael  O’Grady 
and  Alistair  Summerlee,  12:1 0 p.m.,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  1642. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  24 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 12: 10  p.m..  UC  533. 

Workshop  - “How  to  Write  an  Essay,”  noon, 
UC318. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Tyrosine  Kinase 
and  Phosphotyrosinylated  Proteins:  Applica- 
tions to  Trypanosoma  Bruceif  Ling-Chun 
Pan,  12:10p.m., MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Animal  Communication,”  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
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Briefly 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
The  22nd  annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival  con- 
tinues May  17  with  the  winners  of  the  Edward 
Johnson  Music  Competition  performing  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon  building.  On 
May  19,  the  National  Tap  Dance  Company  of 
Canada  will  perform  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall. 
Spend  “A  Day  in  the  Park”  May  20  in  Goldie 
Mill  Park,  where  local  singers,  d^ccis,  artisans 
and  storytellers  will  be  on  hand  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  On  May  21,  have  brunch  at  11  a.m.  or 
tea  at  3 p.m.  with  Clazz  at  The  Arboretum 
Cenue.  The  Cenual  Band  of  the  Canadian 
Anned  Forces  will  give  a free  concert  May  22 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Riverside  Park  Bandshell. 

The  Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the 
Guelph  Youth  Orchestra  will  perform  May  24 
at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall.  The  MCO  will  also  per- 
form “Friday  Festivities  — Light  Classics  and 
Jazz”  May  26  with  soloist  Neil  Choiem  and 
“Saturday  Serenade  of  Masterworks”  May  27. 
Both  performances  are  at  8 p.m.  in  Ross  Hall. 
On  May  28,  the  MCO  will  perform  with  or- 
ganist Patricia  Phillips  at  8 p.m.  in  Sl  George’s 
Church. 

The  Festival  of  Canadian  Film  runs  May  29 
to  June  1 at  the  Bookshelf.  The  scheduled  films 
include  “Mama’s  Going  to  Buy  You  a Mock- 
ingbird,” “The  Wanderer,”  "Milk  and  Honey,” 
'Tommy  Tricker  and  the  Stamp  Traveller,” 
“Paradise,”  “A  Rustling  of  Leaves:  Inside  the 
Phillipine  Revolution,”  “Crac,”  “Pouvoir  In- 
time,” “George  and  Rosemary”  and  “The  Out- 
side Chance  of  MaximilUan  Glick.”  For  GSF 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570  or  toll  free  1- 
8(X)-265-7279  from  the  4 1 6, 5 19  and  705  areas. 

Board  of  Governors  meets 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  is 
May  25  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  209.  Macdonald 
Stewart  Hall. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  teaching  seminar  series  continues 
May  19  with  Profs.  John  Baird  and  Harold 
Pook,  Clinical  Studies,  discussing  “The  Use  of 
the  Problem-Oriented  Medical  Record.”  Profs. 
Michael  O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies,  and 
Alistair  Summerlee,  Biomedical  Sciences,  will 
present  “Enhancing  In-Class  Learning: 
Participaction”  May  23.  The  seminars  begin 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1642.  Biomedical 
Sciences. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 
The  Arboretum’s  Wednesday  evening  excur- 
sions continue  May  17  on  the  theme  “Wooded 
Swamp.”  Leam  about  “Animal  Communica- 
tion” May  24  and  ‘Trees”  May  31.  Designed 
for  adults,  the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  series  continues  with 
“Spring’s  Last  Month”  May  21  and  “Spring 
Butterflies”  May  28.  These  walks  for  the  whole 
family  begin  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Stress  management  programs 
The  Stress  Management  and  HighPerformance 
Clinic  will  run  a series  of  classes  this  spring. 
Noon-hour  and  evening  group  relaxation  clas- 
ses nm  Mondays  and  Thur^ys  for  12  ses- 
sions. The  noon-hour  class  begins  at  12: 10  p.m. 
and  costs  $80;  register  May  18.  The  evening 
class  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  and  costs  $100; 
register  May  18.  A booster  class  will  run  for 
four  sessions  once  a month  on  Tuesdays  at 
12:10  p.m.  Cost  is  $30;  register  May  16.  Private 
training  sessions  are  also  available.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext  2662. 

Alumni  slo-pitch 

Teams  are  needed  for  a a co-ed  alumni  slo-pitch 
tournament  to  be  held  June  17  during  Alumni 
Weekend.  The  tournament  starts  at  9:30  a.m.  at 
the  South  Quad  diamonds.  Teams  should  have 
a minimum  of  12  players,  including  at  least  six 
females.  Each  team  will  play  in  at  least  three 
games.  The  entry  fee  is  $50  per  team,  plus  $5 
per  person  for  lunch.  Forward  your  team  entry 
and  cheque  (payable  to  the  Gryphon  Club  — 
Intramui^  Chapter)  to  Laurie  Malleau,  Alum- 
ni Affairs,  by  May  26. 

At  the  art  centre 

As  pan  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  presents 
Ufespiral,  a multidisciplinary  performance 
featuring  the  Burton  Dance  Ensemble,  soprano 
Elizabeth  Neufeld,  Toronto  dancer  Allen 
Norris  and  the  Black  Sheep  Morris  Dancers.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture 
Park  May  17  and  18  at  7:30  p.m.  Created  by 
choreographer  Sarah  Jane  Burton  and  com- 
poser James  Gordon,  “Lifespiral”  is  an  environ- 
mental theatre  work  integrating  dance,  music, 
poetry  and  sculpture.  Admission  is  free.  It  will 
be  rescheduled  for  May  23  and  25  in  case  of  in- 
clement weather. 

Awards 

Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
has  received  the  Canadian  Beef  CalUe  Perfor- 
mance Award  from  the  National  Advisory 
Board  for  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  for  his 
work  in  the  development  and  extension  of  per- 
formance testing  principles  to  Canadian  beef 
cattle  producers.  The  award  was  presented  to 
Wilton  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Beef  Cattle  Performance  Association  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Advisory  Board. 

Prof.  Claude  Guldner,  Family  Studies,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  1989  Leo  LaFreniere 
Memori^  Award  of  the  Ontario  Family  Life 
Educators’  Association.  Guldner  will  receive 
the  award  May  1 8 in  Markham  during  the  1 9th 
annual  conference  of  the  OFLEA.  The  award 
honors  Guldner’s  outstanding  contribution  in 
furthering  family  life  and  sexuality  education 
in  Ontario  and  his  commitment  to  fostering 
wellness  in  the  family.  O 


Letter  to  the  editor  

Preserving  mature  trees  a matter  of  concern 

I wish  to  respond  to  Ron  Kelly’s  letter  in  At  Guelph  April  26  and  to  take  issue  with  the  headline 
“University  Needs  Lessons  in  Saving  Trees.” 

When  new  construction  is  being  planned  on  campus,  every  effort  is  made  to  preserve  exist- 
ing trees  whenever  feasible.  In  some  instances,  buildings  or  site  plans  have  been  altered;  in  others, 
trees  have  been  moved  to  new  locations.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  however,  it  is  simply  not 
possible  to  always  configure  plans  to  avoid  trees,  nor  is  it  feasible  to  move  them  after  they  reach 
a certain  size. 

During  the  planning  of  the  child-care  centre,  the  architect  undertook  a number  of  studies  to 
try  and  develop  an  alternative  that  would  preserve  a row  of  Scotch  pines.  But  because  of  the 
slope  of  the  site,  the  grades  on  Arboretum  Road  and  the  requirements  of  the  Mirustry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  for  orientation  of  child  play  areas,  the  architect  was  unable  to  devise 
a solution  that  would  preserve  the  trees. 

On  the  question  of  consultation,  there  is  already  extensive  input  of  expertise  into  the  plan- 
ning process.  Every  major  building  project  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a building  com- 
mittee whose  members  include  representatives  of  the  users. 

Project  architects,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  building  committee,  receive  input  from 
their  own  landscape  architectures,  the  University’s  technical  staff,  including  Grounds,  and  the 
University’s  design  review  board,  whose  members  include  planners  and  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  I believe  that  this  group  either  has,  or  has 
access  to,  all  the  expertise  that  is  required  in  the  planning  process. 

Because  most  projects  involve  compromises,  not  all  the  results  of  the  planning  process  wUl 
please  the  entire  University  community.  In  addition,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  everyone  the 
rauonalc  behind  decisions  that  are  made  during  the  evolution  of  a design. 

But  I would  like  to  assure  the  University  community  that  preservation  of  mature  trees  is  a 
matter  of  concern.  Our  record  over  the  past  25  years  is  very  good  in  this  rcspecL  Very  few  ma- 
ture trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  more  than  5,(XX)  new  trees  have  been  planted. 

Al  Brown, 
Physical  Resources. 
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Research 

OVC  puts  new  emphasis 
on  pet  dentistry 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Pci  owners’  growing  awareness  of  ihcir 
animals’  dental  hygiene  has  prompted  OVC  to 
increase  its  commitment  to  small  animal  den- 
tistry. 

The  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  and  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  have  teamed  up 
to  buy  four  $1,800  dental  stations  so  students 
can  learn  more  about  cleaning,  drilling  and  fill- 
ing animal  teeth.  The  American  Veterinary 
Dental  Society  calls  pet  dentistry  the  fastest- 
growing  veterinary  care  specialty. 

Prof.  Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith,  Clinical 
Studies,  who’s  been  practising  animal  dentistry 
for  more  than  40  years,  hopes  his  department 
will  eventually  have  a residency  in  dentistry. 

He  is  working  with  colleague  Prof.  Harold 
Pook  to  establish  more  dentistry  training. 

“I  hope  this  is  the  start  of  a new  era  for  OVC 
graduates.”  says  Sumner-Smith.  “The public  is 
looking  for  expertise  in  this  area.” 

Each  dental  station  can  accommodate  two 
students  simultaneously.  Working  on  dog  and 
catcadavers,  they  will  practise  techniques  such 
as  subgingival  (below  the  gum  line)  cleaning, 
root  planing,  polishing  and  filling. 

Sumner-Smith  says  most  veterinary  den- 
tistry simply  involves  cleaning  pels’  teeth  with 
a lariar  scraper,  much  like  that  used  on  humans. 

Teeth  cleaning  has  become  so  popular  that  it’s 
considered  one  of  the  staples  of  a veterinary 
practice.  It’s  also  a staple  of  dental  health,  be- 
cause unclean  teeth  can  lead  to  gum  disease 
and  tooth  loss. 

Sumner-Smith  hopes  students  will  receive 
training  in  deep  scaling,  a more  sophisticated 
technique  than  is  usually  undertaken  in  the 

Fellowship  supports 
human-  animal  bonding 


average  veterinary  practice. 

The  need  for  other  veterinary  dentistry  tech- 
niques usually  results  from  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, says  Sumner-Smith.  Fillings  are 
rare,  because  dogs  and  cats  normally  only  get 
cavities  through  defects  in  the  tooth  enamel. 

Sometimes  veterinarians  arc  asked  to  “dis- 
arm” vicious  animals  by  amputating  their  long, 
sharp  canine  teeth,  making  their  bile  less 
traumatic.  And  sometimes  they’re  asked  to 
treat  animals  whose  teeth  have  been  broken 
through  humans’  leisure  pursuits. 

“We  see  this  especially  with  Labrador 
retrievers,”  he  says.  “People  will  be  playing 
baseball,  and  the  dog  will  jump  for  the  ball  at 
the  same  lime  someone  swings  a bat” 

Orthodontic  work  such  as  braces  is  seldom 
done  on  small  animals. 

Veterinary  dentists  can  alter  the  shape  of  a 
dog’s  mouth  through  orthodontics,  says 
Sumner-Smith,  but  they  get  into  a fine  line  be- 
tween altering  to  make  it  look  better  and  alter- 
ing to  deceive  for  show  or  monetary  purposes. 
Veterinarians  risk  losing  their  licence  if  they 
cross  that  line,  he  says. 

Pet  owners  can  save  their  animals  a lot  of 
grief  by  cleaning  their  teeth  for  them  every 
other  day  with  a soft  brush,  much  the  same  way 
humans  do,  or  with  a rough  bandage  wrapped 
around  a finger.  Just  one  brushing  can  remove 
up  to  half  the  pathogenic  bacteria  in  an 
animal’s  mouth. 

Sumner-Smith  says  there’s  no  scientific 
evidence  that  hard  food  causes  less  buildup 
than  soft  food,  but  he  admits  that  “work”  does 
help  keep  animal  teeth  clean.  “And  dogs  fed 
soft  food  don’t  do  much  work  with  their  teeth,” 
he  says.  O 


What  better  way  to  celebrate  support  for 
dairy  science  research  and  education  than 
with  ice  cream  made  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science?  Celebrating  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  dairy  science  research 
chairs  in  the  department  are,  left  to  right, 


ICE  CREAM  TOAST 


OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen;  Armin 
(iuickert,  chair  of  the  Ontario  Dairy 
Council;  Grant  Smith, chair  of  the  Ontario 
Milk  Marketing  Board;  and  President 
Brian  Segal. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


Dairy  chairs  Continued  from  page  I 

microbiologist  to  be  on  top  of  the  latest  quality 
problem  or  a dairy  technologist  to  look  at  some 
new  processing  technique,  we  as  producers 
stand  to  benefit  from  a stronger  industry.” 

The  OMMB  and  ODC  research  chairs  rep- 
resent a Joint  industry  approach  to  the  support 


of  the  University’s  dairy  science  program, 
which  had  its  begirmings  at  OAC  in  1891.  An 
early  travelling  dairy  sent  instructors  around 
the  province  to  demonstrate  and  lecture  on  the 
handling  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ler. O 


Remember  when . 

JOHN  HURST: 
Recalling  a 
personal  place 
to  work 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Research  into  the  special  bond  between  people 
and  animals  has  received  a boost  from  a new 
commitment  to  an  OVC  fellowship. 

The  directors  of  Pet  Trust,  a fund  designed 
to  advance  the  study  of  companion  animals, 
have  agreed  to  support  a $25,000  competition 
for  the  first  full-time  Secord-Currey  Fellow- 
ship at  OVC.  The  recipient  will  undertake  re- 
search in  human-animal  bonding. 

Matching  industrial  or  foundation  support 
is  being  sought 

“This  lakes  OVC  to  a new  plateau  for  bond- 
ing research  by  committing  substantial  support 
to  it”  says  OVC  associate  dean  Ted  Valli,  chair 
of  the  Pet  Trust  board. 

The  fellowship,  initialed  by  OVC  graduates 
Alan  Secord  and  Raymond  Currey,  is  designed 
to  sponsor  research  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  people  and  companion 
animals. 


Valli  says  bonding  research  is  an  important 
area  of  comparative  medicine.  Studies  show 
that  pet  owners  live  longer  and  healthier  lives 
than  non-pet  owners,  and  that  pels  have  a posi- 
tive effect  on  pacifying  and  rehabilitating  in- 
stitutionalized or  incarcerated  people. 

Research  is  under  way  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  household  pels  on  the  sociological 
and  intellectual  development  of  young  school- 
children  — researchers  think  those  with  pets 
are  belter  adjusted  and  higher  achievers,  says 
Valli. 

“There  are  many  aspects  of  bonding  that  are 
related  to  longevity  in  humans,”  he  says.  “This 
is  not  a trivial  issue,  particularly  given  our  in- 
creasingly aging  society.” 

Institutions  that  deal  with  human  medicine 
are  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  bonding  re- 
search, says  Valli.  “If  schools  like  OVC  do  not 
pursue  bonding  knowledge,  it  might  not  get 
done.” 

Applications  for  the  fellowship  are  being 
sought  nationally.  O 


Experience  spring- 
at  The  Arboretum 


It’s  been  a cold  spring.  But  the  forests  and 
fields  are  slowly  awakening,  and  you  can 
now  enjoy  the  unfolding  of  spring  at  The 
Arboretum. 

Many  collections  have  early- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Look  for  the 
rhododendron  collection,  secluded  in  a 
spruce/pine  plantation  east  of  The 
Arboretum  Centre  just  beyond  the  dwarf 
conifer  collection.  Tbc  earliest  species  are 
now  in  flower,  others  will  continue  until 
early  summer. 

On  the  nearby  hillside,  the  recently 
renovated  lilac  collection  will  soon  be 
blooming.  Throughout  The  Arboretum’s 
collection,  an  exotic  array  of  cherries, 
honeysuckles,  viburnums  and  dogwoods 
are  beginning  their  own  visual  and 
fragrant  displays. 

In  the  adjacent  woodlols,  spring 


wildflowers  are  justcoming  into  bloom — 
two  weeks  late.  Victoria  Woods,  the 
woodlot  next  to  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre,  boasts  masses  of  miliums.  Other 
woodland  flowers  include  the  trout  lily, 
violets,  blue  cohosh  and  red-berried  elder. 

In  Wild  Goose  Woods,  the  woodlot 
south  of  Arboretum  Road,  there  are  marsh 
marigolds.  This  is  also  the  best  woodlot  to 
see  migrant  warblers,  orioles,  indigo  bunt- 
ings and  rose-breasted  grosbeaks. 

Pick  up  a WH(^ower  Trail  Guide  to 
Victoria  Woods  and  Wild  Goose  Woods  or 
a collection  leaflet  at  the  nature  centre  or 
The  Arboretum  Centre. 

The  nature  centre  is  open  from  noon  to 
4:30  p.m.  every  weekend,  with  interpre- 
tive naturalists  on  hand  to  direct  you  to  the 
best  places  to  sec  the  beauty  of  spring.  O 


by  David  Thomas 

John  Hurst  remembers  the  early  years  of  this 
University  as  a time  of  rapid  growth  and 
change. 

Hurst  came  to  U of  G in  1965  as  its  first 
director  of  personnel,  when  there  were  about 
1,200  employees.  Issues  like  pay  equity  and 
early  retirement  hadn’t  arisen  yet,  so  the  four 
staff  in  the  Persomicl  Department  were  able  to 
handle  the  workload.  But  the  University  was 
changing  fast 

“It  was  an  interesting  time  because  we 
began  to  acquire  some  150  new  faculty  mem- 
bers each  year,”  says  Hutsl  Within  weeks  of 
the  University  being  formed,  two  staff  groups 
on  campus  applied  for  union  certification. 

Personnel  didn’t  have  computers  in  those 
days,  so  all  record  keeping  had  to  be  done 
manually.  Hurst  recalls  an  incident  during  this 
lime  that  illustrates  just  what  a big  task  that 
could  be. 

The  University  had  just  given  all  faculty 
and  staff  a modest  salary  increase,  and  “we  had 
gone  through  each  individual  personnel  docu- 
ment and  made  the  entry  to  facilitate  that  in- 
crease. Then,  just  at  closing  lime  one 
afternoon,  word  came  through  that  we  were  to 
adjust  it  upwards  by  another  one  and  a half  or 
two  per  cenL 

"So  (colleague)  Don  Lingwood  and  I rolled 
up  our  sleeves  and  worked  throughout  that 
night,  physically  changing  each  document  for 
every  person,  so  that  we  could  get  them  down 
to  Payroll  the  following  morning.  We  didn’t 
think  anything  of  it.  In  fact,  I think  it  was  quite 
a worthwhile  exercise  because  everyone  was 


delighted  when  they  saw  their  increased 
paycheque.” 

As  U of  G grew,  so  did  the  role  of  its  Per- 
sonnel DeparimenL  The  University  had  to 
begin  developing  more  programs  and  pack- 
ages for  Its  employees,  such  as  the  dental  plan 
and  portable  pension  credits.  Hurst  became  a 
member  of  a presidential  task  force  to  develop 
a policy  on  sabbaticals.  He  also  oversaw  the 
creation  of  the  employee  assistance  program, 
which  became  a model  for  other  institutions. 

But  even  though  the  University  was  chang- 
ing rapidly,  there  was  one  thing  that  didn't 
change,  says  Hurst.  The  sense  of  community 
at  Guelph  never  waned. 

“The  early  days  were — and  the  University 
still  is  — ch^cicrized  by  a wide  variety  and 
depth  of  personal  contact,”  he  says. 

“When  Dr.  Bill  Winegard  became  presi- 
dent, this  ushered  in  a new  era  of  communica- 
tion. His  door  was  always  open  to  staff  and 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  (In)  my  position  as 
personnel  director,  I could  count  on  him  com- 
ing in  every  two  or  three  months,  sitting  down 
and  making  himself  at  home  in  my  office.  This 
was  an  excellent  way  for  him  to  come  up  to 
date  on  concerns  that  I had,  and  for  him  to  ad- 
vise me  of  things  he  thought  I ought  to  know.” 
That  kind  of  atmosphere  is  just  one  of  the 
factors  that  made  those  early  days  at  U of  G an 
enjoyable  place  to  work  for  Hurst,  who  retired 
from  Personnel  in  1978,  then  went  on  to  woric 
in  the  office  of  the  president  until  1987. 

“In  many  respects,  the  University  was 
looked  on  as  a good  place  to  work.  (It  was  also) 
a lot  of  fun  and  a lot  of  hard  work.”  O 
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Personnel 
report 

Appointments 

Murray  Stinson  of  Guelph  will  join  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning  May  23  as  re- 
search associate. 

Christine  Toews  of  Guelph  has  been  ap- 
pointed liaison  officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

John  MacLeod  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  clerk  I to  cleric  H in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar. 

Steven  Harrington  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  head  cafeteria  helper  to  head 
commissary  handler  in  Food  Services. 

Alberto  Ferrantone  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  assistant  cook  to  cook  in  Food 
Services. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A/  Gu^/p/i  deadline  May  12, 1989,the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Learning  Resource  Services  Super- 
visor, Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Secretary  I,  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development;  temporary 
part-time.  Salary:  $8.34  per  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk  n,  BA  CounseUing  Office,  Col- 
leges of  Arts  and  Social  Science.  Salary 
range:  $320.11  minimum;  $369.95  job 
rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

Senior  Residence  Clerk,  south  and  east 
areas.  Residences.  Salary  range;  $320.1 1 
minimum;  $369.95  job  rate  (level  5); 
$460.78  maximum. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$11.38  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

4 

The  Department  of  Residences  seeks 
program  dfreciors  for  French  House  and 
Arts  House  to  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  implementing  programs  relal^  to  the 
themes  of  the  two  living/leaming  centres. 
Faculty,  staff  or  graduate  students  are 
prefen^,  but  the  positions  are  open  to 
senior  undergraduate  students  as  well.  The 
directors  must  live  in  resid^ce  and  must 
have  budget  and  fund-raising  experience. 
Salary  is  $2,888  per  semester.  Send  resumes 
and  applications  to  the  Department  of 
Residences,  Maritime  Hall,  by  May  29. 0 
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Graduate  news 

The  following  graduate  students  have  suc- 

cessftily  completed  r^uirements  for  their 

RiD  programs  and  will  graduate  at  spring 

convocation; 

• Francesco  Santo  Braga,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business, 
whose  thesis  is  entitled  “Hedging 
Strategies  for  the  Italian  Agribusiness 
Sector”; 

• Ralph  Brian  Brown,  Engineering, 
“Determination  of  Thermal  Properties 
of  Seeds  Using  System  Response 
Analysis”; 

• John  Charles  Cassidy,  History,  ‘The 
Quest  for  Godly  Rule:  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland,  1560-1651”; 

• Martha  Judith  Farkas,  Environmental 
Biology,  “The  Incidence  and  Life  His- 
tory of  Ixodes  Cookei  Packard 
(ACARI:  Ixodidae)  on  Marmota 
Monax  (L.)  (Rodentia)  in  South- 
western Ontario,  with  Reference  to 
Powassan  Virus”; 

• Mary  Hadley,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Identification  of  Three  Novel 
Metabolites  of  Malondialdehyde  in 
Human  and  Rat  Urine”; 

• Jonathan  Luke  Heeney,  Pathology, 
“The  Immunopathogenesis  of  En- 
zootic Bovine  Lymphoma”; 

• Hiroaki  Iwaisaki,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  “Distributional  and  Genetic 
Properties  of  and  Selection  for  Ratio 
Indexes”; 

• Jirong  Jiao,  Horticultural  Science, 
“Predicting  the  Growth  Response  of 
Greenhouse  Roses  to  Aerial  Environ- 


For  Sale:  1977  VW  Rabbit,  certified, 
60,000  miles,  radio,  763-4693,  leave  mes- 
sage. Alpha  180  sailboard,  5.5-metrc  sail, 
boom  and  mast;  O’Brien  boom  and  six- 
metre  sail,  836-3554.  Rotary  hoe, 
lawnmower,  boy’s  bicycle,  gardening  tools, 
ladder,  hedge  trimmer,  gas  barbecue,  vac- 
cuum  cleaner,  pine  table  and  four  chairs, 
single  bed,  children’s  toys,  microwave 
oven,  853-3021.  1981  Escort  two-door 
hatchback,  manual  transmission,  821-9401 
after  5 p.m.  1981  Honda  Civic  GL  1500, 
824-1258  after  4 p.m.  Well-maintained 
three-bedroom  bungalow  on  quiet  crescent 
in  south  end  of  city,  821-6187.  Two-wheel 
box  trailer,  8’  x 5’,  824-5865  after 4:30  p.m. 
Realistic  hand-held  microcasselte  recorder, 
voice-activated,  two  speeds,  763-3361  after 
5:30  p.m.  Soft-top  camping  trailer,  Dave, 
821-9972. 1986  Ford  F150  pickup.  V8  EFl, 
55,0(X)  km,  with  Crown  2 horse  trailer, 
matched  blue  and  silverpaint;  two  17.5-inch 
Stubben  saddles;  Seigfrcid  all-pur- 
pose/jumping saddle;  Schullez  “Special” 
dressage  saddle,  763-7059  after  7:30  p.m. 


ments  based  on  CO2  Exchange 
Studies”; 

Mark  Byron  Lawton,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Studies  on  the  Control  of 
Snow  Moulds  on  Turfgrass  and  Winter 
Wheat  in  Ontario”; 

Alexander  Brian  Meams,  History, 
“Developments  Within  the  EvangeU- 
cal  Movement  of  the  Northern  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  1750-1860”; 

Peter  Liam  Nicholas  Ryan.  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  “Steroidogenesis  in 
Granulosa  Cells  and  Thecal  Tissue 
After  the  Induction  of  Cystic  Follicles 
with  A^enocorticotrophin  in  Gilts”; 
Harald  John  Strobl,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Ultra-High  Resolution 
Solid  State  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Studies  of  Zeolites”;  and 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Wein,  Family 
Studies,  “Nutrient  Intakes  and  Use  of 
Country  Foods  by  Native  Canadians 
Near  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park.” 
The  following  graduate  students  have 

successfully  completed  requirements  for 

their  final  D.  V.Sc.  oral  examination  and  will 

graduate  at  spring  convocation: 

• Cathy  Jean  Gartley,  Population 
Medicine,  whose  major  paper  is 
“Lamb  Production  Using  Embryo 
Transfer,  Bisection,  Cryopreservation 
and  Cryopreservation/Bisection”;  and 

• Maria  Teresa  Spinato,  Pathology,  “A 
Morphometric  Analysis  of  the  Canine 
Colon:  Comparison  of  Control  Dogs 
and  Cases  of  Colonic  Disease.”  O 


and  weekends.  Two  while  10-speed  bikes, 
21"  and  26";  gas  lawnmower,  824-9571 
after  5 p.m.  Riding  hat,  size  7 l/4,Ext2965 
or  821-5502.  Single  bed,  good  condition; 
older  upright  piano,  good  sound  box,  763- 
8738  after  6 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  University  area,  swimming  pool,  avail- 
able SepL  1 to  Aug.  31,  1990,  $1,000  a 
month  plus  utilities.  Ext  3595  or  821-2044. 
Basement  apartment  near  University, 
separate  entrance,  bathroom,  parking, 
laundry  and  cooking  fxilities,  utilities  in- 
cluded, suitable  for  woridng  person,  female 
non-smoker  preferred,  836-8137  evenings. 
Three-bedroom  bungalow,  fully  furnished, 
central  air,  garden,  quiet  street  five  minutes 
from  University,  available  Aug.  15  to  July 
15, 1990,  $850  a month  plus  utilities,  83^ 
1796.  Room  and  board  for  a male  student 
Victoria  Road,  822-6070.  Large  three- 
bedroom  furnished  house  near  Exhibition 
Park.availableJuly  1 or  Aug.  1 foroneyear, 
$950  a month  plus  utilities,  763-0221  or  Ext 
2169. 
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Research  by  Prof.  Doug  Goff,  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  and  graduate 
students  Karen  Caldwell,  centre,  and 
Nancy  Ross,  may  lead  to  additive-h-ee 
ice  cream.  (See  story,  page  1.) 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 
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NSERC  competition  stiff,  but  faculty  hold  own 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  the  largest  of  the  three 
federal  granting  councils,  has  awarded  $7.5 
million  in  operating  grants  to  U of  G research 
faculty  for  1989/90. 

On  paper,  that’s  about  $100,000  less  than 
last  year.  But  Wayne  Marsh,  director  of  re- 
search services,  says  NSERC  has  shifted  the 
operating  grants  for  the  four  research  chairs  it 
sponsors  here  to  another  program.  As  a result, 
its  total  operating  commitment  closely  paral- 
lels last  year’s  sum  of  $7.6  million. 

With  ilic  four  research  chairs,  NSERC  will 
support  273  projects  at  the  University  this  year, 
down  slightly  from  last  year’s  280. 

New  applicants  continued  to  find  it  lough 


getting  NSERC  funding.  In  a letter  to  research 
grants  officers,  NSERC  says  “the  increasing 
size  of  the  new  applicant  population  continues 
to  be  a dominant  characteristic  of  the  annual 
grants  competition,  with  an  influx  of  over  800 
new  applicants  this  year.  This  has  not  been  kept 
in  balance  by  an  equal  flow  of  rese^hers  leav- 
ing the  scientific  community.”  In  fact,  there 
was  a net  decrease  of  only  1 10  nationwide. 

U of  G was  theexcepUon.  Aproportionately 
significant  15  of  the  110  grant  holders  who 
didn’t  reapply  (due  to  changing  institutions, 
retirement  and  other  factors)  were  from 
Guelph.  That  exodus  didn’t  increase  the  suc- 
cess rate  of  new  U of  G applicants,  however. 
Of  the  450  new  grants  awarded  nationwide, 
just  13  were  to  Guelph  faculty. 

Marsh  says  the  Office  of  Research  has 
taken  steps  to  help  improve  new  faculty’s 


chances  of  grant  approval.  A program  of 
workshops  led  by  experienced  U of  G faculty 
who  sit  on  NSERC  selection  committees  has 
been  instituted  to  help  others  prepare  their  ap- 
plications. A formal  pre-rcview  process  has 
also  been  established,  with  U of  G faculty 
members  who  have  significant  NSERC  fund- 
ing examining  new  applicants’  applications 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  council. 

‘The  University’s  success  rale  for  first-time 
applicants  is  around  55  per  cent,  about  the 
same  as  the  national  average,”  says  Marsh. 
“We’re  holding  our  own.” 

Operating  grants  are  the  basic  core  research 
support  provided  to  faculty  to  pay  for  expen- 
ses such  as  graduate  students,  travel  and  sup- 
plies. A separate  competition  is  held  for 
NSERC  equipment  grants.  This  year,  U of  G 
received  22  grants  for  $610,000  worth  of 


equipment.  The  council  provided  $28  million 
nationwide. 

Guelph’s  equipment  grants  are  down  sig- 
nificantly from  last  year,  when  29  grants  worth 
$1.1  million  were  received,  but  Marsh  says 
1988/89  was  an  exceptional  year. 

The  biggest  equipment  grant  this  year  went 
to  Prof.  Rick  Yada,  Department  of  Food 
Science,  who  received  $89,456  for  a spectro- 
polarimeter  for  circular  analyses.  Prof.  Derek 
Bewley,  Botany,  was  awarded  $71,060  for  a 
Dionex  high-proficiency  liquid  chromato- 
gram, and  Prof.  Keith  Bctieridge,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  received  $63,101  for  a microscope, 
liquid  scintillation  counter  and  refrigerated 
centrifuge. 

Other  awards  ranged  from  $8,280  to 
$33,000. 0 
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Convocation  on 
Johnston  green 


Rita  Burak,  Ontario’s  new  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture,  will  speak  to  U of  G agriculture 
graduates  May  30,  in  the  first  of  seven  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  for  the  University’s  1,500 
spring  graduates. 

During  convocation  week,  the  University 
will  also  award  four  honorary  degrees  and 
honor  five  retired  faculty  and  administrators. 

Burak  will  address  graduates  of  the  OAC 
diploma  programs  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture at  2:30  pjn. 

On  May  31  at  10  a.m.,  degrees  will  be 
awarded  to  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
general  program,  and  an  honors  doctor  of 
laws  degree  will  be  presented  to  Canadian 
writer  June  Callwood. 

A similar  honorary  degree  will  be  given  to 
Christopher  Newton,  artistic  director  of  the 
Shaw  Festival,  during  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony, 
which  will  award  degrees  to  graduates  of  the 
honors  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  com- 
merce programs.  Retired  English  professor 
Elizabeili  Waterslon  will  be  named  professor 
emeritus. 

On  June  1 , the  University  will  honor  former 
president  Burt  Matthews.  He  will  be  named 
honorary  fellow  at  the  10  a.m.  ceremony, 
where  degrees  will  be  awarded  to  graduates  of 
the  honors  and  general  bachelor  of  science  and 
B.Sc.  in  human  kinetics  programs. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  University  will  award 
graduate  degrees  and  diplomas  and  under- 


graduate degrees  in  veterinary  medicine,  and 
present  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  to 
Paul  Wyezynski,  founder  of  the  Ottawa  Centre 
for  Research  on  French  Canadian  Culture. 

On  the  final  day  of  spring  convocation,  June 
7,  professor  emeritus  status  will  be  bestowed 
on  retired  Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy professors  Blair  MacNeiU  at  10  a.m.  and 
Lloyd  Edginglon  at  2:30  p.m.  At  the  morning 
ceremony,  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  applied 
science  program  will  receive  their  degrees. 
Janet  Wardlaw,  retired  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  and  former  dean  of  the 
College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies,  will 
be  named  honorary  fellow. 

During  the  afternoon  ceremony,  the 
University  will  award  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  to  George  Atkins,  founder  of  the 
Developing  Counuies  Farm  Radio  Neiworic, 
which  reaches  an  audience  of  1(X)  million 
small-scale  farmers  in  developing  countries. 

Undergraduate  degrees  wUJ  be  awarded  to 
graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science  programs 
in  agriculture,  earth  and  food  science  and  en- 
gineering, and  the  bachelor  of  landscape 
architecture  program. 

Weather  permitting,  all  convocation 
ceremonies  will  be  held  outdoors  on  Johnston 
Green.  Robing  up  will  be  in  Room  1 19  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  After  each  ceremony, 
there  will  be  a reception  in  Creelman  Hall  for 
the  graduates  and  their  guests.  O 


Total  enrolment  up 
for  spring  semester 


Total  full-  and  part-time  student  enrol- 
ment in  tlie  spring  semester  is  up  11.8 
per  cent  over  la.st  year.  Some  3,597  stu- 
dents are  pursuing  studies  this  semester, 
compared  to  3,217  in  1988. 

Course  registrations  are  up  8.3  per 
cent  to  7,407,  compared  with  6,685  last 
year. 

These  are  encouraging  signs,  says 
Prof.  Leonard  Conoliy,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  who  chairs  a 
spring  semester  advisory  committee. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  faculty 
and  stair in  Student  Affairs  and  the  0^ 
fice  of  the  Registrar  and  is  charged  with 
looking  at  ways  to  boost  spring 
semester  enrolment 

Conoliy  credits  the  enrolment  in- 
crease to  the  extra  effort,  time  and  a 
modest  amount  of  money  put  into 
promoting  the  spring  semester  this 
year.  Publicity  was  generated  in  on- 
campus  publications,  information  was 
circulated  to  neighboring  universities 
and  ads  were  placed  in  the  local  and 
regional  press. 

Off-campus  advertising  certainly 
attracted  more  part-time  students,  says 
Conoliy.  Part-time  enrolment  jumped 
18.2  per  cent  to  2,954  students  this 
spring,  up  from  2,499  in  1988.  Increas- 
ingly popular  are  the  distance  educa- 
tion programs,  says  Conoliy.,  Their 
enrolment  is  up  48  per  cent  this  spring. 


Enrolment  Is  also  up  in  the  six-week 
summer  sessions — 37  per  cent  in  Sum- 
mer Session  I and  seven  per  cent  in 
Summer  Session  Has  of  May  15.  There 
is  still  time  for  students  to  enrol  in  Sum- 
mer Session  11. 

Enrolment  in  the  regular  13-week 
program,  however,  continues  to 
decline;  it's  down  13  percent  from  last 
year.  And  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents pursuing  studies  in  the  spring 
semester  is  down  10.4  per  cent  from 
1988. 

*lt  continues  to  be  apparent  that  it 
is  part-time  students  who  ...  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  in  the  spring 
semester,”  says  Conoliy. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  to  increase 
full-time  enrolment  as  well,  he  says. 
“We  should  certainly  increase  the 
promotion  and  publicity,  and  we  can  do 
a lot  more  to  attract  some  full-time  stu- 
dents back.” 

There  are  a number  of  students  who 
apply  for  admission  in  the  fall  semester 
who  are  also  eligible  for  the  spring 
semester,  he  says,  and  the  University 
must  make  a strong  attempt  to  recruit 
these  people. 

Other  ideas  are  also  being  explored, 
including  course  scheduling,  the  range 
and  combination  of  courses  the  Uni- 
versity offers  and  residences 
opportunities.  O 


Research  report  

Additive -free  ice  cream  — a better  ^whey^  to  go 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Say  goodbye  to  unappeli/ing  names  like  locusi 
bean  gum,  polysorbaie  80,  mono  and 
diglyccritics,  guar  gum  and  carrageenan,  and 
say  hello  to  additive-free  ice  cream. 

Prof.  Doug  Goff,  Department  of  Food 
Science,  says  that  within  two  years,  naturally 
produced  whey  proteins,  now  a waste  product 
from  cheese  manufacturing,  will  replace  com- 
mon ice  cream  additives. 

“We’re  learning  more  about  these  whey 
proteins,  and  it  seems  feasible  that  they  could 


lake  the  place  of  additives  used  in  ice  cream.” 
he  says. 

Goff  discussed  his  predictions  at  a recent 
ice  cream  technology  symposium  in  Toronto 
commemorating  the  75tli  anniversary  of  the 
University’s  annual  ice  cream  “short  course.” 

Like  whey  protein  (obtained  by  filtering 
whey,  removing  its  carbohydrates  and  creating 
a concentrate  from  the  filtrate),  common  ice 
credm  “additives”  are  all  natural  products. 
Locust  bean  gum  comes  from  a Mediterranean 
uee  of  the  same  name.  Carrageenan  is  ex- 
Uacted  from  Irish  moss  from  the  Philippines 


and  areas  of  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean.  Guar 
gum  is  from  the  Texas  guar  bush.  Polysorbaie 
80  is  what  the  industry  calls  a combined 
glucose  and  fatty  acid  molecule,  and  mono  and 
diglyccridcs  come  from  vegetable  fat. 

Without  iJicm,  consumers  would  shun  ice 
cream.  These  ingredients,  called  stabilizers, 
prevent  excessive  ice  crystals  from  forming  on 
the  product  and  help  maintain  its  smooth, 
creamy,  rich  texture. 

But  Goff,  through  his  Agriculture  Canada- 
sponsored  research  program,  has  discovered 
whey  proteins  can  do  the  same  thing.  Like  the 


gums  and  other  material,  the  proteins  lie  up 
some  of  the  water  and  prevent  it  from  exag- 
gerating the  ice  cream’s  Ice  content 

The  ihrusiof  Goff ’s  work  is  to  find  new  uses 
for  milk  products.  Industry  analysts  suggest 
that  the  future  of  milk  lies  in  its  use  as  a source 
of  ingredients  for  other  food,  rather  than  as  a 
food  itself.  Whey  protein  is  the  kind  of  product 
milk  producers  are  anxious  to  have  markets 
developed  for. 

Ice  cream  production  has  enjoyed  a long 
and  respected  history  at  U of  G.  The  first  one- 
week  practical  course  was  olTered  in  1914. 0 
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Senate 


Consistency  strong  point  in  semester  rescheduling 


Come  Uie  fall  of  1990.  U of  G’s  semester  sys- 
tem will  operate  on  a restructured  schedule  of 
dates.  Following  a lengthy,  lively  debate  May 
16.  Senate  approved  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  motions  that  clear  the  way  for 
the  changes. 

Senate’s  support  for  BUGS’s  proposals 
closed  tlic  books  on  an  18-montl»  review  of  the 
schedule  of  dales  and  tlic  various  policies  af- 
fecting die  semester  system.  The  review  was  in 
response  to  discussion  in  the  1987  Siraiegic 
Planning  Paper. 

Each  semester  will  be  about  1 5 weeks  long 
and  will  \odk  like  this: 

• Day  1 (Tuesday)  for  new  student  registra- 
tion; 

• Day  2 (Wednesday)  for  college  and 
program  orientation; 

• Days  3 and  4 (Thur.sday  and  Friday)  for 
class  meetings; 

• Days  5 through  64  (C>0  days  beginning  on 
a Monday)  for  formal  instruction; 

• Days  65  and  66  (two  days)  for  a break 
between  classes  and  examinations,  and; 

• Days  67  through  74  or  75  (nine  days  in  fall 
and  winter,  eight  days  in  spring)  for  final 
examinations. 

A six-day  add  period  that  will  begin  on  Day 
2 of  the  semester  was  also  approved  by  Senate, 
as  was  a five-day  mid-semester  break  to  be  in- 
troduced into  die  winter  semester  following  the 
sixth  week  of  classes. 

BUGS  chair  Prof.  Steven  Scadding, 
Dcparuncni  of  Ztxilogy,  said  there  are  sig- 
nificant advantages  to  die  changes  — an  addi- 
tional day  for  exams  so  they  can  be  spread  out 
over  a longer  time  period;  academic  orienta- 
tion before  the  start  of  formal  inslrucuon, 
which  will  include  a class  mecUng  with  each 
instructor  or  professor,  and  aclcan  start  for  for- 
mal instruction  on  Monday,  with  most  of  the 
administrative  work  occurring  during 
academic  orientauon. 

“Most  significantly,  the  changes  provide 
consistency  between  the  semesters,”  said 
Scadding.  ’This  means  the  schedule  of  dates 
will  be  as  similar  as  possible  from  one  semester 
to  the  next,  Every  semester  will  start  on  a 
Tuesday,  and  formal  insu’uction  will  always 
start  on  a Monday.  Regardless  of  what 
timetable  slot  faculty  and  students  gel,  there 
will  be  die  same  number  of  classes,”  he  said. 

The  rescheduling  will  provide  about  one 
more  week  of  additional  umc  between  the  end 
of  the  fall  and  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
semester,  will  provide  a greater  gap  between 
the  end  of  classes  and  the  beginning  of  exams 
in  most  semesters,  and  will  increase  the  winter 
break  from  two  to  five  days. 

In  odier  BUGS  business.  Senate  approved 


three  course  additions  from  the  School  of  En- 
gineering for  inclusion  in  the  1990/91  Under- 
graduate  Calendar  — basic  environmental 
systems,  microcomputer  interfacing  and  food 
processing  engineering. 

Senate  also  voted  in  support  of  three  new 
majors  in  the  bachelor  of  science  in  engineer- 
ing program  — environmental  engineering, 
food  engineering  and  informauon  engineering. 

Senate  received  for  information  a report  on 
academic  consideration  for  compassionate 
reasons  on  the  basis  of  adjustment  difficulties. 

It  also  approved  the  list  of  graduands  for  spring 
convocation. 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  busi- 
ness. Senate  received  for  information  additions 
to  graduate  and  associated  graduate  faculty. 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — Ken 
Bateman.  Population  Medicine;  Kari 
Grimsiad.  Languages  and  Literaiures/Drama; 
Mario  Lafortune  and  William  Leonard, 
Human  Biology;  Dana  Paramskas.  Languages 
and  Litcraturc^nglish;  Margaret  Thorbum. 
Population  Medicine;  and  Robert  Tremblay, 
Clinical  Studies. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without 
Itrni  — Elmer  Menzie,  retircd/Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Percy  Smith, 
retircd/Drama;  and  G.H.  Whitfield,  Agricul- 
ture Canada,  Harrow/Environmcntal  Biology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term  — 
R.S.  Gowe,  director  of  research,  Shaver 
Poultry  Breeding  Farms  Ltd.,  Cambridge/ 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  and  J.A.  Lynch, 
Veterinary  Laboratory  Services  Branch, 
OMAF,  Guclph/Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology. 

In  other  BGS  business,  Senate  approved 
course  changes  to  the  graduate  course  offer- 
ings in  the  School  of  Engineering,  course 
revisions  to  the  graduate  course  offerings  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  course  and  calendar 
description  changes  to  the  graduate  program  in 
liie  Department  of  Psychology,  and  an  addition 
to  die  siaicmcni  on  academic  misconduct.  All 
this  information  will  be  included  in  the 
Graduate  Calendar. 

In  Board  of  Studies  for  the  Associate 
Diploma  in  Agriculture  business.  Senate  sup- 
ported changes  to  the  curriculum  of  the  as- 
sociate diploma  in  agriculture  program  and 
approved  a co-operative  education  program  in 
horticulture. 

It  also  approved  new  courses  for  inclusion 
in  the  1990^1  Undergraduate  Calendar  — 
agricultural  marketing  and  policy,  commodity 
marketing  and  farm  management  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business;  applied  engineering  in  agribusiness 
and  field  mechanization  in  the  School  of  En- 
gineering; livestock  production  and  weeds  and 


weed  control  in  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science;  chemical  safely  and  pest  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology;  principles  of  field  crop  production 
and  principles  of  horticultural  crop  production 
in  Crop  Science;  written  communications  and 
oral  communication  in  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature;  leadership 
skills  development.  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies;  fruit  production,  landscape 
plants  and  a horticulture  senior  project  in  the 
Departmentof  Horticultural  Science;  and  prin- 
ciples of  managing  soils,  managing  soils  for 
crop  production  and  land  and  water  resources 
in  the  Department  of  Soil  Science. 

Also  approved  were  32  course  deletions 
and  the  list  of  graduands  for  spring  convoca- 
tion. 

From  the  Committee  on  Awards,  Senate 
approved  one  new  award: 

Anio  Meaning  Memorial  Award  — an  an- 
nual $1(X)  undergraduate  award,  tenable  with 
other  Senate  awards,  to  a music  student  with 
special  ability  in  piano  performance  and  high 
academic  standing.  The  student  must  have 
completed  two  credits  in  applied  music. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  a female  student. 
The  award  is  intended  lo  encourage  female  stu- 
dents in  piano  performance.  If  no  student 
qualifies  in  a particular  year,  the  award  will  be- 


come a library  bequest  for  scores  or  recordings 
in  piano  repertoire.  Application  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  the  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
College  of  Arts  awards  committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  donor  is  Tui  Mcnning-McRac. 

In  other  awards  business,  Senate  supported 
a motion  that  the  $2,0(X)  University  of  Guelph 
entrance  scholarships  not  be  tenable  with  other 
major  awards  of  equal  or  greater  amounts  pay- 
able during  the  student’s  first  academic  year. 

In  Striking  Committee  business.  Senate 
approved  the  deletion  of  three  names  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Petitions  — 
Adrian  Smith,  Paul  Rose  and  Lynn 
McLaughlin,  and  the  addition  of  Ted  Milliner 
and  Janice  Bailey. 

MCU  approves  funding 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  informed  Senate  that  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  has  ap- 
proved funding  for  three  new  majors  in  the 
B.Comm.  program  — agricultural  business, 
management  economics  in  industry  and 
finance,  and  marketing.  MCU  has  also  ap- 
proved a new  major  in  the  B.Sc.(Agn)  program 
— horticultural  science  and  business.  O 


Scottish  scientist  gives  CIL  lecture 

Scottish  animal  scientist  St.  Clair  S.  Taylor,  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Genetics  Research 


whose  work  in  genetics  and  his  development  of 
the  principle  of  size-scaling  have  bcncfiicd  the 
work  of  animal  scientists  worldwide,  will  visit 
U of  G May  29  to  June  6 as  the  1989  CIL  Dis- 
tinguished Lccuircr. 

Hosted  by  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
PoulU7  Science,  he  will  offer  workshops  and 
lectures  to  students,  faculty  and  the  public  on 
his  work  in  the  growth,  development  and 
production  of  food  animals. 

On  June  2,  Taylor  will  present  a seminar  on 
“The  Typical  Mammal,”  discussing  aspects  of 
his  research  with  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  study 
of  mammalian  growth  and  survival.  It  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  building. 

On  June  5,  Taylor  will  discuss 
“Metabolism,  Eating  Rate  and  Productivity  in 
Cattle”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  156,  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition. 

Sponsored  by  CIL  Inc.,  which  manufac- 
tures fertilizer  and  plant  protection  products 
for  agricultural  and  urban  markets  around  the 
world,  the  lectures  are  free  to  the  public. 

Taylor  retired  last  year  from  the  Institute 


in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been  on  the  re- 
search staff  since  1953.  Before  reluming  to 
Edinburgh,  he  will  also  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edmonton. 

In  addition  to  distinguished  lecture  scries, 
CIL  also  supports  postsecondary  education 
through  research  funding  and  capital  grants.  O 


University  secretaries  meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Ontario  Universities,  Senates,  Etc.  (SOUSE)  is 
being  held  at  U of  G June  4 to  6. 

About  45  secretaries  and  assistant 
secretaries  from  across  the  province  will  be 
here  to  talk  about  points  of  common  interest  in 
senates  and  boards  of  governors,  says  Univer- 
sity secretary  Barbara  Abercrombie. 

This  year’s  meeting,  held  here  because  of 
the  University’s  25ih  anniversary,  will  focus 
on  issues  such  as  statutory  powers  of  senates, 
university  accountablily  and  the  role  of 
senates,  codes  of  student  conduct  and  legal 
matters,  Abercrombie  says.  O 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Population  Medicine  statements  unintentional 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Population  Medicine,  1 would  like  to  apologize  for  any  “exag- 
gerated, misleading  and  inaccurate”  statements  made  in  the  April  19  article  in  At  Guelph  describ- 
ing our  department  and  its  activities.  Rest  assured  that  department  members  believed  they  were 
co-operating  in  an  information,  not  “disinformation,”  service. 

Perhaps  the  problem  surfaced  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  clear  that  the  statements  made 
about  ethology  were  restricted  lo  OVC  and  lo  North  American  veterinary  schools.  We  regret  this 
omission.  Whereas  veterinarians  have  been  students  of  animal  behavior  in  a heuristic  sense  for 
centuries,  ethology  as  a discipline  was  first  incorporated  into  the  DVM  program  at  OVC  in  1984. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  only  two  faculty  positions  in  ethology,  OVC  does  have 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ethology  programs  in  North  American  veterinary  schools.  Because 
our  program  is  quite  young,  and  has  mainly  concentrated  on  service  and  teaching  in  the  DVM 
program,  we  do  not  offer,  nor  have  we  claimed  to  offer,  a graduate  program  in  ethology.  As  we 
mature,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  other  faculty  who  have  expertise  in  the  area,  we  hope  we 
can  develop  such  a program. 

Of  most  concern  to  me  is  the  negative,  mean-spirited  nature  of  the  letter  by  Profs.  Ron  Brooks, 
David  Noakes  and  Ed  Bailey.  I have  no  idea  what  triggered  such  a disapproving  response  on 
their  part.  We  remain  fully  accountable  for  the  unintentional,  potentially  misleading  statements 
in  the  April  19  article,  but  doubt  that  this  article  represents  the  entire  agenda  behind  their  response. 

The  challenge  we  accept  is  lo  seek  and  apply  new  knowledge  in  a variety  of  fields,  so  that 
we  may  serve  society  better.  In  this  regard,  we  are  willing  to  meet  with  other  University  mem- 
bers. will)  consuticuve  motives,  to  discuss  any  and  all  issues  relating  to  our  departmental 
activities,  so  that  we  may  enhance  our  standing  in.ihc  academic  community  and  within  society. 
As  a young  department,  we  have  much  to  learn.  We  can  curse  the  darkness  or  light  a candle. 
Please  pass  the  matches! 

Prof.  Wayne  Martin, 
Population  Medicine. 
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Briefly 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
The  22nd  annual  Guelph  Spring  FesUval  con- 
tinues May  24  with  the  Manitoba  Chamber 
Orch^lra  and  the  Guelph  Youlli  Orchestra  at  8 
p.m.  in  Ross  Hall.  The  orchestra  will  also  offer 
“Friday  Festivities  — Light  Classics  and  Jazz” 
May  26  with  soloist  Neil  Chotem  and  “Satur- 
day Serenade  of  Maslcrworks”  May  27.  Both 
performances  arc  at  8 p.m.  in  Ross  Hall.  On 
May  28,  the  MCO  will  perform  with  organist 
Patricia  Phillips  at  8 p.m.  in  Su  George’s 
Church. 

The  Festival  of  Canadian  Film  runs  May  29 
to  June  1 at  the  Bookshelf  Cinema.  Films  in- 
clude “Mama’s  Going  to  Buy  You  a Mock- 
ingbird,” “Tommy  Tricker  and  the  Stamp 
Traveller,”  “A  Rustling  of  Leaves:  Inside  die 
Philippine  Revolution.”  “Crac!”  “Pouvoir 
InUme”  and  “The  Outside  Chance  of  Maxi- 
millianGlick.”  For  ticket  information,  call  821- 
7570 or  toll  free  1-800-265-7279  from  thc416, 
519  and  705  areas. 

Sigma  Xi  lecture 

The  Sigma  Xi  spring  semester  lecture  will 
be  held  May  31  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  101, 
MacNaughlon  building.  Peter  Sargent,  head  of 
the  geochemistry  and  applied  chemisuy  branch 
of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.,  will  discuss 
“The  Canadian  Concept  for  Safe  Disposal  of 
Nuclear  Fuel  Waste:  A Review  of  Progress 
Made  in  die  R&D  Prognun  Since  1978.” 

Piano  student.s  perform 
Students  of  pianist  Leslie  Kinton  will  give  a 
recital  May  28  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is  free. 

At  the  art  centre 

“Chimera,”  a series  of  computer-processed  im- 
ages by  artist  Stacey  Spiegel,  arc  on  view  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  until  July  16. 
The  works  use  the  technique  of  blending 
photographic  images  together  in  an  automated 
process  analagous  to  musical  composition. 
Spiegel  will  give  a gallery  talk  May  24  at  2 p.m. 

Registration  for  summer  an  classes  will  be 
held  May  30  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  at  the  centre. 
The  classes  will  run  Monday  through  Friday  at 
10  a.m,  Sc.ssion  1,  for  ages  5 to  7.  runs  July  3 to 
7;  Session  II.  ages  10  to  12,  runs  July  10  to  14; 
Session  III,  ages  6 to  9,  runs  July  1 7 to  2 1 ; Ses- 
sion IV,  ages  9 to  12,  runs  July  24  to  28;  Ses- 
sion V,  ages  5 to  7,  runs  July  31  to  Aug.  4; 
Session  VI,  ages  6 to  9,  runs  Aug.  7 to  11;  Ses- 
sion VII,  ages  5 to  7,  runs  Aug.  14  to  18;  and 
Session  VIII,  ages  8 to  10,  runs  Aug.  21  to  25. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  teaching  seminar  scries  continues 
May  25  with  Profs.  Brenda  Bonnelt,  Population 
Medicine;  Harold  Pook,  Clinical  Studies;  and 
Brian  Wilcock,  Pathology,  discussing  “Group 
Assignments:  Structuring  Groups,  Assigning 
Tasks,  Fair  Grading.”  On  May  26,  Prof.  Tanya 
Slinzingcr,  Pathology,  and  other  faculty  will 
discuss  “Problem-Solving  Exams  That  Won’t 
Kill  You:  Short-Answer  and  Multiple-Choice 
Questions.”  The  seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sciences. 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 
The  Arboretum’s  Wednesday  evening  excur- 
sions continue  May  24  on  the  theme  “Animal 
Communication.”  Find  out  about  “Trees”  May 
31  and  ‘The  Ecology  of  the  Field”  June  7. 
Designed  for  adults,  the  naturalist-led  walks 
leave  from  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  7 
p.m.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk  series  con- 
tinues May  28  with  “Spring  Butterflies”  and 
June  4 with  “Frogs.”  These  walks  begin  at  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Grant  workshops 

The  Office  of  Research  is  sponsoring  a series 
of  workshops  on  applications  to  the  federal 
granting  councils.  The  session  for  NSERC  ap- 
plicants will  be  held  June  7 from  1:30  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University  Centfe.  Tlie 
session  for  SSHRC  applicants  is  June  8 from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  in  Room  105,  MacNaughton 
building.  All  faculty  arc  invited  to  attend.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6927  or  3082. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  available  for  departmental  purchase: 
S D/1767  — one  ECS  turbo  XT  computer,  serial 
no.  84807,  with  20-megabytc  hard  drive,  two 
floppies,  640K  RAM,  8087  co-processor,  CGA 
card,  Hercules-compatible  card,  two  serial  and 
two  parallel  ports,  J.  Law  character  EPROM, 
enhanced  keyboard;  NEC  amber  monochrome 
monitor,  serial  no.  64D01425K.  Forfurther  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  8139. 

Historical  walking  tours 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  offering  guided  his- 
torical tours  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  May 
28  loOct.  1 . “Where  Guelph  Began,”  scheduled 
for  May  28,  June  1 8,  Aug.  27  and  Sept.  17,  takes 
in  the  original  market  square  area  laid  out  by 
John  Galt  in  1827.  “Downtown  Walkabout,” 
June  4 and  25,  Sept  3 and  24,  provides  a com- 
pact walking  lour  of  the  downtown  area.  “The 
Slopes  of  the  Speed,”  June  1 1,  July  2,  Sept.  10 
and  OcL  1,  explores  many  of  the  city’s  largest 
and  most  distinguished  homes  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Speed  River  between  Norwich  and 
Macdoncll  streets.  AH  lours  lake  about  two 
hours;  cost  is  $2.  For  more  informadon,  call  the 
council  at  836-3280. 


Ten  nominated  for  B of  G 

Ten  nominations  have  been  received  for 
the  position  on  Board  of  Governors  for 
a permanent  full-time  non-teaching 
staff  member. 

The  candidates  are  Betsy  Allan, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development; 
Kathryn  Beaven,  International 
Programs;  Richard  Buck,  OAC  Dean’s 
Ornce;  Robin  Cooper,  Microbiology; 
Lloyd  Cummins,  Maintenance;  Ted 
Dodds,  Computing  Services;  Lois 
Lamble,  Economics;  Henry  Kock,  Ar- 
boretum; Ellen  Pearson,  U of  G 
Library;  and  Thomas  Smith,  Com- 
munications Services. 


Coming  Events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  24 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Workshop  - “How  to  Write  an  Essay.”  noon, 
UC318. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - ‘Tyrosine  Kinase 
and  Phospholyrosinylaied  Proteins:  Applica- 
tions to  Trypanosoma  Brucei,"  Ling-Chun  Pan, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughlon  222. 

Art  Talk  - Stacey  Spiegel,  2 p.m.,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion, 
“Animal  Communication,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Manitoba  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra.  8 p.m., 
Ross  HalI,$12io$15. 

THURSDAY,  May  25 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  9 a.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Hall  209. 


OVC  Teaching  Series  - “Group  Assignments: 
Suncluring  Groups,  Assigning  Tasks,  Fair 
Grading,”  Brenda  Bonneti,  Harold  Pook,  Brian 
Wilcock,  12:10  p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5: 10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m., 
UC  334/335. 

FRIDAY,  May  26 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8: 10  am..  UC 
533. 

OVC  Teaching  Series  - “Problem-Solving 
Exams  That  Won’t  Kill  You:  Short-Answer 
and  Multiple-Choice  Questions,”  12:10  p.m.. 
Biomedic^  Sciences  \M2. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Manitoba  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Neil  Choicm,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall, 
$15  to  $18. 

SATURDAY,  May  27 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Manitoba  Chamber 
Orchestra,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $15  to  $18. 


Books 


TRILOGY  COMPLETED 

Chief  librarian  John  Black  accepts  a copy  completes  Ihe  trilogy  that  began  with  the 
of  professor  emeritus  Rex  Barrett’s  latest  earlier  publication  of  Chesterfield  and 
book,  Bollingbrooke  and  France.  This  Horace  Walpole. 
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Drama  students  are  a hit 
with  play  about  AIDS 


Students  in  drama  professor  Alan  Filewod’s 
special  studies  class  wanted  to  create  a play 
about  AIDS  that  would  say  something  to  the 
audience.  And  they’re  saying  it  so  well  that 
they’re  still  presenting  it,  even  though  the 
course  is  finished. 

We  Want  It  Safe,  Wc  Want  It  Now,  a series 
of  sketches,  monologues  and  songs  designed 
to  educate  young  people  about  AIDS  and  Uic 
risks  of  sexual  activities,  was  a semester-long 
project  for  the  class.  It  came  about  Uirough 
Filewod’s  interest  in  using  popular  iheam;  as  a 
social  tool. 

“Theatre  is  a very  effective,  cheap  and 
adaptive  way  of  creating  awareness,”  he  says. 
Class  members  did  a lot  of  research  on  AIDS, 
interviewed  health  professionals  and  uicd  to 
create  a play  that  would  be  meaningful  to  a 
young  audience. 

“One  of  the  first  issues  we  dealt  with  was 
how  explicit  it  should  be,”  says  Filewod. 
“Some  (students)  thought  it  should  be  explicit. 
Others  weren’t  sure.  But  (their  research)  con- 
vinced them  that  it  should  sf)eak  the  language 
of  the  audience.  If  you  want  to  get  kids  inter- 
ested in  a show,  you’ve  got  to  deal  with  the 
issue  on  a level  they  can  deal  with.” 

Sketches  such  as  “Safe-Sex  Sluts,”  a 
takeoff  on  the  pop  song  “I  Want  YourSex,”and 


an  interview  with  the  AIDS  virus  deal  frankly 
with  the  issues. 

The  cast,  performing  as  One-Night  Stand, 
has  presented  the  play  in  residences,  Peter 
Clark  Hall  and  the  Bullring,  at  College  Royal, 
a noon-hour  concert  in  Uic  University  Centre, 
Family  Studies  classes  and  a conference  of 
sexologists  in  Toronto. 

Next  month,  the  group  will  be  performing 
at  the  Human  Sexuality  Conference  on  cam- 
pus and  at  an  inicmalional  AIDS  conference  in 
Montreal  sponsored  by  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Inicmalional  Development 
Research  Centre  and  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada.  Additional  performances  at  START 
and  during  orientation  arc  also  planned. 

The  group  is  willing  to  keep  on  performing 
the  play  well  after  the  end  of  semester  because 
the  course  was  more  than  just  a class,  Filewod 
says.  The  students,  mostly  drama  majors,  took 
a lot  of  the  responsibility  during  the  semester. 
Filewod  was  just  one  of  the  13  members  of  the 
cast  TTtai  helped  develop  the  students’  com- 
mitment to  the  project,  he  says. 

“It  was  certainly  the  most  rewarding  and 
fun  course  I’ve  ever  had.  It  was  fun  to  watch 
the  democratization  of  the  course  as  they  look 
responsibility.  The  commitment  was  really 
there.”  O 


SUNDAY,  May  28 

Cycling  Club -Guelph  Lake  Extension  (novice 
ride).  24  miles.  10  am.,  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10;  10  a.m., 
UC442. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Butterflies,”  2p.m.,  Arborcium  Nature 
Centre. 

Recital  - Piano  Students  of  Leslie  Kinton,  2 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  • Manitoba  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Patricia  Phillips,  8 p.m.,  St 
George’s  Church,  $15  to  $18. 

MONDAY,  May  29 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Festival  of  Canadian 
Film,  "M^a’s  Going  to  Buy  You  a Mock- 
ingbird.” 1:30  p.m..  $6;  “The  Wanderer”  and 
"Milk  and  Honey,”  8 p.m.,  $6;  opening  gala, 
$10,  Bookshelf  Cinema. 

TUESDAY,  May  30 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Fc.siival  of  Canadian 
Film,  “Tommy  Tricker  and  the  Stamp 


Iravellcr.”  1:30  p.m.,  $6;  “Paradise,”  “A  Rus- 
tling of  Leaves:  Inside  the  Philippine  Revolu- 
tion.” 8 p.m.,  $6,  Bookshelf  Cinema. 

Spring  Convocation  • Associate  Diploma  in 
Agriculuire,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  31 

Spring  Convocation  - General  BA,  10  a.m.; 
Honors  BA,  B.Comm..  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston 
Green. 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,UC533. 

Workshop  - “Report  Writing,”  noon.  UC  318. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  • Canadian  Festival  of 
Film,  1 :30  and  8 p.m.,  Bookshelf  Cinema.  $6. 
Sigma  XI  Lecture  - “Canadian  Concept  for 
Safe  Disposal  of  Nuclear  Fuel  Waste:  A 
Review  of  Progress  Made  in  the  RtSc  D Program 
Since  1978,”  Peter  Sargent,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughlon  101. 

Cycling  Club  - Mai^'hill  (novice  ride),  28 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion, 
‘Trees,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nauire  Centre. 
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Personnel 
report 

Appointments 

Prof.  Nige]  Bunce.  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  will  assume 
the  position  of  co-ordinator  of  toxicology 
programs  June  1 for  a five-year  term. 

Helen  Aitkin,  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
chair  of  ^e  division  of  international  train- 
ing, University  School  of  Continuing 
Education,  May  15. 

Anna  Lawniczak  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  join  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics  July  1 as  associate 
professor. 

Peter  Kim  of  Simon  Fraser  University 
will  joiri  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  July  I as  assistant  professor. 

Sally  Mann  changes  employment  May 
23  from  secretary  II  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  to  iaboratoty 
technician  in  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences. 


RRSP  update 

The  pensions  and  benefits  section  sent  out  a 
notice  last  week  about  the  University’s 
registered  retirement  savings  plan  (RRSP) 
atiangcmems  with  Royal  TrusL  Response 
fiom  employees  wanting  to  attend  a noon- 
hour  information  session  has  been 
favrtrable,  says  benefits  administrator 
M^on  McPherson.  The  workshops  are 
being  scheduled  for  various  times  and  dates, 
and  those  who  responded  will  be  notified. 
Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ar  Guelph  deadline  May  19, 1989,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

DPS  III,  Associate  Dean’s  Office,  OVC; 
contractually  limited  for  about  15  months! 
Normal  hiring  range:  $493.33  to  $535.80. 
Co-ordinator  of  the  Advancement  Sup- 
port Centre,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development.  Normal  hiring  range* 
$24,576  to  $28,877. 

Research  Technician,  Elora  Beef 
Research  Station,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Normal  hiring  range:  $437.28  to 
$474.66. 

The  following  posiiions  were  available 
10  on-ca^us  employees  only: 

Supervisor,  Landscape  Maintenance  and 
Development,  Grounds  Department.  Nor- 
mal hiring  range:  $28,681  to  $33,700 
Records  Clerk,  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  beginning  July  14.  Salary  range* 
$320.11  minimum;  $369,95  job  rate 
{level  5):  $460.78  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Residence  Admissions 
Deparunent  of  Residences.  Salary  range* 
$320.11  minimum;  $369.95  job  rale 
(level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Consumer  Studies.  Salary 
range:  $320.11  minimum;  $369.95  job 
rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 
Secretary  1,  Consumer  Studies.  Salary 
range:  $291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job 
rate  (level  5);  $406.26  maximum. 


John  Wright,  left,  a first-year  CPS  stu- 
dent, receives  the  $500  University  of 
Guelph  StalT  Association  Scholarship 
from  association  president  Mary  Ann 
Robinson.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Three-bedroom  backsplit  on 
extra  large  lot  in  University  Village, 
fireplace,  great  rental  potential,  823-1331. 
Nishiki  Expedidon  mountain  bike;  bike  hel- 
met; women’s  10-speed  Royce  Union  bike; 
marble  vanity  top;  stainless  steel  sink,  836- 
2279.  1987  Plymouth  Voyageur  magic 
wagon,  45,000  km,  rust-proofed;  IBM  port- 
able computer,  640K  RAM,  two  5.25-inch 
drives,  modem,  821-1651  evenings.  Rice 
two-horse  trailer,  seven  feethigh,  843-5778, 
1972  Bailey  five-berth  trailer,  821-7356  be- 
tween 6 and  8 p.m.  1986  Ford  F150  pickup, 
with  Crown  2 horse  trailer;  two  17.5-inch 
Stubben  saddles;  Seigfreid  all-purpose/ 
jumping  saddle;  Schultez  “Special”  dres- 
sage saddle,  763-7059  after  7:30  p.m.  and 
weekends,  1983  Nissan  Senna,  five-speed, 
two-door,  sunroof,  leave  message  at  763^ 
8820.  1978  Plymouth  Volare,  cerufied, 
836-9317  after  5 p.m.  1981  Ford  Escort! 
two-door  hatchback,  manual,  821-9401 
after  5 p.m.  Elecnic  clothes  dryer,  Kel- 
vinator  fridge/  freezer,  763-8023.  Three- 
bedroom  house  in  north  end  near  golf 
course,  fireplace,  covered  patio,  quiet  dead- 
end Sheet,  ExL  4103  or  822-6645  after  6 
p.m.  1986  Colt,  five-speed,  new  tires, 

65.000  km;  1987  Horizon,  five-speed 

80.000  km,  8564955. 

Wanted:  Ladies’  tennis  racquet,  good 
quality,  Marg,  821-2044.  House  to  rent, 
preferably  near  University,  for  professional 
couple  and  one  child,  non-smokers,  for  July 
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annually  to  a student  who  is  a member 
or  former  member  of  the  association,  or 
who  is  from  the  immediate  family  of  a 
present  or  former  member. 
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1 or  Aug.  1,  references  available,  Margaret, 
Ext.  3445  or  821-4442.  Second-hand  gas 
lawnmower,  good  working  condidon,  836- 
8137  evenings.  House  to  rent  in  September 
for  four  mature  young  women,  Lenore,  Ext. 
3605.  Apartment  or  shared  house  for  quiet 
working  couple,  Nov.  1 to  March  1990, 
willing  to  house-sit  for  owners,  763-3848 
after  6 p.m. 

Available:  Tutoring  for  university-level 
French,  primary-  and  high-school-level 
French,  English  and  math,  Sadie,  763-8529. 
Tutoring  in  French  from  beginner  to  ad- 
viced levels,  763-6124.  Caring  mother 
will  babysit  during  day,  three  years  and  up, 
speaks  English,  German  and  Polish,  823- 
8492. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  four-bedroom  house 
in  University  area,  swimming  pool,  avail- 
able Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31,  1990,  $1,000  per 
month  plus  utilities,  ExL  3595  or  821-2044, 
Three-bedroom  furnished  bungalow, 
central  air,  five  minutes  from  University, 
available  from  Aug.  15  to  July  15,  1990,’ 

$850  per  month  plus  utilides,  836- 1 796.  Of-’ 

fice  space  for  a non-profit  orgairization, 
downtown,  821-3833.  Furnished  basement 
apartment  near  University,  separate 
entrance,  female  non-smoker  preferred, 
$450  per  month  including  utilities,  836- 
8137  evenings.  Room  and  board  for  male 
student,  822-6070.  Three-bedroom 
lakefiont  cottage  on  Miller  Lake,  Bruce 
Peninsula,  824-9579, 


